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INTRODUCTION 


m place of the exclusive admiration of objects of moro remote 
mtiquity, and more pure nud classic'll taste, but of foreign ongm, 
has now attained a great degree of popular fasour The collectors 
of fossils termed by them * figured stones,” m the last and preymus 
centuries ha\e been succeeded by geologists, who Inic found the 
ground worl of a science m facts formerly incomprehensible, and 
objects of mere curious admiration Thus also arc the students of 
Antiquity now no more compelled to Imc recourse to angxic terms 
m describing objects nhidi present tlicmsclyes, attributing to a 
Druidic a Roman, or a Damsb period, remains which formerly 
might liavc perplexed them by tlicir antique aspect the clnrac 
tenstic distinctions of e\ cry period arc now in great measure under 
stood and Archaiology men ns regards mcdicinl relies, assumes 
the position of a defined science Some effort then iii extension 
of the operations of an Institution, such as the Society of Anti 
quanes which although of a national and distinguished character, 
no longer fully supplies the exigencies of the occasion, os it did 
most amply at the period of its foundation, mar now appear not 
only desirable but almost indispensable As the number of persons 
who tahe a lively interest m ancient National Monuments increases, 
the monuments themselves gradually disappear, either by decay of 
time, wanton destruction, or injuries inflicted, without ill intention, 
by those who are ignorant of their value To preserve from demo 
lition or decay works of ancicut times which still cxijt, is an object 
that should merit the attention of Government not merely on 
account of their interest as specimens of art but because respect 
for^the gre it Institutions of the country, sacred and secular, and a 
h\ely interest in then maintenance must as it is apprehended, be 
increased in proportion to the advance of an intelligent apprecia 
tion of monuments which aie the tangible evidences of the gradual 
establishment of those Institutions No preservative control, how 
ever which could be exerted by any legislative measure, could, as 
it 13 believed piove so efficient m protecting public monuments 
from injury, as the more general extension of such a feelmg through 
out all classes of the community The charter of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London makes no allusion to the preservation of 
national monuments by mfluence, or diiect interference when 
menaced with destruction IVom peculiarities of its constitution 
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it maybe doubtful -wlxetber it e^er could attain tbc requisite degree 
of extended influence for such purpose ; the operation of the Society 
being at present almost exclusively, limited to the portion of its 
.members who leside in London, with few, if any, means of secur- 
ing local co-operation throughout the country. In pursuance of 
these consideiations the British Archeological Association has 
been devised, wholly independent of the said Society, yet wholly 
subsidiary to its efforts, and in extension thereof; the system of 
operation, of which the project is now submitted to the public, 
being such as has been deemed more generally available to all 
classes, as a ready means of obtmning any desired information on 
ancient arts and monuments, and of securing their preservation, 
through the medium of an extended correspondence with every 
part of the realm. Conducted with the immediate concurrence of 
the officers of the Society of Antiquaries, and favoured by the 
sanction and patronage of its most distinguished members, no 
■ kind of rivality or interference with the recognised province and 
professed objects of that Society is contemplated, or can justly be 
apprehended. The new project is adapted, as far as has been at 
this moment practicable, to form a subsidiary means of more fully 
supplying the exigencies of the present occasion, which have arisen 
from the more extended, and rapidly advancing interest in Archaic 
researches. 

The means .now proposed for attaining the objects desired may 
be thus concisely stated. central and permanent Committee has 
been formed of persons resident in London, and purposing to hold 
meetings every fortnight during the greater portion of the year. 
In the composition of this body it has been endeai oured to secure 
in every department of Art or Antiquarian research, the co-opera- 
tion of the pereons best qualified, whose aid could possibly be se- 
cured, to represent each subject respectively, such as Primeial An- 
tiquities, Numismatic Science, Aichitecture, Art, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing on glass, or other accessory decorations. To persons living far 
from London or chief toivns, an occasion is thus presented of readily 
obtaining practical suggestions on any point which might induce 
them to desire reference to such a Committee, either on the resto- 
ration of sacred or other ancient structures, and their appropriate 
decoration, or general infomation on any subject of research 
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connected Antiquity The primary intent of the Committee 
IS to collect and to impart such information, it is therefore dc- 
sirahle to organize a system of local correspondence throughout 
the country, and m order that, if possible, corresponding assocfitc^ 
may be obtained in every town and parish of the realm, no onerous 
annual contribution is required, the observation of such facts as 
may present themselves, and the contribution of them ton ards the 
common stock of knowledge, being all that is cvpcctcd The im 
mediate wants of the Committee have been supplied sufficiently for 
the preseut purpose, by voluntary animal contributions, and as the 
occasions of rendering such funds available for purposes of general 
interest may quid ly increase contributions of small amount will 
be thankfully recciied from any persons, uliosc means or inclina- 
tion dispose them to aid the Committee in tins manner, mtliout 
eucroaching upon domestic, parochial, or other more imperative 
claima The Committee have indeed m view means of obtaining 
from other sources funds sufficient for tbeir purposes, and it is 
obvious that some such resources wiU he essential to give full effect 
to their preservative efforts, but it is distinctly to be understood 
that there is no intention at any future time of exacting any 
annual subscription Until adequate supplies may bo at disposal, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that m any sudden emergency, 
when the existence of a monument of public interest may depend 
on the advance of a small pecranary aid it would only requisite 
to submit the case properly to pubLc coijsideration, either through 
the agency of correspondents, or m the quarterly publication of the 
Committee to secure, without any direct solicitation, the desired 
assistance That publication, edited by a sub committee is m 
tended to serve as a medium of exciting interest and impatting 
information of recording all facts and discoveries, bronglit under 
the notice of the Committee, even of a kind which at first sight 
may be deemed trifling and of calbng attention to eases when pub 
he monuments may be exposed to injury or desecration On such 
occasions it IS proposed, by courteous representation or remonstrance 
on the part of the Committee, to seek to excite a more just value for 
ancieut objects of public interest, ai^to offer pecuniary aid m some 
ca«e8, as far as the available funds of the Association may permit, 
not however with the intention of intjfuding on th^ proper depart 
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mcnt of those whose position should render them the guardians of 
such objects entrusted to their care, but of encouraging their efforts, 
and giving aid in carrying tliem into effect. It is proposed to give 
in this Journal summary and familiar suggestions or instructions 
on every department of research, so as to direct the enquiries of 
correspondents, and explain to those, who may be rininitiatcd in 
such matters, the practical means whereby their researches may be 
carried forward in a manner most agreeable to themselves, and 
most available for the common object. The best publications, in 
which more extended information may be found, will be pointed 
out, and notices of all new works on Antiquities published at home 
or on the Continent, or announced for publication, will he regularly 
given. Long and elaborate dissertations, or detailed descriptions 
of monuments, requiring numerous illustrations, will not properly 
find a place in a journal of unpretending character and moderate 
price. Such communications addressed to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, throngh the medium of any member of its body, will always 
be acceptable, and received with due attention; and it may be 
further observed that the Society is accustomed to allot to the 
author of any communication considered by the Council deserving 
to he printed in the Arclueologia, a certain number of copies. From 
time to time, however, the Journal will present illustrated descrip- 
tions, exhibiting characteristic specimens of camps or primeval 
works, roads, edifices, sacred, miUtary, or domestic, and antiquities 
of every kind, so as to supply general observations in a more in- 
structive manner, and models for the preparation of illustrated 
desenptions of similar monuments. "Whenever any structure may 
unavoidably he condemned to demolition, it is recommended that 
a proper description, with plans and drawings, should be carefully 
prepared j hut as these descriptions may he too extended to allow 
of their publication in full, such an abstract, as may properly he 
brought within the scope of the Quarterly Journal, will be given, 
and the originals preserved for reference, or subsequent use. 
Documentary evidences, charters, inventories, or wills, may he 
made available with explanatory comments, when tliey illustrate 
things substantial, by supplying either /acts, such as the date of 
a structure, the expenses inctured in its construction, or details 
connocte'd with costume, l;eraldry or decoration, and so forth. 
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But sucli evidences bearing solely on local or genealogical Instorv, 
nre not considered as vriUim the scope of an endeavour which 
iddrcsses itself properly to the illustrition of tangible things 
Porcign discoveries the proceedings of the Trench ‘ Comite “des 
Arts et Monuments, and other Continental Societies, will be 
noticed especially as illustrative of our national Antiquities and 
with the view of instituting a comparison of analogous facts, an 
extended correspondence both with Societies and individuals in ill 
parts of Europe is desired 

Punng the progress of public works such as cuttings in the 
formation of railways sewers or foundations of buildings, the 
Geologist lias often reaped a nch harvest of facts but numerous 
discoveries of equal interest to the Antiquary continually present 
themselves on such occasions the Committee purpose as far as 
may be possible to secure the careful observation and record of 
such discovenes and preservation of the objects found Lastly, it 
is hoped that a proper representation of the importance of the 
desired object m any case that may occur m regard to the prescr 
■vation of public monuments, will be found promptly to secure not 
only the concurrence of individuals, but the sanction and support 
of Government according to the exigency of the occasion So 
long as no Preservative Commission or other National effort, may 
bo consideicd requisite by the State the Committee purpose to 
take such measures as may appear consistent with propnetj, to 
solicit, TvlicnoTer it may be necessary, the ettenton ot tie Govern 
ment to the preservation of all tbe snbVantial evidences winch 
sene to shew the progressive establishment of the Institutions of 
the Country 
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It was formerly supposed tliat prior to the invasion of 
Cajsar the Britons did not possess a coinage of their own, and 
indeed, the testimony of Cmsnr hirasclf has been often adduced 
in support of the opinion of those who assign the origin of a 
British stamped cun*ency to a period subsequent to the Roman 
conquest of Britain. 

The patient lahoiir and indefatigable zeal, with which, in 
the present day, numismatists have prosecuted researches on 
the caily and obscm’c coins found throughout England, have, 
however, gone far towards establishing a satisfactory appro- 
priation of many of them to periods anterior to the invasion 
of Cjcsar, and ha\c determined others to have been struck in 
Britain posterior to the Roman domination. 

Indeed, when it is considered that Ccesar came into Britain 
as a inllitarj' invader, that his stay was brief and confined, 
and his means of obtaining information necessarily circum- 
scribed and difficidt, we shall be justified in qualifying his 
statement that the Britons used iron rings instead of coins, 
in the belief that metallic rings worn as ornaments may have 
been apphed to the purposes of money. 

It is very clear that many of the rude coins found in this 
country present types distinct from those on the pnicly 
Gaulish coins*, and which types cannot he traced to have been 
denved from Roman rasdeis. Like the earliest Gaulish, they 
seem to he imitatious of Greek coins, more or less resembling 
the originals, hut often so rudely copied that it is only by 
comparison wifli otliers graduating towards similitude to tlie 
prototypes, that the fantastical objects upon them can be 
detected as imitated portions of designs on Greek coins, 
deteriorated more and more, by ignorant workmen attempting 
to imitate bad copies without a knowledge of their source, and 
without any aim to attach a meaning. Thus the earliest Britisli 
coins have often on one side an iU-fomied and disjointed horse, 
and on the other, an equally misshapen human head, laiircated, 
but of which, the wreath, or the curls of hair, only remain ; 
some are stamped, on one side only, \viih. a grotesque horse j 
others have symbols and ornaments 'of various kinds, such as 
wheel^, flowers, and animals, many of which are evidently 
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attempts at imitation mill otiicrs, if design or object mm be 
su'spcctcA aUogtUvcr difficult of c’tjihnatiou Lhc) occur in 
gold more oi less pure m '^lUcr anti in briss niul nrc usinll) 
coBcixc and corner 

Unclci the Roimn mlo the Rntish coins cxliihit grcit 
impro\emcnt botli consuhr niuI imperial Roman coins arc 
ob\iously the models of man} and the names of Rritish 
princes or cliicfa uith towns *111(1 localities arc introduced 
It IS true that at present some of these arc disputed but there 
IS c^cry reason to infer from uimt has nlrtad} been done tint 
Vicll directed research aided bj future dncoi cries will decide 
their correct appropriation llic coins of ( iinobclinus nrc \ erj 
numerous and well executed llio} often bear on the rcicrsc 
the letters CAMi for Caimilodiuium tlic chief cit} of the 
temtor} under Ins rule these pieces nm} he afldiiccd ns an 
instance of the importance of recording the jdnccs uhcrc coins 
arc lUscoiciccl ilicyarc found m the greatest abundance in 
the neighbourhood of Colchester which octupiC’'lhc site of the 
ancient Camuloduiuun where there is cicr) reason to bclicic 
they were struck 13 } carcfull} noting the placc!> thnt}iLld 
m greatest abundance the unm enbed RrilisU rnms the best 
foundation will bo laid for their explanation and classification 
The same mode may be adopted to classif} the imitations of 
Greek coins paiticidar t}pcs of which ma) with safet} be 
assigned to the people of the territories tint were w itlmi the 
limits of the localities where they arc found m the greatest 
number Ihe coins of Cunobclimis and others prohabl} 
contemporaneous are the last as well ns the finest of the 


British senes which appears to have been shortl} after entirely 
superseded by the Roman mone} 

Many of the early corns found in England must haic been 
m common circulation in Genuany in Ilntam and in Gaul 
as they are found m abundance tlironghout these countries 
Fresh disco-vcnes Iiowexer of coins liithcrto unknown and 
which mature mvestigation will probably lead to them bemo- 
assigned to the British senes are from time to time takm° 
phee ma maaco a hope fct eie tog tbe facts alrc-tay 
md elplame™^ ™gmcnted but better inustratcd 

Tor the study of Bnbsh and Gmbsh coins the Aimmw/ic 
Clro ncle and the Heme Numisnmhque'’ periodical pubhea 

■tas™ T,,l„„diyi^ p.n. Eslla, L. 
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tions containing elaborate essays on tbe subject, and copious 
examples of the coins themsdves, should bo jointly consulted. 

Roman coins, both consular and imperial, but especially the 
latter, are found throughout England in vast numbers. They 
occur in gold, silver, and brass ; the gold and silver being 
about the size of our sixpence, but much thicker •, the brass 
are classified in three series, c^ed, first, second, and third ; 
or, large, middle, and small; they accord in size vdth oiu* 
penny, halfpenny, and farthing. But at the same time coins 
of intermediate and smaller dimensions mil be met mth ; 
those in biass, of the later times of the Roman empire, 
decrease to a minute size, the silver coins become thinner, and 
the designs upon them in lower relief, and the gold coins 
decrease in weight aud extend iu dimensions. 

In all cases of discoveries of coins, it is of the first import- 
ance that they be examined in mass ns early as possible, and 
acemutely catalogued, to ensure their record before casualties 
.occur, and to secure the advantage of inspecting a large 
•number of each type in order to oorreet or restore defective 
legends. .MHicu coins are badly struck, as is frequently the 
case in the British and Gaulish sciies, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to compare a dozen specimens before the complete type 
can be restored ; and the assistance of an experienced numis- 
matist should be obtained whenever the coins axe illegible, 
or doubt arises as to their classification. 

A few simple directions for cleaning coins may ho useful, it 
being to be borne in mind that the advice of a practised 
numismatist is always indispensable to the novice, who will at 
times find it difficult to judge of the metal of which coins 
arc composed, when. alisjOised hy rust. 

Silver coins arc often coated with a dense green oxide. To 
remove this they should he steeped for ten minutes in a solu- 
tion of ammonia, then immersed in water and wiped with a 
soft towel ; if ncccssarj’, a fresh quantity of the solution may 
be applied. The red rust which often attaches itself to silver 
coins, and is frequently found beneath the green, must he 
removed by lemon juice, or by n solution of citric acid. Tar- 
taric and sulphuric acids may also bo used, but the citric will 
be found the most effectual well os the safest. 

The numismatist in the progress of his researches will meet 
with minicrous examples of ancient as well as modern forgeries. 
The nnciimt false coins are not void of interest ; they arc of 

VOL.V • / C 
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lent! iron ind brass plated with silver, and will be found fully 
described and treated of in the worlvS recommended beie 


Coins in biass and copper are mjured by subjection to tli? 
action of acids which destioy the pieces themselves as well as 
the rust and for the same leason the application of solution of 
ammonia is objectionable The thin rust or patina of vanous 
hues which brass coins acquire from lying m particular soils 
should never be disturbed when this is so thiclv as to obscure 
the effigies or inscription a graver or penhnife may be used 
provided the operator can discern from any portion of the 
inscription that maybe legible the nature and position of the 
hidden parts If not an experiment so delicate and liazardoua 
^should not be attempted 

Brass coins nbich are found m marsby and boggy soils 
and in the beds of rivers are usually free from lust and 
when first brought to Ught often exhibit the appearance of 
gold 

As gold never rusts the coins in that metal merely reqnue 
washing in water with a soft brush 

All circumstances connected nith the discovery 6f coins 
should be noted with care such as, the locality its natural 
and artificial features , whether urns or fragments of pottery, 
tesserm of pavements walls weapons ornaments and skeletons, 
arc, or have been noticed as on the absence or presence of 
one or more of these vanous remains, safe and sound couclu 
sions may depend 

In giving these brief mstrucliona to such of our correspond 
ents as maj need them, it will be unnecessary to do more 
than merely advert to the great utihty of ancient corns in the 
illustration of history they serve to elucidate and to confirm 
events recorded bj ancient writers, and, m some instances 
arc the sole memonah of others forming connectin" links in 
the great chain of historical records , they famihar^e us mth 
the civil and religious usages and customs of ancient times 
mil afford, in many instances, examples of tlie lughest artistic 
«kill ° 


In tlic IXomnn <er.C5 manj of the corns bear direct allii 
Sion to ncnls eonnected noth the hisloiy of our own cotinliy. 
oliJe o liers stmek m Bntara fnrmsh authenfie and copioiu 
inrornialion at an important epoch m tlie annaU of the 
proMiitc lor a full account of these interesting. mcdaUic 
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monuments, Akcrmnn’s Coins of the Homans relating to 
Britain^ mny be recommended, nnd his Descriptive Catalogue 
of rare and unedited Homan Coins may be referred to for 
, general ideas ns to the rarity of Roman coins. As, m the 
latter work, only the rarer coins arc given, the student may 
conclude that those which arc not to bo found therein arc 
common.' Banduri’s Coins of thcHomans from Trajanus Decius 
to the termination of the Dg:ianlinc Empire^, an elaborate com- 
pilation, gives the common as well ns the rare coins. The 
consular coins are fidly described in the Thesaurus Morcl- 
lianus. As an elementar)' work on coins in general, Akcr- 
man’s Eumismatic J/anual, 2nd edit., will be found useful, 
nor should Pinkerton’s ‘Essay on Medals’ be disregarded by 
the entire novice, especially if he be forewarned against placing 
confidence in the correctness of the list of prices at the end of 
the second volume. 

The Roman nnd continental coins appear to have consti- 
tuted the circulating medium in Britain, from the departure 
' of the Romans to about the sc^cnth century. Tlic rude unin- 
soribed Saxon coins in silver termed jeeatxar arc piobnbly 
earlier, but those the appropriation of which admits of no doubt 
commence about A D 070. The former exhibit undcfinablc 
marks, circles, squares, birds, dragons, and grotesque animals. 
Letters ore found on some, together with a c^o^vncd head, nnd 
the cross, the sjunbol of Christianity, A\hich, consequently, 
may be considered of later date ; the others may be ascribed 
to the pagan princes anterior to the general propagation of 
Christianity. • 

The Saxons, long subsequent to their settlement in Britain, 
do not appear to have had any coinage of their o^m.. and it 
would seem that for two centuries they chiefly used the Roman 
money with that of France, as well ns personal ornaments 
adapted to answer the purposes of stamped money. Thus 
among tlie funereal remauis of the Saxons, we find Roman, 
Byzantine, and Mciovingian coius.'wliich are of the greatest 
service in enabling us to determine the date of the object 
discovered until them, often exhibiting nothing in themselves 
sufficiently characteristic to fix dates. The earlier reeatenj* 
'are occasionally found in bmrows with the remains of the 

'* 2ml edit. Loudon, 1844 Pans, 1718. There is a Supplement to 

* NuinUtnatalmperatorum nomanorum Banduti hj Tatum. Home, 17b9 
a Trajaiio Decio ad Palasologus Augustos > 
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(Ic'id, but by the time that the Saxons hnd established a 
regular coinngo of tlicir orni the usages of sociclj had 
changed and the practice of Immiig upon the hills after tlie 
manner of the pagans Imd gi\cn uit) to tlic Clinstmn custom, 
of mtcning in church jnrds llic absence of an carl} Sa\on 
coinage IS further accounted for b) the «sc of onnmtnts 
as a medium of conimcrcc and tratfic Mr M'’nglit in an 
article in the Gentleman s Magirint* has cited scicnl passages 
from the poem of Beou ulf to sheu tliat nn gs n ere ns rommonly 
used for money among the Savons mid other icutonic tnbes, 
as among the Celts Ihcic is internal ciidcncc from tlie use 
of archaic forms and allusions to events that this poem in an 
older and mote perfect form wnscontemporar} uath the period 
uhen aa corrobontisc eiidcncc proics the Savons had no 
stamped eoinagcof Uieirowvi Ot Urothgai (tUo Daiuslikmg) 
il 13 said 

He boot ne a ich He I cl ctl noi I i proRi se 

bcagas dilde he d itnhuttl n jt 

anc®t^ymle treasure al tbe feast 

The same hmg is also stjlcd hcah torda iccard the lecher of 
ilelioarik of rings Another king is spoken of ns oicning a 
nation a toxin and rings and as the giter of ring<t and 
throughout this poem the uord nngs is S}'nonjmou3 with that 
of treasure or money 

The other Savon coins are tlie sfgca in brass and the penny 
in silver Examples of the halfpenny ore nl'^o known but of 
the farthing mentioned m the Saxon laws and gospels, no 
specimen has come down to us Many of the Saxon corns arc 
lOide imitations of the Roman small brass although from the 
low rehef of the designs on the thin pieces of silver as well as 
from the unskilfulness of the artists the mutatiou is not easily 
detected On the corns of Eadweard A.D 901 to 924 the 
gate of the PrmtonaD camp on the very common small brass 
coins of Constantine is obvTousIy copied and on another the 
hand of Providence taken from Bjzantme corns The coins 
of Offa are however well executed and those of other Saxon 
pnnees are not without occasional mediocrity of skill The 
obverse of the Savon penmes gives the name of the king, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the portrait the 
reverse the moneyers name and place of mintage the great 

• Gent i Ma<» 1837 p 4D7 et seq 
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variety of which renders them valuable for the orthography of 
names of persons and places. On some of the earher coins, 
Kunic characters and Saxomletters arc occasionally combined. 

Recent discoveries have considerably increased the list of 
Saxon coins, and, notwithstanding the diligent researches of 
able numismatists, much remains to be done towards the 
explanation of many novel types. Tlie chief w’orks for the 
study of the Saxon coins, conjointly with the British and 
English, are, Rudmg’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, 
Hawkins’s hlher Coins of England, and Lindsay’s Coins of the 
Saxon llejptarchy . 

The transmission of tlic actual coins in all cases where 
correspondents are in doubt is recommended, but the frequent 
loss of money-letters entrusted to the Post Office, shoulcl 
caution persons against committing valuable coins to such a 
dangerous medium of conveyance. Provided the coins cannot 
be procured for inspection, impressions in scahng-wax should 
bo taken of both sides of the coins, which should bo simply 
pressed into the melted wax dropped on card or paper, as if 
sealing a letter. Prom these matrices, plaster casts can be 
taken, which for all common purposes will supply the place of 
the real coins. The great objection to casts is, that they do 
not warrant decision as to the genuineness of coins ; and here 
it is necessary to guard collectors against the practices of 
forgers of ancient coins, xvho, both in Paris and in London, 
arc continually fabricating imitations of ancient Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, and English money, which is dispersed by means of 
their agents tliroughoui the country, and sold, often for high 
sums, to the inexperienced. It is practice alone that 
enable the student to detect foigcd coins, and no rules, how- 
e\cr clear and explicit they may appear, wall supersede the 
necessity of a careful examination of ascertained forgeries, and 
their comparison with genuine specimens. c. n. s. 
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It '^ould barcllybe pioper in a puWicntion libe tlic present 
to pass over ^vithovit notice tlic most bnllnnt of the pictorial 
art— that of glass painting os practised by our racdicnl 
ancestors therefore gladly embrace the picscnt oppor 

tnnity of duecting the attention of oui readers to the subject 
ivith a view not only to the preservation of existing specimens 
of ancient painted glass but to the ultimate and complete 
revival of the art itself No apology can be necessar) foi 
tins the intrinsic CKcellcnce of the art of glass painting 
when as m the middle ages practised according to its tne 
imnciples and with due regard to the |>cculiar properties of 
glass its brilhancy and transparency and tlie \aluo of the 
specimens now remaining to us as illustrativt of customs 
and decorations and especially of tlie condition of the arts 
at various periods alike entitle it to our attentive con 
sideration f 

Glass painting may be emphatically termed a medieval 
art its development took place during the middle ages and 
it attained its greate^^t perfection towaids or almost imme 
diately upon tlicir close Ihe models for our iinitatioiv are 
consequently of somenhat ancient date their number is daily 
diminishing and we therefore cannot too strongly urge upon 
nil especially upon those charged uith^ tlus duty the extreme 
importance of preserving what time and violence hai e spared 
It IS not merely to the preservation of the greater and more 
perfect works that we would call the attention of oui readers 
Every little fragment of painted glass is mterestmg to the 
observant student insignificant though it be in itself it is 
a fad uhich may confiim or qualify some preconceived 
opinion 

It IS lamentable to think of the quantities of old glass that 
have been and are in process of bemg wholly lost tlirongh 
neglect alone An ancient glass painting is composed of 
niany \ leccs of glass of vanous sizes 1 eld together by means 
of tends i e narrow strips of that metal bavin# a groov e on 
cither side sufficiently wide to receive the edges of the glass 
Eiom age and other causes the leads become decked a 
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piece of glass drops, or is blown out of the leads by the wind ; 
the leads, deprived of its support, become gradually relaxed 
in other paits; other pieces of glass are in consequence lost, 
and so tlie painting rapidly perishes A similar result follows 
the loss of a piece of glass occasioned by a stone thrown by 
an unlucky boy, or other accident It may safely be affirmed, 
that nearly ns much glass has been lost in this manner during 
the last tu o hundred years, as fell a victim to mistaken zeal 
during the Reformation and Rebellion. Now all this might 
have been prevented by a little care in the first instance 
Had the work been examined occasionally, and the old leads 
repaired, or replaced with new, the loss arising from mere 
decay would not have occurred • or, had the lost piece of 
glass been promptly replaced with a p^ece of new, the furthor 
progress of decay might in all probability have been an’csted. 
The old adage, “ a stich in time saves nine,^’ applies with 
peculiar force to a painted window. Again • had the w'ork 
been protected by a udre guard on the outside, much wanton, 
as well as accidental injury, would have been prevented. 

Let us in future adopt these precautions ourselves. ‘Whenever 
a glass painting, although in other respects perfect, appears to 
lag, or bulge out in places, that is a symptom that its leading 
requires reparation or renewal. If the latter, the restoration 
ought to he most caicfidly conducted. The pieces of glass of 
which it is composed sliould be retained in their original 
positions, and the forms of the ancient lead-work preserved 
ns much as possible. When the work is complicated, it is 
better to have it re-lea^ed by a regular glass painter, than to 
trust it to the tender mercies of an ignorant glazier ; but even 
this is better than to suffer it to fall to pieces without an 
effort to save it. If the painting should be already much 
shattered, no time ought to be lost in repairing or renewing 
the leads, and in replacing the missing pieces with new glass. 
And here we condemn the practice of what is called restoring 
an ancient glass painting, by supplying its defects with 
modern painted glass. It may be nUowable, in some cases, 
to fill the place of what must have been plain colour with a 
corresponding plain piece of coloured glass ; or even perhaps 
to restore a portion of ornament, or other matter, where 
sufficient nufhority exists for the restoration; but in all 
other cases it is safest to make up the deficiency with a 
piece ^ of plain white glass, slightly dulled, or smeared 
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over, so as to subdue its brJliancj* It sboiild never 
be forgotten, that the value of an ancient antbonty depends 
upon Its ongimhty The moment it is tampered -mth, its 
authenticity is impaired There is no true aitist who would 
not rather contemplate an antique ioiso, in its mutilated con- 
diUon, than however well restored to uliat, accoidmg to con- 
jecture, might ha\e been its ongiml state Tlie^ie venerable 
remains ought to be preserved intact The ancient artist 
alone should be permitted to address himself to us through 
them A figure which has lost its head, or is otherwise muti- 
lated, no doubt renders a glass painting defectiv e , but it is far 
more disagreeable to detect an irojicrfect, or conjectural 
“ restoration,” of an ancient work Indeed the restoiation is 
the more daneeious m proportion to its deceitfulness — its 
simihtude to the ancient work A practised observer may 
discover the cheat, which therefore only ercites his suspicions 
as to tlie onginality of tho rest of the painting , but it is to 
the student that authorities are of the greatest uso , and he, 
through ine\penencc, is the more likely to be misled, by what 
he honestly supposes to be a genuine rehc If a showy effect 
18 desired, that can be safely obtained by supplying m a copy 
all the defective parts of the onginal Good taste is better 
evinced by treating an ancient specimen of ghiss as an 
autlioniy, than ns a mere luattcr of ornament 

It may be urged, tint the ragged and mutilated condition of 
an ancient painting on glass Ins, m many instances, occasioned 
its entire destruction , the painted fragments having been cast 
aside and replaced vnth plain white glqss But this again has 
been occasioned by the default, or indifference, of those whose 
duty it was to preserve, rather than to consent to the destruc- 
tion of any harmless remnont of antiquitj and we must hope 
that the awakened taste for ancient art will prevent the recur- 
rence of similar barbansm 

X'aml'ccf glass foscs so much of its interest and Wlue, in every 
point of view, when removed from its original situation, that a 
collection of fragments fromvanous places into one wandow,with 


• 'njn«taneeofarcilre,to„|,oapf,„ 
•newnt p»m«ed window 19 lOurdeJ b? Ifc* 

crntr.1 w.i^w.ndow of « ecUncclofVtcit 
»t l thuKh Ktni. TUe tewMM t.{ Ae 

fMnffd gUuf m ihU wii (low was rt Wded 
«nj rainy of 0 e ram ng y ten of elui 
tuj-pl td with pUm tin of colourti or 


wlilo glaw by Mr Willement under the 
wnpenntmifuce BnAwctelieveprinc pilly 
at ihe eost of Willian»Twoi eny Lsq of 
the Temple W e tare had occasion to 
exam »e this w ndow cumcIvm and can 
hear Iwtimony to the good Uttc displajcd 
in lU repair ' 
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n Meiv to tlieir better preser\ ation, is a raeasmc, v»bicb, boTv c^ er 
laudable on account of tlie motiie, should not be lesoitcd to 
except m an extreme case We cannot, hon e\ er, be too grateful 
to those who, actuated by this spirit, at a time n hen these things 
Mere treated mth greater neglect than at present, formed such 
collections, and thus have been the means of pieserving to us 
much old glass We may mention m particidar Colonel Kennett, 
to whoso exertions we owe the greater part of the glass now 
existing m Dorchester church, Oxfordshire Whether it would 
he advisable to attempt the removal of such remains to then on- 
ginal positions is a question worthy of much consideration It 
woidd reqmre great care and cxpenence in many cases, to dis- 
cover whence the glass had been onginallj taken, and a misplace- 
ment of it would be a w orse ev il than sutfermg it to coutmiie m * 
its present place In those cases, bow ever, wheie there is suffi- 
cient evidence to shew the original situation of the glass, it 
ought certainly to be put back again as, for instance, the glass 
.of the clearstory windows of the choir of Canterbuiy cathedial, 
the gicatest part of which, being now scatteied about other 
windows of that building, and mLxed with otbei glass of 
\ anous dates and styles, no longer affords, at least to the casual 
observer, any idea of its original anangement, and by the 
generality of persons passes wholly unnoticed 
We cannot too earnestly recommend the protection of painted 
windows by means of external wire guards The present good 
condition of the beautiful glass at Fairford chmch, Gloucester- 
shire, IS no doubt, m great measure, owing to the munificence 
of the Hon Mrs Tarmei^ who, about the yeai 1725, at her 
own cost, supphed those windows with their present ware 
guards It is sad indeed to witness the serious injury annually 
sustained by painted windows, even in some of our cathedrals, 
for w ant of such protection Much expense must ncccssanly 
be incurred bj the rc leading of a window, or even by biipplj- 
ing it with wire guards, and this without producing any 
apparent show Considering, however, the extiemc'*vahie of 
ancient authorities m glass, to tlie artist especially, and cv on to 
the antiquarj , theur fi agile character, and the irreparable natiii c 
of tbcir mutilation, or loss , we will v enture to affirm, that such 
spirited indmdqals as Colonel Kennett, the Hon hlrs Farmer, 
and other true preservers of ancient glass, have been gicatcr 
benefactors to tlic art itself, and arc even more deserving of 
our pra\sc, than those, vvho^with pcihaps more ostentation, 
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and mth a Inrdly increased outlay, erect modern painted 
ATindoTfs as monuments of their o\irn liberality 

■\Ve arc unmlling to taX^e leaie of tins portion of our subject 
mthout a slight reletence to the cleaning of painted ■windovrs^ 
concerning which some difieience of opinion we believe exists 
All, MC tnist, arc agreed as Iq the degree of caution which 
ought to be observed m siidi a matter Upon the whole, we 
have arrived at the conclusion, that the later glass, i e that 
painted since the first half of the fifteenth century, is as much 
nnproi ed in appear mcc as the earlier specimens are injured by 
this process We would, however, refer our readers to the 
windows of Cologne cathedral, winch contain painted glass of 
various dates, the greater part of which Ins been cleaned, and 
*bcg them to ]udgc for themselves The latest glass in that 
cathedral is contained in the five north windows of the north 
aide of the nav c , and as a tnie specimen of glass painting can 
Inrdly be surpassed j'Umost the whole of the glass in these 
windows IS of the same period, and painted in the same stjle, 
that of.iUbert Durcr, some of the subjects are respectively 
dated 1508, 1509 These windows arc now ns fresh in ap- 
pearance as on the day when tlicv were first executed Yet 
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posed of veiy small pieces of various coloured glass, vary- 
mg greatly in deptli, and mitcli intermixed. The natiual 
tendency of this arrangement is not only to give by con- 
tiast undue prominence to the lighter colours, but also, 
through some optical delusion, to produce confusion of colour, 
in proportion to the smallness of the coloured particles em- 
ployed. Thus -we observe, that an intermixture of very small 
pieces of red and blue glass, has at a distance the appearance of 
purple. These defects are in some measure corrected by age. 
Tlie brilliancy of the lighter colours is subdued by the partial 
obscuration of the glass ; Avhicli also has the effect of more 
completely separating the various tints, and of thus preventing 
confusion of colom*. The nist of antiquity, therefore, greatly 
adds to the effect of an early glass painting, by increasing its* 
breadth and harmony. A later glass painting requires no such 
adventitious aid Larger pieces of glass are mostly employed 
in its construction, and thus its individual colours (u’liich 
.possess a greater equality of depth than those of early paint- 
lugs) are originally arranged in broad and distinct masses. 
Amongst other late uindours which we think have been im- 
proved by cleaning, we may mention those superb specimens 
of cinque cento art, the w’indows of St. Jacques church, Liege : 
and also such of the windows of King's chapel, Cambridge, as 
have already undergone this process. 

Wc will now ofier some remarks on the present low state 
of glass painting, considered os an art. 

It cannot we fear be denied, that the w'orks of our 
modern glass painters ftre, in general, inferior, not only to 
ancient examples, but also to the productions of modem con- 
tinental artists; and that this is owing, not indeed to the 
nature of the materials employed, — for glass of every kind 
(with the important exception of white glass, that silvery tchife 
which forms so essenti^ an ingredient in every old glass 
painting) may now be easily procured at a reasonable rate, 
and equal, if not superior in quality, to the glass used on the 
Continent, or in the ancient times, at the most flourishing 

s^le in totli branctes of art took place continued to be painted uccoi&mg to true 
nearly at the same time, vre see no impro- principles as late as 151-5 , and as its or- 
pnetj la denominating, for the future, the oamental details, &c , in great measure, 
ranous classes of medieval glass by the losttheirGotbic character about 1520, if not 
terms of “ Early English,” “ Decorated,” earlier, we shall m future distinguish the 
and “ Perpendicular ” terms, which, from style of glass paintuigwhichprevaileddur- 
us*, liave now acquired a certam ing the short interval between those dates, 
and definite meaning. As, however, gf®** **7 the name of the “ciiigue cento” style. 
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period of tho art,— but, because tbe band to execute, and more 
esneciallj the faculty to design an artistical glass pnmting, are 
in general wantmg The cause of this deficiency exists not m 
any infenontj of natne Bntish art, to tint of foreign states, — 
such an imputation if made, could be instantlj refuted b) a 
reference to tbe recent exhibition of the fresco cartoons id 
■Westminster Hall,— but lu the general indisposition of the 
patrons of glass painting, at the present day, to encourage 
arhsfs in practising tins branch of art It is unfortunately too 
much the custom to regard glass pauitmg as a trade, not as 
an art, to favour the tradesman at the expense of the artist 
Upon the whole, v?e arc inchncd to think, tint the period 
embracing the latter part of the last, and the commencement 
Vif this century, was more faioiirable to a development of art 
m glass painting, than the present age Howei er justly we 

may condemn the mode of execution, and the design of the 
works of tint period, as being contnuy to the fundimental 
principles of glass pnntuig, and unsuitable to tbe nature of 
painted windows, we cannot deny tbe artisitcal character of 
such w orks, in general At the present day, howei er, although 
we see the practical part of glass painting conducted according 
to truer pnnciple's, it is seldom that we meet with a window 
which IS really entitled to be regarded as a work of art Let 
us not be supposed by this to condemn the present preference 
for imitations of ancient glass, — far from it , being ourseh es 
\erj ardent admirers of ancient painted glass, we are the more 
anxious to see real imitations of it, — such works indeed as may 
resemble ancient authorities m spiKt, that is, m artistical 
feeling and composition 

Tiiat glass painting diirmg the middle ages, and for some 
time afterwards, was almost universally practised by artists 
in no wise mfenor m skill to their cotemporanes in other 
branches of art, we need only refer m proof to existmg 
examples We ivill lenture to assert that it will be extremely 
difficult, not impossible, to pomt out any ancient glass 
painting whatever may be its age, or subject, that is totally 
deioid of artistical feehng, and propnety of taste Eiery 
ancient glass painting in general bears the stamp of ongm* 
ality, a certain stjle, or character, pen ades it_ all its parts 
are rendered subsement to some leading principle, or gene- 
ral dcsip Tins propnety of feehng may be observed in the 
simplest, as well as in the most ^elaborate works, 4t<is not 
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confined to any period, and is the best proof that the ancient 
glass painters were artists. It is a common opinion that in 
the earliest styles of glass painting in particular, the represen- 
.tations of the human figure are unartistical, and ridiculous, 
because generally out of drawing, and sometimes grotesque. 
To the careful observer, however, hardly any ancient figure 
appears unartistical. ITlicthcr it occupies a place by itself, 
or forms part of a group, and however rude in execution it 
may be ; its attitude and aspect to him appear calculated to 
convey some definite meaning, according to the design of its 
original imaginer. The representation of the artist’s idea 
may indeed be more or less strongly given, according to 
the nature of the subject itself, the state of art at the tim^ 
his power of conception, and bis skill in carrying it out in 
execution : and it may consequently require an educated eye 
to read the painted stoiy, but we should not ridicule the 
ancient artists, because we ourselves happen to be dull of 
apprehension. 

If then the ancient glass paintings are so replete ivith 
good taste, and proper artistical feeling as we have asserted, 
and upon which point we fear no contradiction, it follows, 
that in order successfully to. imitate them,_we must employ 
those who possess these artist-like qualities. That this point 
has hitherto been much neglected, we do not scruple to 
affirm. By an indiscriminate exercise of patronage, we have 
greatly discouraged those few artists who already practise 
glass painting, and have deterred others from adopting it: our 
glass paintings are gradually becoming more correct in point 
of omamentd detail, but we see little ^amendment in respect 
of general design, and artistical fcelmg ^'We quite agree, that 
if the style of any one period is selected as that in which an 
intended glass painting is to be executed, that style must be 
entirely followed, consequently the painter is not at liberty-to 
import into a painting, designed in an early style, the im])rove- 
ments of a later period; but he should always select as’ his 
model the best and most artistical specimens of the particular 
style adopted, and endeavour to enter into their spirit. TJiis, 
we apprehend, is the view an artist W’ould take of the subject. 
We leave it to oar readers to judge for themselves, whether 
our modern glass paintings have in general been designed and 
executed upon this principle. With the exception of certain 
heraldic windows, the work of Jlr.Willement, we fear that we 
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could point out but few modem glass paintings really entitled 
to rank uitli tbd productions of foi-mcr ages. Of the rest, 
some are indeed exampkfs of composition and drawng ! others 
arc inharmonious compilations from various authorities, paVts- 
of different designs having been indiscriminately huddled to- 
gether or else iccak copies of ancient examples, the timidity or 
coarseness of the drawing betraying both the mediocrity of the 
painter, and his inability to embrace tlic spirit of Uic original. 

The only sure mode, we apprehend, by winch similar results 
may be avoided in futme, will be by adopting tbc system so 
successfully practised abroad,— of seeking out arlisls, and em- 
ploying them. We would therefore wish to see glass painting 
r^egarded again as an art, not as a mere decorative trade ; and 
vve would advise all persons to bestow their patronage in future 
■with discrimination, making the artislical skill and knowledge 
of the practitioner the principal cause of liis cmplojTnciit. by 
acting thus, -wo should not only stimulate to further exertion 
such of the present glass painters as arc entitled to be called 
artists, but open as it were a new field of enterprise to artists, 
and encourage them to enter upon it. We liavc that confi- 
dence in the energy, industry, and skill of ovu* native artists, 
that we feel assmed that with fair play, and proper encoiuage- 
ment, we should witness them not only soon successfully 
imitating ancient glass paintings, but even at length bringing 
the art itself to a degree of perfection which it has never yet 
attained. We would strongly recommend the adoption of 
some vigorous measure for raising the standard of taste in 
regard to glass painting : it is absurd* to leave things as they 
are. It should be recollected that every bad glass painting 
may be considered almost as an absolute waste of so much 
money as has been expended upon it. 

The means that we would propose for effectuating this object 
would principally be, the subjecting to competition at least all 
the greater intended works in painted glass, and the submitting 
the rival designs to the judgment of persons, in whom 

artistical com'petitors might be induced therefore to place con- 
fidence. We cannot help thinking that such a censorship 
might be constituted, by associating with some first-rate artists, 
a select number of antiquaries, possessing a competent know- 
dedge of glass painting; and that great results might be ex- 
pected fiom such an union of artistical and technical know- 
ledge. The difficulty of understanding the principles of glass 
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pamting, is often held up as a bugbear h} interested persons , 
but ne are coniinced that those who have.alieady mastered 
the practical part of glass painting, (at least as practised by 
the medieval glass painters,) will agree in sajing that its diflh- 
culties ha\ e been grossly exaggerated A very httle attention 
to the subject, nould soon enable any artist to pronounce an 
opinion as to the smtableness of a design for a glass painting, 
as well as upon the merits of the work itself when executed , 
and as the good effect of every glass painting depends m 
reality, less on the mere technicalities of detail, than on com- 
position, artistical feeling, goodness and character of outline , 
we are sure that artists should always be consulted as to the 
choice of one of sev eral designs Wc are convinced that a tri- 
bunal of antiquaries and amateurs exclusively, would fail m 
its object No real artist would submit to its decision Such 
judges would often be misled by a reveience for meie antiquity, 
and concctness of detail, and for want of that expenenco 
which nothing but an hahiiual, and professional contemplation 
of vv orks of art can giv e, would often fail to appreciate the 
most truly artistical design 

We would also suggest the adoption, to a certain extent, of a 
svstem pursued in trials at the RojalAcademy Weareaware 
that it 13 the practice of many glass pamters to employ artists to 
make their designs for them, and afterwards to pass them off 
as their own And as our chief object wonld be to secure a 
fair trial, and to rai^e the character of glass pamtmg as an art, 
we think that each competitor should be required himself to 
design, and execute soqje subject, under the inspection of com- 
petent judges No true artist w ould shun this ordeal , and we 
should thus become acquainted w ith many of the most improv- 
ing of modem glass painters, whose names and merits are, at 
present, not generally known or appreciated A step in the 
nght direction has been taken in the matter of the designs for 
the painted glass for the Houses of Parliament , and we should 
gladly see it followed up in other quarters, and indeed moio 
fullj carried out We confidently predict, that the example 
which would be afforded by a few of our leading institutions 
adopting some sucli plan as that above submitted, would be 
eagerly followed by private individuals, and that the lesult 
would be, the* creation of a good school of glass painting in 
this countr)% and the raising of the art in public estimation 

. . C WINSTOV 



ANGlO-SAiOM AKCHITECTURE, 

ILLUSTRATED FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


The subject on wluch it ■will be my endeavour to throw 
some additional light in the present paper is one of great 
obscurity Old writers on architectural antiqiuties carelessly 
jumbled together almost all monuments distmgmshed by the 
absence of the pointed arch under the title of Saxon Some 
more recent antiquaries have gone into the opposite extreme 
of asserting that there are now rcmaming no specimens of 
Anglo Saxon buildings The difficulty attending tins ques* 
tion anses from the absolute impossibility of identifying exist- 
ing structures of an early penod with historical dates Tliw 
difficulty has been increased by the adoption of several general 
assertions, nhicU I am incUucd to believe altogether incorrect 
It has been stated that pansh churches were very rare among 
the Anglo Saxons, that they nere small unsubstantial budd- 
ings, and eien that they were built of nothing but wood I 
tlunlv the notion that Anglo Saxon churches were all built of 
wood will now hardly find supporters ■^^^e know that there 
were structures of tins material , a few wooden churches are 
mentioned in Domesday Book , Ordencus Vitahs mentions 
a wooden chapel on the banks of the Seiem, near Slirews- 
bury, nliicli was probably budt a vcrjtsliort time before the 
Norman conquest*, and there was a wooden church at Ly- 
tliam in Lancashire, nliich was destroyed, and a stone church 
buUt by its Norman lord, as no learn from Reginald of 
Diirliam'’ Tins last writer, only two pages after, mentions 
a church of stone at Shtng in Tcnotdalc, although only a 
chapel dependant on the church of Cavers, and which must 
liaxc been older than the Conquest, for m the twelfth century 
it n as a roofless nun' The notion tint the Anglo Saxon 
churches were fen and small, is chiefly founded upon some 
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general assertions of tlie Aiiglo-Noiman monkish chroniclers, 
to which we ought to give very little value ; for not only was 
it the fashion for at least two centuries after the Conquest to 
s})oak contemptuously of eveiy thing Savon, but general asser- 
tions of the old monkish chronicleis are seldom correct It is 
my belief that a careful perusal of the early chroniclers would 
afford abundant proof that chm'ches were not only numerous 
among the Anglo-Saxons, but that they were far from being 
always mean structures. It is not the object of the present 
observations to enter into this part of the subject, but I will 
cite two passages which offer themselves nhnost spontaneously 
on accidentally opening two well-known writers. Ordericus 
Vitalis, speaking of the state of England in 1070, only foiu* 
jears after the Conquest, says, “Fiebant et reimrahaniur 
basilicai, et in cis sacri oratores obseqnium studebant Deo 
debitum persolvere**.” Churches to be repaired at this time 
must have been Saxon, and I think of stone ; if they had been 
% mean structuies, and in need of repairs, it is more probable 
‘that tlift would Wve built now ones. There can be 

no doubt that the Anglo-Saxons »paid much less attention to 
nrchitccturo than the Normans. William of Mnlmesbuiy*, 
speaking of liie laxity of manners among the Anglo-Saxons in 
the age preceding tlie Conquest, says, “ Potabatur in com- 
mune ab omnibus, in hoc studio noctes perinde nt dies per- 
petuantibiis, jUfzryw el abjeclis domihns totos sumptus absume- 
bant, Francis et Normannis nbsiiniles, qiii amplis et superhis 
fcdiiicns niodicas expensas ognnt.” And a few lines after he 

adds, “PoiTO Normanni domi inj/enfia ecdifida (ut dixi) 

niodcratos sumptus moliri.” Tliis passage must not be 
taken as a proof of the meanness of Anglo-Saxon architec- 
ture in general ; it is merely a somewhat indefinite statement 
of a ueU-known fact, that the Saxon nobles did not establish 
themsehes in vast feudal castles like those of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans. William of Malmcsbuiy'goes on to describe the change 
among the clergy under the Normans, and obscn’cs, “ Yideas 
ubique in \illis' ecclcsias, in vicis et urbibns monasteria, novo 

* OrJenc. ViUl , toI ju p 215. interfuit, et in »I]is conCiftibus .... ma- 

• l)e Ueg AngL, Ijb iiu p. 102. cd. gister mihium fuit, dono Guilleltni rpgis 

Ss'iK _ docenax ct ocleginta ri//ui (qiias a manen- 

' The tncan'ing of Xhe wort tiHa at this do wonefM* rulgo roeamtis) obtinuit. It is 

penod H fixed I j- the following ps«sageof said of Lanfranc (AD 1070 10S9) in 

Ordeneus \ italis, to!, it. p. 223 Gaufre- MS. Cotton Claud C. vi foL 168. v*. 
dm Coii«lantniicii4i» epi^eopus . . qmcet- (wntten in theUclfih century), In mmrrus 
Uniint Sejlasto ftuior accr et ronsaUtor adatchtcptxcopum pen»nentil>us ri 

tot. I. , * F 


OQ ANrio s ^\o^ \nciUTrcTi!iir 

oenerc consmgcrc 1 lie expression a ne-v style of 
Imddma is important in tno points ot view tlic inyinwlncli 
it IS introduced shows tint eluirelics in niiotlior stylo of build 



nig avere in existence and that they iiere numerous for 
illiam of Malmeshury (who is good authority on this point) 
does not tell us that the numhtx of churches was at fiist inul 
tiphed greatly hy the ISormans and secondly it proves tint 
Virei'fcXvios-unflnWi 'MSereiftrexfi Wfuwn Viftt'udrL'5,’rftV«r?i 
huilchngsof the Anglo Sixonsrad those of the Anglo Normans 
Recent antiquaries have accordmgly found architectural ic 
ni iins in several parish diurches where other parts of the 
In ilding are Norman differing so lemarhahly from the Nor 
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man parts of tlie same building, and from Nomimi arcliitcc- 
turc in general, that they have not hesitated to attribute them 
to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Tliesc characteristics are 
chiefly obsened in massy steeple-towers, such as those of 
Sonipting in Sussex, and Earl’s Barton in Northamptonshire ; 
and it is probable that the tower was the strongest and most 
dimible part of an Anglo-Saxon parish church, and would 
therefore be most likely to be prcscn'cd amid Anglo-Norman 
repairs. 

There is a source of information on the subject of Anglo- 
Saxon Architecture which has hitherto been neglected, and 
uhich has always appeared to me to be of great import- 
ance. I mean, illuminated manuscripls ; and it is the object of 
the present essay to shew how remarkably they sujiport tho 
belief that the remains just alluded to arc Anglo-Saxon. 
Illuminated manuscripts arc, for the middle ages, uliat the 
frescoes of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and tlic paintings of 
, .the Egyptian pyramids, arc for more ancient times ; they 
• throw more light than any other class of monuments on tho 
costume and on the domestic manners of our forefathers. 
These manuscripts, uhich extend through the whole period of 
the middle ages, arc full of architectural sketches. At tho 
time when they arc most abundant, i. c. subsequent to the 
twelfth centur}', these sketches arc of less value, because the 
monuments themseUes arc numerous, and their dates more 
easily established j still they afford much information on domes- 
tic and military architecture. But at an earlier period, they 
furnish data which we ^avc no other means of obtaining. It 
may he observed that the medieval artists, whatever subject 
they treated, represented faithfully and invariably the manners 
and Sashi<ms <ff the anc? i/wJ ffunt tlie Isngaagc mre? 
character of the writing we arc enabled to fix their date with 
great nicety. The manuscript to which attention is now 
called, is a fine copy of Alfric’s Anglo-Saxon translation of the 
Pentateuch, now presented in the British IMuseum, ^IS. Cotton. 
Claudius B. IV. It was written in the closing year of the 
tenth century, or at the beginning of the eleventh, i. c. about 
the year 1000 or very shortly after, and is filled with pictures, 
containing a great mass of architectural detail. The propor- 
tions are often drawn incorrectly, (the universal fault of the' 
Anglo-Saxon artists,) but the architectural character is per- 
fectly well defined. 
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rUe cut fig 1 presents some of tilt clianctciistics of most 

frequent occurrence in 
tins manuscript It re 
presentsan aicad^mtli 
a door under one of tlic 
niches Columns and 
capitals of this simple 
form are most common 
and the arches when 
round are all re pro 
ductioiis of this type 
It has not been thought 
necessary to give in oui 
cuts the figures of per 
soilages with which all 
these draisangs are accompanied m the originals XJndei 
the arches and doorways we not iinfrequently observe kings 
and ministers seated and distributing }ustice in the man 
ner represented in our cut fig 2 where a messenger is 
entering the bearer of intelligence thiongh the triangular 
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compartments of the -v^nlls -wliicli arc lightly shntlccl in the en- 
graving, are in the original painted yellow'. Polychromy is 
observable in all the architectural subjects throughout the 
manuscript ; the arches, and even the mouldings, and differ- 
ent parts of the columns, arc painted of various hues The 
colours most frequent arc yellow and blue. It may perhaps 
he doubted how inr we may depend on tlie strict truth of tlie 
colours employed by the early artists, for in some instances 
they seem to he extremely fanciful. I have met with pictures 
in which men’s hair was painted of a bright blue ; but it is 
not impossible that at some period it may have been the custom 
to stain the hair of that colour. IIow ever, be the colours tnie 
or not, these drawings appear to establish the fact, that the 
Anglo-Saxon buildings were painted in this variegated manner.* 
The figure ^ven above contains other characteristics of im- 
portance, which frequently recur in the manuscript, especially 
the baluster columns. Among other instances of similar pillars, 
one of the most remarkable is that given in 
Hhe margin (fig. 3), wliich occurs at folio 74, r“. 

Here again (as in all the cuts I have taken 
from this manuscript) the part shaded in the 
engraving is coloincd in the original. These 
are precisely the kind of coliunns which ore 
still found in some remains of buildings sup- 
posed to be of the Saxon ein. They occur in 
the oldest paits of the church of St Alban's, 
where we find also the same trinngulnr-hcaded 
aiches which occur so frequently in our manu- 
script. A scries of the baluster columns at 
St. Alban’s are engraved from drawings by 
y. Carter, in the plates published 

by the Society of Antiquaries 
(Muniment. Antiq , vol. i, pt. 

1 5), from which the example 3 

given in the present page, fig. 

4, is copied. Tlvcse columns are characterized 
by the same -double and treble band-mould- 
ings, in the different parts of the coliunn, as 
appear in our cut, fig. 2. I see no reason for 
clisbelieving that the baluster columns*^ and tri- 
augulav-work axe parts of a chinch of St 
Alban’s hiult early in the eleventh centiuy 
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tlie Roman mateiials which had been collected from the 
laborious and continued excavations of many jears, by Abbots 
Ealdred and Eadmai, among tlie ruins of the aucient city of 
Verulammm* Most of tlie church-steeples supposed to.be 
Anglo-Saxon, contain belfry-mndon s ivith columns of this 
description Tor the sake of compaiison, I give two examples 
(figs 5 and 6) from the towers of Rail’s Barton church in 
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instance in fig 2 The cut, 
hg 7, lepresents nn arrangement 
■wluck IS frequently repeated m 
tbe;manu‘?cript the cliflcrence m 
Ihe shades represents the two 
different colours avith winch it is 
painted In fig 1, uc lm\c seen 
a low round aich within a tn 
angle In fig 8,'^\eha^cadonl)lc 
arch, ]oinmg in a sort of pendant, 
similarly placed within a tmnglc 
Tig D represents a triangular 
tympanum Tlio first of these 
tuo last mentioned figures ap- 
pears, hy the capitals, to he in 
tended as part of a more richly 
decorated building than that to 
Avhich the other belonged 




I have already stated that triangular arches are found in 
the oldest paits of the abbey church of St Alban’s They 
occur as windows in most of the steeple towers of the chaiacter 
supposed to be Sa\uu, and are also found m some instances as 
doorways We have a doorway of this descnption m Bai 
nach chinch, Northamptonshire, and another in Brigstock 
church, in the same county Windows of this descnption are 
still more common Of the following cuts, fig 1 0 represents 
a doom ay m the church of Bomack, fig 11 a very cunous 
belfry-wmdow m the church of Deerhurst, m Gloucestershire , 
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and fig 13 n mndow from the tower of Somptmg clmrcli 
m Sussex 



( t 0 I B*n>< k <rt }Ott but¥ 0 autff enb^ 

The church of Somptmg presents a \ery inteiC'tmg speci 
men of v hat appears to be an Anglo Savon /t 
steeple and one which seems to hn^e pre 
served its original form even to the roof It I § 1 
IS 3omcd to a church of late Norman stjle, i 1 \ 
but apparently containing also some relics of S f 

an earlier buUdmg From the difference of the ^ 
stone, and its much greater corrosion b) the ^ 
atmosphere, m the steeple ne arc at once led • 

to beheve it to be at least more than a centurj (pcihaps two) 
older than the body of the church , and it is remarhable that 
Domesday hears intncss of there being a church in this parish 
in the tunc of WiUnm the Contjueioi, uhich must then ln\c 
been old to need rcbutlding so soon ns the middle of the 
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appears also to be justly fixed to a period autcccdeut to tlio 
Norman conquest. Tlic original inscribed stone is still pre- 
ser\ed among tlie Arunddian marbles at Oxford, which states 
fjiat tlie church of Deerhurst ttos consecrated on tlic lltli of 
April, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Edward the Confes- 
sor, which would he A.D. lOob.or 1057, according ns the regnal 
year may have been counted from Edward’s accession or from 
his coronation. A new steeple could hardly have hcen wanted 
during the Anglo-Norman period ; and as the one now stand- 
ing cannot have been built at a later period, we seem justified 
in concluding that it was the original Saxon tower. 

Eig. 13 represents another of these triangular-arched door- 
ways from the Cottonian manuscript. It • 

is accompanied -with what is intended to 
represent a dome. Domes occur fre- 
quently in the manuscript, and form a 
connecting link between Anglo-Saxon and // \\[ 

Byzantine ArcliUecture. The dome repre-'s O 
sented in our cut appears to be covered U Tj 
in a very smgular manner ivitb parallel 
semicircles, apparently of tiles ; the form ” ) “s *> « t« 

which occurs more generally in the manuscript has a knob or 
ball at the summit, from witich, os a centre, the rows^of tiles 
radiate. It may be observed also, that in these drawings the 
rbofs are generally covered with tiles wliich, in form and 
arrangement, bear a close resemblance to the scales of a fish. 

The capitals of columns in this manuscript are also deserving 
of attention. Several examples have been given in the cuts 
nliich illustrate the preceding pages: the following additional 
varieties are selected from different parts of the volume. 



The most simple and common form is that wliich has been 
represented in figs. 1. 2, 9, and 13. The capitals more richly 
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ornamented '\re geivmlly formed of lea\e» as in figs d 8 14 
and 19 The foliated capitals of course imitated from the 
oldei Roman arc cbaractenstic of the Byzantine and Roma 
nesqiie stales I think they are not found in eaily Norman, 
hut begiu to be introduced towards the period of transition 
Tolnted capitals of a peculiar and elegant description (fig 20 ) 
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I never met with one of n later date cxliUiiting any of tlio 
pccnliar characters mentioned nbo\c. "NYc find a similar stylo 
on parts of existing buildings which arc c\idcntly of a \ciy 
early date, and nliich thcrcloic, ns it appears to me, no arc 
justified iu "attributing to the same age as 'the manuscript, in 
the same nay that we shonhl ascribe an unknoun effigy to the 
age in 11111011 its costimio is found to prevail in similar ilhimi- 
nations It remains for further examination to shew how far 
we ought to refer every example of this style to the same age. 
The dates of early buildings ajipcar to have been often 
fixed too arbitrarily. I would merely cite, ns an instance, the 
chinch of 'Waltham abbey. This is considered as early 
Norman, and ascribed to the date of about 1120 ,' because 
Henry I. and his two irivcs arc recorded ns special benefactors 
to the monaster}'. In the two most authentic accounts of flic 
eaily liistoiy of AVnltham abbey, both written apparently late 
in the rcign of Henry II., the Vita Harofdi and the tract De 
Inveniione Sancia; Crucis JVaWiamcnsis (the latter of which 
brings the histor)' up to the time at which it was ivrittcn), mc 
have a particular and curious nccount of Harold’s church, 
which was veiy simeious and massive, and wliich agrees per- 
fectly with what now remains; and these same documents 
give us every reason to believe that no reniaiknble alterations 
had been made in the building up to the time at which these 
histories were written, that is, up to the period of transition. 
This is Very easily accounted for, because tlie acknowledged 
character of Harold’s budding would preserve it from dilapi- 
dation, and the jealousy^nitli which it was looked upon by the 
Normqns (as we arc informed in the documents) caused it to 
be treated with neglect. It may be obscrv'cd also, that Harold’s 
cfiorcA was most proGabiy built 6 y arcfu’fects brought over 
from Normandy, and would therefore have a decidedly Norman 
character. I will merely add that a copy of Pnidentius in the 
British ^Museum, wntten apparently about the middle of the 
eleventh century (or vciy soon after), ^RIS. Cotton. Titus D. 
XVI., contains one or two row's of columns of which the 
shafts are ornamented in precisely the same style as those 
which still remain in Waltham abbey. t. w right. 



ON BELL TURRETS 

No belfrj is better adipted to a small Milage church than 
tliat which IS supported by a single wall, as it saves much 
expense of material, and dore not interfere with the simplicity 
of ground pi m desirable in an edifice of this description 
Accordingly we find many instances of the plain flat bell 
gable, sometimes standing over the chancel arch, as at Skelton 
near l ork, and Binsey near Oxford, bnt more usually set 
upon the western waU, as at Northborongh m Lincolnshire, 
and many other places This kind of belfir has been much 
used in modem churches, though not often aery successfully 
^ s 1 IS really no easy matter to design a good nest front 
compnMng a hell gable, and the mdth renuied m OUT new 
c Hire les ranch increases the difficulty by placing the belfiy 
O'er he chancci arch, according to some of Mr I’ngm’s de 
sious, a more pleasing general outhne may be obtained , but 
the north or south, the 
present to the spectator the mere end of a wall, and 
nppear on unsightlv excrescence to the building I was there- 
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fnrtlier description. This bclliy senses as a key to all the rest. 
Tlie wall over the chancel-arch is crossed by a block of niasonry 
projecting eastward and westward, and forming each way a sort 
of corbel or biacket. This ^ves support to the eastern and 
western faces of an octagonal spire, the other two cardinal , 
sides resting on imposts raised upon the n all itself, two spaces 
or apertures being thus left for the bells. The diagonal faces 
of the spire are supported only by their connection with the 
others ; but from the small size of the belfry it is plain the 
stone may easily have been cut in such a manner as to obviate 
any difficulty in the construction. The whole is strengthened 
as well as enriched by octagonal pinnacles at the cardinal 
sides, and at present it is banded with iron. Tlie style of the 
church appears to he early Decorated ; the windows consist of 
single lancet lights, but foliated ; the west window is modem j 
the font has an Early English character. This church stands 
at a short distance to the west of the road between Gloucester 
and Stroud, about six miles distant from the foimer; it is not 
easily visible, as it lies in a deep hollow. 

In the next specimen, the church of Acton Tun’ill, in GIou- 
ccstcrslure, the transverse block of masonry supports piers or ^ 
imposts similar to those on the nf *’ - ’ ^ ^ 

addition of shafts renders these 
sufficiently large to meet all the 
angles of an equilateral spire, its 
cardinal faces being supported by 
their corresponding imposts, and 
its diagonal ones resting between 
them, like the entablature of a 
colonnade. The cardinal sides 
have round pinnacles. This bel- 
fry, which stands over the chan- 
cel-arch, is of an Early English 
character. Some Pcipendicular 
insertions have been made in the 
body of the church The village 
of Acton Turvill is about ten 
miles westward of Slalmsbniy 
in "Wiltshire , 

At Leigh Dclanicrc the design 
is improved upon by the intro- 
duction. of a beautiful pointed 
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as at Acton Turvill, nor yet hy mere connection with the 
V others, as at Harescomb. But the turret beneath the sphe, 
^vhicll, like all the others, 1ms a cruciform section below, bc- 
. comes octagonal at the top, by means of a kind of bracket, 
which extends the cardinal faces sufficiently to make them 
correspond with the cardinal sides of the spire, and then, 
forming an obtuse angle in the horizontal plane, gives support 
to its diagonals The form of the opening, as projected on a 
vertical plane, is trefoil-headed, the top being square. Round 
the base of the spire, which is ribbed, is a delicate moulding 
■with a battlement, and on the top is a beautiful finial ; there 
arc no pinnacles. This belfry is difficult to describe, and not 
very easily drawn j but by examining it attentively, an artist 
would at once see its construction, and be able to form a» 
model. Its style and date are clearly Perpendicular Corston 
is about two miles from Malmsbury, on the Chippenliam 
road. 

These four turrets, it will be seen, are alike, in having a 
cruciform base and an octagonal spire, but they differ in the 
adaptation of the one to the other; and this variety gives 
them value in the eyes of the architect, os it will authorize 
him in forming combinations according to his skill, instead 
of scrupulously adhering to a given copy 'Tliey are also 
valuable ns comprising all the pointed styles, and as admitting 
any degree of ornament. And it will be obsen'ed, that the 
bclfiy of Corston veiy gracefully occupies a position which 
could not have been properly occupied by a turret springing 
from the ground, viz. the middle of the west front. 

If these specimens are worth imitation, a fortiori they ai*e 
worth preserving. Now, though I am by no means in the 
liabit of travelling through tlie country to spy out the naked- 
ness of tiic land, I need feel no hesitation in saying, that one 
or two of the churches mentioned arc in a state which must 
before long demand attention. In these days far less is to bo 
feared from neglect than from injudicious restoration, or from 
the necessities of a parish foiced to enlarge, repair, or rebuild, 
hut unsupplied ^\^th' funds sufficient for any thing beyond the 
least cxpcnshc fnodc of providing for the cugcncy. I am 
totally unacqujiinted with all the parishes which 1 have named, 
and know nothing of either their claims or resoiu’ces, but I 
surely am not urong in directing attention to the subject. 

• • J. L. PETIT. 
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arch between the cardinal sides of the belfry, which arc 
enriched by shafts Tlie loner part of the bclfiy forms, m 
its section, a cioss, the upper part an octagon, of nhicli 
the cardmal sides are smallei than tlie diagonals The spue 
being equilateral, its angles evidently do not corre&pond 
mth those of the turiet, and theie is also a small space left 
upon each of the caidinal sides, uncovered by the spire, this 
IS filled up by ivliat appeals to be the base of a pinnacle, 
the upper part of which has been destroyed This belfiyis 
also of Early English character though the chancel arch, and 
indeed the whole of the church, leads me to beliete that m 
point of date it belongs to the period in which the Decorated 
style prevailed The reason why shafts are introduced, botli 
in this and the last, is obvious, namely, to form a graceful 
finish to the diagonal openings, and to give the impost the 
cliaiactei of a clustered pier instead of a bare wall This 
belfiy is also central, and the addition of a south aisle gn es, in 
some aspects, a very picturesque outline to the church, which 
contains other portions woith notice, for instance a late stone 
pulpit, and some beautiful tabernacle avork at the east end, in 
tiio intenor, the east window 
beingblockcdup LeigUDela- 
mere is about eight miles from 
Chippenham, to the nortli* 
west 

Thebelfryof Coiston church 
stands upon the west gable, 
and in its constniction is per- 
haps the most elegant of nny 
llcie the tnnsverse block 
springs from a corbel immedi- 
ate y above the west inndow 
and IS carried, as at Hares- 
comb, up to the base of the 
spire as n wall, dividing, m two 
equal portions, the space be- 
tween the northern and south- 
ern piers Here the diagonals 
of tlic^pirc can neither be Sw 
nf T «Pon an nrch,S ^ 

at Ixiigh Delamcrc, nor to 1>c 
supported like an entablature^ 
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as at ’Acton Tumll, nor 5 *et by mere connection nith the 
V others, ns at Havescomb. But the turret beneath the spiic, 
Avliich, like nil the otltcrs, has a cniciforni section belou’, bc- 
. comes octagonal at the top, by means of n kind of bracket, 
wliich extends the cardinal faces sutTicicntly to make them 
correspond with the cardinal sides of tlic spire, nnd then, 
forming an obtuse angle in the horizontal plane, gives support 
to its diagonals. The form of the opening, ns projected on a 
\eitical plane, is trefoil-headed, the top being square. Round 
the base of the spire, which is ribbed, is a delicate moulding 
nith a battlement, and on the top is a beautiful finial; there 
are no pinnacles. This belfry is difilcult to describe, and not 
X ery easily drami j but by examining it attentix cly, an artist 
would at once see its construction, and bo able to form a« 
model. Its style and date arc clearly Perpendicular. Corston 
is about two miles from !Malmsbnry, on the Chippenham 
road. 

Tliese four tiuTcts, it will be seen, arc alike, in having n 
cruciform base and an octagonal spire, but they differ in the 
adaptation of the one to the other; nnd this variety gives 
them value in the e}cs of the architect, as it xrill authorize 
him in forming combinations according to Ins skiU, instead 
of scmpulously adhering to a given copy. They arc also 
valuable as comprising all tlie pointed styles, nnd as admitting 
any degree of ornament. And it will be observed, that the 
belfry of Corston very gracefully occupies a position which 
could not have been properly occupied by a tiuret springing 
from the ground, viz. the middle of the west front. 

If these specimens are w'orth imitation, a fortiori they arc 
worth preserving. Now, tliough I nra by no means in the 
babA of iravcllmg tbruugVi the country to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land, I need feel no hesitation in saying, that one 
or two of the churches mentioned are in a state which must 
before long demand attention. In these days far less is to be 
feared from neglect than from injudicious restoration, or from 
tlie necessities of a parish forced to enlarge, repair, or I’ebuild, 
but unsupplicd uith funds sufficient for any thing beyond the 
least expensive mode of providing for the exigency. I am 
totally uuacqujiinted with all the parishes which I have named, 
and know nothing of either their claims or resources, but 1 
surely am not wiong in directing attention to the subject. 

» • J. L. PETIT 
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the result of his observations as far as they have yet been 
carried. 

The isle of Anglesey has always been a- district of great sim- 
plicUy and comparative poverty, notwithstanding that its soil 
is by no means unfmitfiil, and that its mineral riches are of 
high value. Still, not being the seat of any manufacturing 
population (at any period that we know of), and the attention 
of its inhabitants being exclusively directed to agricultiu*al 
occupations, it has never seen the wealth of great feudal land- 
lords spent in adorning its villages or to\vns, — and it has not 
been devastated by the hand of modem vandalism. Anglesey 
remains nearly what it was some hundreds of years ago ; the 
manners of the people arc vciy simple and primitive; its 
ecclesiastical buildings have never been improved ; they have* 
been allowed to decay more or less, but they have not been 
so much injured by this neglect as they woidd have been by 
positive interference in days of archmological darkness. On 
the one hand, therefore, while wc arc not to expect to find any 
buildings of importance or even of magnitude (with one ex- 
ception — King ildward’s castle at Beaumarais), so, on the otlier, 
we may expect to find the medieval remains less injured than 
in other ^arts of the country, a circumstance which, with one 
or two exceptions, (such as the friaij* of Llnnvaes, destroyed 
soon after the Reformation, and an abbey near Aberffraw, also 
destroyed), is found universally to prevail. Much therefore 
may be learnt of village ecclesiastical architecture in Anglesey, 
but v^ery little of what would adorn a town. 

Tlie total number of the parochial churches in the island is 
seventy-four, nearly all of very early date in their principal 
parts ; rude in form and small in size ; often badly con- 
structed *. many barely adequate to the accommodation of a 
slowly increasmg population : nearly all of them untouched 
by modern hands. Every parish in Anglesey bears the name 
of its patron saint, or else of the holy man who first intro- 
duced Christianity, and built a place of worship in it : this is 
common indeed throughout Wales ; but it is peculiarly so in 
Anglesey, and is of great value to whoever searches into the 
history of the district. 

The common form of the Anglesey village church is cruci- 
form, always built with strict attention to the orientation of 
the edifice : small in size, being commonly from thirty to 
sixty feekin extreme length; low in height, the gable seldom 

VOL. I. G 
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being more tlnn twenty feet from the ground the ivalls 
always thick, never under tliree feet the original windows 
very few in number, and those being onl^ circular heided 
loopholes, without an} ornament whatever every thing being 
exceedingly plain, ornamentation of any kind being evidently 
beyond the means of the simple people A bell gable almost 
alwajs at the west end of the church (there being only three 
or fom old steeples m the whole island) the gables carefully 
topped with crosses, supported upon canopied trifohated 
bases, terminating the copmg of the gables , the font alwav's 
at the west end of the nave, of the simplest form, and gene- 
rail} of high antiqmty no side aisles, no trifona, no clear- 
s ones (except at Beaumarais, Hoi} head and perhaps one or 
• wo more places) , hardly a pillar or shaft to be met with in 
the whole distnct 


ter siich a descnption of the general character of these 
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tlio sktli century, wns connected with one on the smnll islniul 
named after that saint, at the iiorth-eastcni extremity of 
Anglesey. The information contained in Dugdalc, concerning 
it, i& scanty, and not altogether rcconcilcablc to tlic present 
appearance of the localities. On the island of Pricstholm, Puffin 
island, or Ynys Seiriol, there is only the tower of the coincn- 
tual church, ivith a few foundations of walls, remaining , but 
there arc some very curious subterranean galleries of small 
dimensions, and of unknown purpose, irith numerous founda- 
tions of circular British huts. The buildings at Pcnmbn itself 
consist of the conventual church, of the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tiuy: part of the conventual building, the walls of the rcfec- 
tor)', the pigeon-hoiisc.&'c., while on tlic hill above the place is 
one of those early circular-hcadcd crosses wliich arc to be met* 
with in Ireland, and some remote spots in England. In inte- 
rest, Penmon stands at the head of the ecclesiastical edifices 
of Anglesey. Next in importance to it would haic been the 

f wiory of Llanvacs, near Bcaiunarais ; but few* remnants arc 
eft standing, and a large plain building, the original destina- 
tion of which is not yet fixed, but now* used ns a stable and 
bam, is almost all tliat remains of it. The splendid altar- 
tombs, however, wiiich enriched the church, have been pre- 
sen ed, though dispersed among neighbouring churches; and 
they constitute the principal sepulchral riches of the island. 
The collegiate churcli of Holyhead, and the j)arochial church 
of Bcaumarais, are large structures, and, the latter especially, 
present good details of architectural execution. There is a 
good de^ of late Decorated and early Perpendicular work in 
them. In nearly all the churches throughout the island, 
Decorated and Perpendicular windows have been introduced, 
some of them with good effect. Porches too of various dates 
have been appended to the buildings, and in one or two cases, 
such as Llanviliangel, and Penm^mydd, curious wooden can'ed 
pulpits and miustrel-gallerics exist. 

Of tombs and monumental inscriptions, no small variety is 
to he met with : from a fragment of one commemorating 
St. Satiwainus (of the eighth or ninth century?) to the sarco- 
phagal tomb of St. Jestm, of the thirteenth centmy, and the 
elaborate alabaster altar-tombs of Llanvaes of the fifteentli 
centmy, and even to others of Elizabethan date at Beamnarais 
and elsewhere. 

The ciyil buildings of Angles^ are headed in interest and 
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importance by tbe stately Edwardan fortress of Beaiumrais 
It IS possible that some remains of the old palace of the Welsh 
princes may be traced at Aberffraiv their capital but here the 
survey is as jet deficient In interest, however, the castle of 
Beainnarais is perhaps the chief medieval remain upon the 
island, and in some respects it is more valuable to the military 
antiquarian than the more stately contemporary structures of 
Conn ay and Caernarvon It is very com])lete , its parts and 
their destinations may all be readdy made out , its military 
position (the ivarfare of the time consideied) is very remark- 
able, and it possesses the only complete military chapel to be 
loiind in the Principality The survey of this is almost entirely 
nmshed and the subject of it is important enough to form 
either a monograplnc account, or to be placed m a senes of 
accounts of the Edwardan buddings of Wales A few other 
ra 1 ary buildmgs may probably be traced in sorat parts of 
Anglesey, but sufficient observation has not yet been made on 
this branch of its medieval remains 
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AVe may aclcUliat a good fcdmg of >cncration for local anti- 
quities pre\ails in the island, especially among the clergy : — 
the people are not naturally (lcstmcti\ e nor desirous of change ; 
they arc proud of their isolation, }et they are courteous and 
obliging to strangers ■u'lio nill come to explore tlieu* remote 
parochial edifices ; they arc full of old traditions, and they can 
point out tlie scene of many an interesting event, preserved 
chiefiy in the recollection of those linng on the spot. 

As yet Rowland’s Mona AnViqua is the only work of autho- 
rity on the antiquities of Anglesey. It is a book of much 
learned research as well as of good common sense, and fully 
deserving the attention of a new and careful editor. The 
medie\ al remains of the island arc however worthy of descrip- 
tion as well as those of tlic Cymric period ; and it is witli this 
riew that the present sun'ey is carried on. 

REV. n. L. JOHES. 
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(we believe) in no pictonal monuments older than the reign 
of Henry IV , nevertheless, a rrench writer of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Jehau de Meun, (uho completed 
the famous Romance of the Rose) speaks very distinctly 
ot women s horns he describes the gorget or neck cloth as 
being tuisted several times round the neck, and pmned up to 
the liorns — 


L% gorge et li goitrons sent hors de ia touelle, 

Oil il n a que uj tonrs a la toume bouelle 
Maw xl y a d espingles plus de demie escuelle 
Fichieesea ij romes etentour laiooelle 

After observing that these horns appear to be tlesigued to 
nound the men, he adds, “ I know not whethei they call 
gibbets or corbels tint which sustauis their horns, which they 
consider so fine hut I venture to say that St Elizabeth is not 
in Paradise for having carried such baubles Moremer they 
make a great encumbrance, for between the towel (gorget), 

md the lioms, 

may pass a rat, or the largest weasel on this side Arras ’’ 

Je oe say soo apjelle polences ou coibiaox 
Ce qui sousiient leur eomet que Unt tienneul o biaux 
Wais bien rous osc dire que sainte EIjsil laiix 
> est pas eu Pacadis pout porter Hex babmux 

C^flnil/T 'll” "" I'Mnbourras, 

S k tl™ ? f P** <Ie bourns, 

Ou k gregneur moustelle qu. soil jusques Arras 

Tettamenl Jehan de Meun ) 

for attributing” Jon "ftiranidJ Ims been blamed 

dress to so early a nenoil°ns “1?* ‘”'V) fte homed head- 
Tngland Jeha^do JWs 1 I 
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sermon against the extravagant dress of the ladies, and tint 
he had blamed particularly the baieness of their necks and 
their horns He had directed people, on the approach of 
■nomen thus dressed, to cry “Iliirte, helm,” and “iJe-n^are of 
the nm” “ If ne do not get out of the way of the women, 
we shall he killed , for they carry horns to kill men They 
cany gieat masses of other people’s hau upon their heads ” 

Et cotamande par aatie, 

Qug cliascun ' liurte, lielia, die 
Trop t tardon, 

‘ Hurte, behn, pur le pardon 
Se des fames ne nous gatdon, 

Gets seromnics, 

CornfS ont por tuer les Lommes 
Dautriu clietreus portent granz sommes, 

Desiislor teste 

We learn from the two last lines of tins c\tiact tint the horns 
were supported "with (or made of) false ha\i After hft% mg fur- 
ther warned people of the daiigci of such a homed animal, 
and expatiated on the impropriety of going mth the neck un- 
covered, the satinet returns again to the Jioms, and says that 
the Bishop had promised ten daj&’ pardon to all who would 
ciy “ Heurte.heliei,” at their approach *'By the faith I ouo 
St Mathurin^ they make themselves homed aMth platted 
hemp or hnen, and counterfeit dumb beasts” — 

Et a toz cels x jors panlone, 

Qiii ciieroDt a tel personae, 

* Hurte belml 

Foi que je dot saint Mathehn ' 

De cliaQTie ourre ou de Uti 
Se font coravet, 

Et contrefoDt les bestes mues ^ 

“ There is much talk of their horns, and m fact people laugh 
at them tliroughout tlie town” — 

De lor comes est grant | nrole, 

Genz s en gabent, u est pas fnrole, 

Parmi la vile 

The foregoing extracts prove the existence of this descrip- 
tion of head caress in rrauce at the beginnmg of the foui- 
teenth As might be expected from the knowm anilogy m 
the history of costume m the two countnes, we find the'same 
fashion, existing at the safiietime m Enghiid, winch proies 
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that it was not partial or transitoiy. A satire on the 
vanity of the ladies, written in England about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and preserved in a manuscript in tlie 
British Museum of that date*, commences thus— “What shall 
we say of the ladies when tli^ come to festivals ? they look 
at each other s heads, and carry bosses like horned beasts; if 
any one be without horns, she becomes an object of scandal.” 

Quei diroins des dames launt rieneut a fesles ? 

Les unes des autres avisent Ics testes, 

Portent les boces enm tomvet hettet ; 

Si mile seit deseomue, de cele font les gestes, 

A Latm song on the venality of the Judges, preserved in an^ 
^bnghsh manuscript of tlie beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tu^ , speaking of the influence of the fair sex in procuring 
judgments^ sap — “ But if some noble lady, fair and lovely, 
min horned head, and that encircled witli gold, come for 
judgment, she dispatches her business without having to say 
Q word, ’ ‘ ® *' 


Sod ti <)Q»dam nobilis, 
Pulcra vel aioabilis, 

com capUe comulo, 
auro ciTcurovoIuto, 
Accedat ad judicium, 

Iltec expedit negotium 


ore suo muto. 

hiT “hove to the horns of rams ; per- 
the consitlpZHn forming an idea of their shape by 

horned tn TI' 1 ^ inters of the age apply the term 

the Apo. 


'rn genti inntila?, cornutu dueihis! 
t Qui mulctant moOlos armatia frontibns, 

Hum babel quilibct frnnum in comibus, 

raster o*iumsedrastusoTibus. 

dcscribed^^^^^vV'^^fi^ documents a particularity of costume 
met with in^-inp period when it has not yet been 

easily nccouiitpt/fn^ ‘stical mouunients ; a circumstance not 
jiulging too Imstilv of M “eke us cautious in 

irom m°erc nSt evid^'"'” of any thing 

" < T. WRIGHT. 

Ibe Rcliquiiu Antiquia, 


• I*rinted 
Tol i. p. 1C2 


, ■ ■ -:''?.®''"ypu>'bcstion,)p.22i. 

I rmtea in lie PoJ.ucU Song,, (C.n,. p. ^*^®*“* “'tnbuted to Walter iiap 



ON CKOSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES COM^IONLY 
• APPROPRIA'rED TO TEMPLiVKS. 

On the occasion of the cleansing and restoration, recently 
effected by Edward Richardson, of certain effigies in the 
Temple Church, which I have for many years known and been 
accustomed to regard wnth great interest, and the details of 
which I w’as much gratified to see once more brought to light, 

I became curious to ascertain on what authority cross-legged 
effigies of knights, habited in mail and surcoats, are generally 
reputed to be representations of knights of the order of the 
Temple. I have been frequently reminded of the prevalence * 
of this opinion by the remarks of intelligent friends with 
whom I have at various times examined the Temple effigies, 
and it may suffice to shew how general it is even among 
archaeologists by reference to the “Hiut^ of the Cambridge 
Camden Society,” where, under the head of Ancient Armour, 
(p. SC, 4th edit ,) effigies of Knights Tcmplnis arc mentioned 
as if they w'ere numerous. I have not much acquaintance 
with matters of this kind, but after liaving given to the sub- 
ject of these remarks all the attention which my limited leisure 
would peimit, I have arrived at tlie conclusion that such 
effigies arc not those of Templars, and moreover that there 
does not exist a single effigy of a knight of that older in this 
country. In support of these positions, winch may appear 
novel to many, I adduce the following observations. 

If any effigy of a Templar do exist in England, it is surely 
most likely to be among those in the Temple Church hcie iii 
London ; but possibly some one elsewhere, hitherto over- 
looked, may from its costume or historical testimony have a 
better claim to be so considered. Now% w'e have at the 
Temple nine effigies, all in military costumes of the era of tlie 
Templars except one, which is perhaps of a later date, being 
in a sleeved surcoat and chain mail, the othei-s being in ring 
mail 5 but this effigy was not oiiginaUy in the Temple, having 
been brought thither from Yorfehirc about 1082, as Mr. E. 
Richardson, in .his recently published work on these effigies, 
has satisfactorily shewn. Of the nine effigies, six are cross- 
legged, but tlu-ee of tliese six, there is great reason to believe, 
represent* persons who, though buried theie, weic not of the 

■'OL I J| 
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order, and therefore I doubt whether any of the nine he 
effigies of Templars. The effigy brought fi-om Yorhshire — one 
of the cross-legged — represents, we liave good ground for / 
supposing, a Lord de Ros, who was not a Templar. There ‘ 
are two however not identified, that have a great resemblance 
to each other. Tliey may possibly be representations of 
knights of the order, but only one of them is cross-legged. 

I do not infer from the circumstance of some gilding and 
painting having been found upon them, that the living 
originals were not Templars, because the order, or at least the 
superiors among them, may have departed from the plainness 
of attire enjoined by St. Bernard. No one, however, of the nine 
^effigies is bearded or habited in a mantle, or has any cross 
apparent ; but some of those not identified have mustaches, 
and meir chins being hidden by the hoods or helmets, they 
may be supposed to have also beards. I can hardly believe 
that a Templar would be represented without the peculiar 
custincbons of his order being made quite evident. 

As far as my information extends, the only known effigy of 
a iemplar is or was to be found in tlie church of St.Yvod de 
Brame, near Soissons in France, and is figured by Montfaucon 
de la Monarebie Frnnpaise,” (tome ii. 

P tT' of Jolm de Drenx, second 

■'^^0 is said to have been 
*5 o mentioned in the list of those con- 
. si'-™ in the “Memoirps Histo- 

S ™ (pnblished in 1806). PiobaHy he 

represented bearded, and 
remarkable, without 

unm t "-itb a cross 

™ the • Vr'’ “f ‘i'n "'''nr. The cross 

aro rafc e° '™‘ “■= •™s of it 

mfcoumfle X r’- i^ ‘1-rrefore altogether 

that f 

.cS!“rt i^=h 

been Temphrs ;_aiul otlic J’ m,I!r fF"l™ 

cvi.lc„co not ,0 have tll: o^r' 'Ih ” .S 
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commonly worn by tlic kiuglits of the tv’-'clftli niid tliirtccntli 
centuries nmy liii'c been sometimes iinstflkcn for t!ic religious 
habit of the Templars. 

Afy enquiries lia\c been likewise directed to monumental 
effigies of knights of other militniy' religious orders. 1 ha\e 
not been able to find, or hear of, niiy etiig}' of a Hospitaller; 
none I believe arc knomi to have existed at Clcrkemvcll. As 
far as I can learn there were no moiunncnts of tins kind in 
the church of St. John at Vnlctta on the dissolution of the 
order of ^lalta, though the floor nns almost covered uitli 
sepulchral stones. Of the order of St. Ijazanis and the Teu- 
tonic order, I have no inforiimlion. Stothard, in bis well- 
knorni "Work, (p. 52,) has given two effigies — tho'se of Sir^ 
Roger dc Bois and his lady — in the mantle of the order of* 
St. Anthony, with tlic Tau-cross on the shoulder. 

"Were it not for the solitaiy' instance uliich I have men- 
tioned from ^lontfnucon, I should be much disposed to infer 
from the result of iny enquiries, that there was some nilc or 
statute of the order of the Temple, or some tacit undcrstnmling 
among them, forbidding the representation of the knights by 
monumental effigies ; although I can find no such prohibition 
in the rule of St. Bernard. With the German translation of 
the statutes by Miintcr, (Berlin, 1791,) I am not acquainted 
farther than from the account given of them in the " Memoirca 
Ilistoriqucs.” Tlicy seem to have furnished much of the in- 
formation contained in an article on the Templars published 
in the “Libraiy' of Entertaining Knowledge." Jinny of tlicm 
appear to be of later date than the rule of St. Bernard. They 
required, for example, that each knight of the order should 
have a white * cottc d’armes’ cnsignccl with a red cross before 
and behind: which cottc darmes I conceive was the surcoat, 
and this new regulation was probably made after it had 
become customary for secular knigbts to display armorial 
bearings on their surcoats. Such regulations no doubt were 
subordinate to the rule of the order, and only enacted from 
tune to time by a generaHchaptcr, in the same manner as 
were the statutes of the knights of Malta. 

After all, whether there be or be not effigies of Templars 
existing, is a fit subject for arclueological enquiry. Should 
there eventually be discovered any effigy rcfciriblc to tlicir era, 
representing a man, whether in armour or not, habited in a 
mantle with a cross on his bicast or shoiddcr, and with a long 
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beard, or having eitlier of these pcciili.irities, such nn effigy 
may probably be that of a Templar or a Hospitaller At this 
distance of time, however, the colours which distingmshed the 
two orders would hardly remain, but the foim perhaps of the 
cross, or, in the absence of a helmet, the coif, cap, or chapeau, 
might furnish the means of determining to which of the orders 
he belonged 

1 have confined these remarks to knights of the order of the 
Temple Some of the effigies m the Temple Church may ^ery 
likely represent peisons who were attached to the order as 
lay as'jociates, or affiliated These how ever were not properly 
Templars , they were not of the order , they neither took tlic 
habit nor the vows , and in fact lived and died as if they were 
quite independent of them 

I may mention, m conclusion, on the authority of Mr Ad- 
dison 8 History of the Knights Templars, (p 97 2nd edit ,) 
that a monumental effigy of a priest of the order, holding a 
chalice, may be found m the church of St Mary at Bologna, 
m Italy The time of his death appeals in the foUoiving 
epitaph 


Stirpe Eotis Petrus viruitis munere clani«, 
Stieuuus, ecce, pupl Chnstijacet crdine charus, 
Veste feiens menwque cruccm nuoc bidera scamlit, 
Exemplum nohis speclaiidi ceelica pandit 
Annis ter ttmis ngmit miUe treceniis 
Sexta quarte man fr«^t lux organa mentis ’ 


Although this monmnent was executed after the dissolution 
tn spp ^ 1329, 01 later, it would be interesting 

tint Vr diawing of it Tor I think it highly probable 
Pnim ruFJTwv ^vith Raynal dc 

them hpfnrp n ortlcr from the charges preferred against 
Peter rlp R t Mr Addison calls him 

W Wn he might also 

House m mentions a clock at the Temple 

Bon fUonomni P^’ 'which are the words "Fr Pftrds dc 
MCCCIII” Templi in curia Roiiana 

nnd the same person^ * 

* ‘ w s w 


ituilU Ttmplf Ftb 23 1811 
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It is the object of the following catalogue to supply a clue 
to the practical antiquary in his interpretation of ancient art 
where, but for this sacred heraldry, lie must have worked ui 
the dark In the middle ages, pictures were the books of the 
unlearned, and those who were unable to lead, could at once 
recognise a Saint by his appiopriate emblem The memory of 
these things has long since faded away in oui country , but 
illuminated manuscripts painted glass, the paintings winch 
decorate the screen work or walls of many of our churches, 
monastic seals, and early wood engravings, furnish us with 
the means of resuscitation 

Saints of the highes.t order bad double feast, or nine 
mssons as'signed to them in the Breviary, so that the leader 
may easily ascertain to which he ought to give a preference m 
cases of doubt When the same emblem belongs to many 
Saints ^ the same denomination^ an asterisk (*) is prefived to 
the enoUm as a caution, that he may not too hastily appro 
priate 

The following abbreviations have been employed throughout, 
0 which are here added the vestments belonging to each 
a means of distmgmslung from each other different 
Saints who had the same emblem 


TtrUvt someth!, a book in the left On seals (and 
other insignia of a Bis^hop ^ ^ DilmaUC and 

lialmatic and Alb sometimp* a At ^ Bishop wears a Cope orer a 

rarely Rochet, and Alb, but the latter very 

^ (^®tiobitc) or i\u» at* it 
pnlar the Nun a frock often « "v usually a sea 

^covering the chin polar, and a close fitting kerchief or veil 

»oi«el.mc, rep,Med»!„on.om 

H //mnir II ^ (See A) . 

|nra and large iHn.S'han^^n*^ h* has a scull before 

tnnR «t h„ prfie sometnicsheiscladinskmsof 
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K. Kmj. A CrowTi, Sceptre, Ball and Cross, (or Mound,) anil tlie other wcll- 
Inown insignia of royalty. 

M. Martyr. Usa.illy dressed in the \csttncnts belonging to his rank in the 
Church, with the cmhlcni of his martyrdom m Ills right hand, and a palm* 
hratich in his left. 

P.P. (Pater Patrnm) Poyie. Triple Crown, triple Cross-stalT, ami Cope. 

P. Pnesi. Vested in the mass-reslment, composed of the Chasuble, Slaniplc, 
Stole, Amess, Alb 

V. TirfliM. CommoDlj as a young woman with flowing h.atr sometimes as a 
Nun' (SeeC.) 

W. indor. An aged woman, wearing a mantle, a kerchief or reil, and wimple 
coTering the chin, resembling the attire of a Nun. 

The reference to the tlay of the Saint’s anniversary may ho 
considered as an index not only to the various Breviaries, hut 
to nearly all the collections of the lives of Saints that have been* 
published. In every instance that occurs to my recollection, 
the legends are inserted according to tlie place which they 
occupy in the order of the year : so tliat the reader may refer 
to them uathout any difficulty, in case of his wishing to under- 
stand the vaiiGnak of any paiticular emblem. 

The chief work to which rcfeicncc may he made with ad- 
vantage for information regarding the legends of Saints, is the 
Jeta Sanciorum, in which they aic found arranged according 
to the order of the year : this great work, comprised in fifty- 
three folio volumes, extending only to October, comprises a 
mass of valuable historical materials, and dissertations on nu- 
merous subjects comrccted with sacred antiquities. A contin- 
uation of tins work is now in progress in the Netherlands. 
The Acta of the Saints of the Benedictine Rule, edited by 
^ilahihon, are exceedingly valuable, and afford authentic evi- 
dences for the early liistoiy of Great Britain, which are not 
published elsewhere. ’Plie numerorm versions of the Golden 
Legend, by Jacob de Voragine, arc well known ; the rare early 
edition by IVynkyn de IVorde, presents many little wood-cut 
figures of Saints, and some of the Fi-ench editions arc more 
• fully illustrated in this manner. Tlie Nom Legenda Angliw 
of John Capgrave is the most important authority as regards 
English Hagiography, and the Ltber Fedivalk may be con- 
sulted with advantage. The most curious relations, however, 
illustrative of the usages of the Church, of history, and of 
manners, aie still to he found only in the IvISS preserved in 
pur public libraries. Many compilations have been published 
in vano^ij countries uhicli may be found useful ; such as the 
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Lttes of the Scants, by Alban Butler, J^etn di Katahbm 
Catahgus Sanctorum, Lugd 1542, Ilarwi Vitce Sanctorum, 
Antw, 1690, and Gra&nx Jlla: Sanctorum, Cologne, IGIC 
With respect to the Roman Brcviarj, preference should be 
given to the editions Mhichneic printed befoic the Council 
of Trent , and ivith reference to the Saints of any particular 
country to the local Breviaries 


RULES or APPROPRIATION 

1 In cases of doubt recollect that the Apostles, the most 
•popular Saints in the Christian world and in that particular 

country or neighbourhood the patron Saint of the Church it- 
self or those uhose rehques arc knoun to liaie been deposited 
there m ancient times, are more likely to have been depicted 
than others In addition to nluch I would remark, that 
connected with some Chuiches, there were guilds dedicated to 
particular Saints 

2 When two or more Saints bear the same emblem those 
who are most popular ought to lm\e the benefit of the doubt , 
and obsene carefully the quahtg of the Saint, whether he 

Tta “ 

1 for this will be often 

ar rAitr Tluis, ,f you discover two or 

also Kxsonablj expect to find the others 

art^ catalogue to the interpretation of ancient 

™rtan n “‘'= ■=”>>1™ from its imim 

file ^rLr ™ T if ’ ““''‘,”2 “ ’“8''^“' distinction lietween 

propnum the accidens Even in cases where tbev 

t ae"- 

could be mven detail Of this many examples 

as transfixed with snJ martyr is sometimes represented 
m his hand sometimes he bears an arrow 

(mLy'of vrtmm '"pp^'ng tlif „,/e„or Saints 

anj emblem exdusihpf o’^actly the same way) Iiad 

ye im A„rea, for example ) the same wid cut is 
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continually repeated ; but Saints of tbis order would scarcely 
be represented except in places where they had a local 
interest, discoverable by county hfetory or the tradition of the 
neighbourhood. 

C. Ancient paintings in fresco, on panel, or glass, and 
manuscript illuniinations, have of course an authority which 
cannot belong even to the earliest wood-cuts ; as the artist 
had not the same temptation to generalise or repeat. Never- 
theless, many of these early wood-cuts were unquestionably 
designed after more ancient models on panel, glass, &c., and 
where they can be identified by their circumstances are of 
\ cry gi'cat value. 


Aiuscivisa . , . remale «tnpl«jed in disttibuling itlms • . StPotenttana»,Y. MaylO 
Aviah. ..... . a nXUie A\\a . . . . S\. SvaTViMi,?. P. Awg 1 

,, , /St. Thomas & BecLet^, 

•Altar ...... Martyrdom of a B>inop at th« Altar • • • X Dec. 29 

Altar King lying at the foot of an Altar .... St. Canute, K. M. July 1 0 

fSt Clement, P. P. M. 

Anchor At the feet < Nov. 23, or SuFelir, 

(. Bp JI. March 8 

A'”'-- \ 

Anoel and Coy , Waiting together, (see boot, of Tofeit) • - ^ 

fSt.GeoTge,M April 23, 

Armolr XVariioi in < or St. Maurice, 

. t Sept 22 

Arms and Legs . Cut off SL Adrian, M. March i 

• \RRO'(*orSrcsR, In hand, somelimes the emblem of . ... St Thomas, Ap. Dec. 21 

•AuRo-ft & Kook. In hand . St Ursula, V.M. Oct. 21 

r St. Edmund, K. M Nov. 

Arrows Saint stripped, and transfixed with . . . . < 20, or St. Sebastian, 

L M. Jan 20 

BsNNrB across . Seen in the air ............... St. Constanlius*, Emperor 

Ussarr Held in the hand, containing bread ... St. Philip, Ap. May 1 

• lUsKFr ...... Of Fruit, Flowcvs, and Spleea tn hand . . St. Dorotliy, V. M. Feh C 

Urn .... (Two Fliysioans attending a Bishop tn 1 t Sl Cosmas and Sl Ua- 

' * * 1 Bed mian, M Sept. 27 

BtEutiE In the bach ground SL Ambrose, Bp. Dec. 7 

UuNt. M HN . . . . Hestored to sight, by a Sunt SL Magnus, iL Aug. 19 

Btoca Saint kneel og at, the son namg Sl Walthcof 

A Pppe kneeling at the SL rabian-*, P. P. M. Ac. 

» .. ‘bytheTniV^roiCoiwuritbewurealiywtettda. 

• ^ As~««»“rMari^.r6reprr«aUdattLa 

II »»*»• jimh«bi* th»t ibw an error, a»d block. ' * 

' OL. J. , 
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Cuoss 
Cross 

Cr<h^ *if d Fiowre I" kneeling 
Cups 
Dfud 


(St Helena, Empress, 

A large one in the arms | jg 

( A tall one, with a beU at the top > J St Anthony of Fadua, 
• a p g by Ins side ) 1 C June 13 

In the sky, conversing with a 1 irgm | Bridget, V July 21 

St OcUlo, Abbot, Dec 31 


•Heviis 
Doe or Hind 
D oo 

Doo 

Dove 
Dove 

Doves . 

Dragon 
Dragon 
Eacle 

ExrosiTORiuu 
Fspousals 
Iacg 

Faldstool A mitred Figure kneeling at 
Fawn, or rather 
A,mopE )At. kins 'reel 

Fawn or Dos Before a Female who holds a cross 
Vt ith a Devil taking her band 
Held by an ecclesiastic 


St Jlarcialis, Bp July 2 
( St Apollinans, July23 
( &. others 

( StLucy.V M Dec 13, 
■[ and manj others 
St Giles A Sept 1 
St Dominick"’, C Aug 4 


Two cops or goblets 
Raised to life 

Beating a Saint with a cluh 
^aiuts tormented by 
Crouclung near an Abbot 
Setting a globe on fire 
( Seated near a Saint, with a 1oat m bis 1 

< mouth a plague spot on the Sami 8 > St Roche, C Aug 16 
I thigh ) 

Lighting on the head St Eunuchu* c July 15 

Bringing a letter St Oswald K Aug S'* • 

In a basket and staffm the hand St Joachim Apnl 16 

Under the feet of an armed figure St George, 11 \pril 23 

f Under the feel, and spear with a cross I J St Margaret, V M July 
\ at the top in the hand j k 20 

St.nd,n6by.h..,d. ^ St^Jota EvanspL.t’, 

Of Blessed Sacraioent m the hand St Clare, V August 12 

T- J St Callianne of Sienna, 

To the Saviour j April 30 

(Of the Saviour upon a cloth 0T>e, n 

i kerchief usually c^led the lemefe J ® 


Female 
Fetter or ^Ia 
NACLE 

Fire 

Fisu 

•Fioooino 

Flood 

Flowpr 

Flowers 

Fruit 


CcN EALOCICIL 
Tree 


St Ambrose^, Bp. Dec. 7 
St Henry VI , K. 

St Withburga V C 
St Tlieodora C Nov 22 
St Leonard, C Nov 6 
St Januanus Bp Sept 19 
St Simon Ap Oct 28 
j St Regina, St Gorgon, 
I St Theodore &c 

I St \ erena circa Aug 30 
In one hand, and <iword in the other St Dorothy^ V M 1 eb 6 
Sprouting fiom the neck, lead in hand St Flora V M June IS 
An animal eating at the feet of a Saint St hlangen, circa Sept 6 
In the band J James the Less, Ap. 

{ May 1 

f Rising from tbereclining figure of anl . , _ 

\ old man | Jesse IhePatnarch 


A Saint lighting a 

Held in the hand , sometimes two 

A Saint scourged to death with rods 

( Houses swept away by figure at a 
I prison window 


• B«w Boos* 

• Tl • B1««J Virgin an t msoj SilDtstbos 

• A /Wnhupmiigio t e r«r ot a flgere w th 

crawB i, a conns >n »}vi bol of ■ Po'xi — 
tXjTo brtrsllnag Into lb* enr of a ropo b 


»7mbol of Tope 0 regorjr the Q real 
r SceCiMtici tipra 
J Be* Dae IllTE tupra 
See Biijex , pra 
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Car ying the nlant Sav ont on h 9' 
shou der across a nrer 1 e lea s 
on a rude staff w] ch often is 
represe tel as bnist nto leaf a 
Herm t nsnally n the d sta ce with 
a lanter ' 


St. Christopher M July25 


{ Sl Anthony the Her 
ni t Jan. 17 
fSt Lawrence D M 


Gaou\D 
Hairy Man 
Halbert 
HamhcrA \kv 
Ham er a dl 
Crosier | Id h s hands 
Hand Cutoff 


Satan appear ng n tl e form of 

Jmaby.De.™ {^A.gio 

f Excavated for d scorerv of treasured t?. o * k- * 

i before a King | St Guntenaims K Ap 27 


Wear rg a crown before a doable o 
In h s hand sabre by h s s de 
e band s rord in the oti ei 


F gure play ng on tl e 


• Harp 


Hatc ct Hal ■) 

BERT or Bat I In the hand 


TEE Axe 
Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Heart 

Heih it 

Hill 

Hind 

Horns 

IIOnSEBACE 

Horseback 

Host 

Idol 

Infants 

Key 

Kings „UD 

Kmqmt 

Kmfe 
Ladder 
I AUB 

! Mmt o h,r. 


Carried n the 1 ands 


St Onof as June II 
St Theodore M Not 9 
St. Adnan M March 4 
5 SL Eloy (Ehg us) B 
{ Dec 1 

St. Cynacus M Ang 8 
fS CecihaVM Nov 22 
< St Dunstan AbpMay 
^ 19 or King Band 

St Matt) 38 Ap Feh 24 

f’ 


fStDerys Ahp M Oct 
■J 0 St W R ired V M 
( Nov 3 

Sl John Bapt st Aug 29 
St-Cuthbeit Dp Maich20 
St Dar d the Psalm st 
SnAugust net Bp Aug 2S 
Sl F acre C Aug 30 
St Dav d Abp March 1 


Carried in a d $h or charger 
Of K ng Oswald m h a band 
Of Ool ath n ihe hand 
In the hand or sometimes n th< 

Kneel ng w th beads m hand 
A Sa nt preachuig oo a 

Mbjr '"}sb = i.. a s„. i 

{“'.7.b7ul*‘ “■> “‘'“{si M..„ 

/AD shop mounted ra s n? b s cros er ( 

t aga Rst a monster ■{ SL Donatus Bp SepL 6 

Several mounted figures one crow ed St Maur cc Af SepL 2‘» 
A U sh^ del ver ng t nlo a man s 1 aud St Lupus Bp July ■’9 


St Philii “ Ap May 1 
Holy Innocents Dee 28 


Fall ng from U pedestal 
Murdered by Sold ers 
I One or two n b s hand the one fre ) 
i quenflyofgold the other ©fs Wer J Jane‘’9 

TNim n >1, (v a fSt Caspar StMclchor 

Three wth the r gift, ) 

f A Dove cm h 9 bead and the Arms! ' K- K Jan C 

( of France f ® K Aug *’5 

Guarded by.wolf ^dmu d luAI Nov 20 

Armed on horsebacl Dragon at h e feet St George* M Apr 1 23 
r gure hold ng one f St Bar I olomew Ap 

^^b™bLrs'' " 

SL Agnes V M Jan 2S 


At her feet 

r fai«p c«Bt*j 


Egjtr 


CKlBved in Ihe F! gbi in • 
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At the feet, and a cross in lus hand 
In hand 

Spots on the body 

In an Angel a hand 

In a pot near the D ^ i^n 

L}mg near a Saint 

See CvROiSAt 

Grouching at a Saint s feet 


LlphoVS 
Lilt 
Lilies 
Lion 
Lion 
•Lions 

LotrandllosARY Inthehand 
^ails In ^ s hand 

Oar a Prelate hewing down an oat 

Oil Distilling from the hand 

Oroan Figure playing on the 

Ox Lying n»r him 

Pabto&al St vf? Fixed into a roct or tomb 


PiLonW 

Pope 

Pulpit 


\ staff, an<i escallop shell 
On horsehaet, blessing the people 

Saint preaching from a 


fSt. Gudula ^ M Jan 
■< 8 or Sl Hugh, Bp. 

L April 1 
St. Angradesma 
f SU Gabriel, the Angel *, 
( March 25 
( Blessed \ irgin Jlary, 
\ ^larcli 25 
5 St Mark Esaugelist', 
( April 2o 

I St^gapetus M Septl" 
"i alsoseseralotherM M 
fSt John the Almoner, 
\ Ahp Jan 23 
St William'’, M Mar 21 
(St Boniface, Alp am? 
i AI June 5 
St Vi alhurga, \ May 1 
St Cecilia, ^ M *Nov 22 
5 St Lute, Erangehst, 
\ Oct 18 

St Wulstan Bp Jan 19 


Saint cladiDslaTine withhat bourdon ^ ^St^Jemes the Great, Ap 


i July 25 
St Leo P P Apnl 11 
fSt Maternus St lln 
< pen St Peter, St 
i. Paul &,e 
St 1 incent M Jan 22 
St Paul II Jan 10 or IS 


Race Saiot upon the rack 

Rave'I Bringing food to two Hermits 

Saint thrown into a riser or a pit St \ italis Apnl 28 

Saint embrac ng a rock St Rosalia, \ Sept I 

A bundle of inthehand St Faith \ M Oit G 

Under the feet St Pancras, Apnl 3 

A long saw in band St Simon Ap ^ Oct 23 

lleldbyan Angelinarmour.weigbiogsouls St Michael* Sept 29 
Held in a Prelate « hand St ^mbroie. Ahp Dec. 7 

J St Mary Magdalene, 

A,f..t,ori»h.nd ^ St.j™n,t,ac 5.= ' 

In tlie 1 and ht M alstan, Bp 

T. , 5 The ScTcn Sleepers, 

Praying or asleep in acarem ^ July 27 ‘ 

n,/ . , /St Crispin and St Cm 

i pm,™ M M Ocl .>5 

fA saint worshipping before it with^ 

< beads in his hand andadogathis > St M endeIin,circaSept SU 


RiTEn 
Roct 
Rons 
Saricen 
Saw 
Scales 
Scourge 
•Scull 
Sctthe 

Se%en Persons 
SUOEMIEERS 


SlIRiNE 


T Bee D BAD et pra ^ 

• Ii w pocul arly if not exclo eelp in Ike 
Jrnvnciu on tlint the archangel Gabriel u ll na 
painteJ appear ngto tbeTirginieated at a table 

* St- Jerome la also attended bjr a L on 
I Maormljiy the Jew* at horw h 


* Bc« llarp npni. 

* Seobieil rupra 

« 9-«AaaouR i pra 

* A Bcnll WM common to all Ilermit* Tho 
blagdalene generally Loare her Bos or Seise 
SABS wnicb tee rupra 
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In left hand opea hooL in i^ht 
Held by a Soldier in armonr 


St Fiacre* C Aug 30 
< St*} Long nus Soldier 
j M March 15 
/ StHubert Bp Nov S St. 
\ Eustach us M Mayl5 
SL Aldan Bp Aug 31 
St. Leonard Nov 6 


Staq Crouching at a Prelate 8 feet SL Aidan Bp Aug 31 

tSTorff.! J Per'ons CO fined in tie stocks rescued ? c* x ^ ^ 

Stocks ^ ^ | St. Leonard Nov 6 

STO^ES In the sk rt or lap of a Prelate s chasuble St Alphage Abp Ap ID 

STO^E In h s hand or stones in h s lap SL Step] en D JL Dec *>5 

s™ ..d E... { “ ”sf .r ““ Ep. M., IS 

S OBD In hand St Paul Ap " June 29 

SwoBo In hand oa some Norfolk sereena St 'Matth as Ap Feh 24 

Sword Fixed m the acull of an Archb shop ( St. The nas 5 Becket 

^ L Dec 29 

S WORD Through bis body as he stands at the Altar St Quinicus July 2’ 

**“'■*= n stenng to Saints at a isbief St Petromlli Iilay 31 

T» ORva Bishop dragged over St Mark E Apr 1 25 

TooTiiiaPtRcctts And Palm brawl » in the hand St 'kpo'l<’*’‘» ' 

Tower In the hand St Barbara V M Dec 4 

Tn„ |E1....„ ,E, h,.d 

TrePOII OcIt n V ^ 

Sj smrocr ^ In a B shop s band St Patrick March 17 

1 <l>i d poured from held over St Ales us July 17 
Virgin /Sonet mes crowned surrounded bvl.N xt , x sr n.> ei 

\ many others of smaller s re ^ I S'- 
> iROtN ind Ch ld Appearing from Heaven to a Sa nt St Bernard A Aug 20 
Maiuibo PoorMenafeel ( StLoms K orStEditli 

( 'V Aug “’o 

M I EriS.Svofto Or several wheel* commonly broken | 


M I EFL & S voRo Or several wheel* commonly broken j 

Voiuv Covered w h her flow ng ha r \ 


Motana /^? ” 'xsnng the fivewounds of O t \ 

S Lord commonly rad « ng from a I St Francis C Oet 1 
k cruc fied Seraph m tl e a r J 

or rrsxn ALS 

Dedication or A C: Lnni a». .. . 

do..... o. E.,rr.cJ" r, """ “ 

«'«iCNTtoNovT.,rr rc/inn n ature 1 eld in tl e hand 

^ f»»">"'lo"lor...mb.mo„o.p„i.to., M.y 3 

JxALTATiov OF tiieCio.x ' ^ *d to Ileavcn by Angels VugusllS 
p * ^ ^ kneel ng before a cross n tl o a r Seplcn her 1 ♦ 

o*Mi CiiRisTi r JA« e supported ly two Alen or an Fipos tory w th 

I « eruclanst can- edm process on JIa) 31 
Trimtt /77"e3fr«inpirple exietlyaliko— also iheFatheras 

\ an old Min » (b triple crown the Son as a joung 
I one a d tl e Holy Sp r t as a dove 

r T f"'"* •"mu.d »g 1 ». I ..i . 

All «5oi I . ; . .** “*’* h m rebruaiy -’2 

j Angels release from a fery gulph so Is represented 
^ “"'*'^t**7»nn«ri tllech Idrel Nov 2. 


F xaltatiov of r 
Coarii Ciiristi 


« •~HlS« T nrrm 

* A Ps n <m i) * rxi... 

• /nl'w k'-flrofflp.l* 


, ** “ft'o rxprxsxB xd w h a Sloak stso I 

log b«<.irx brr 



C\T\LOGCE OF THE 1.MBLU1S OF SUNTS 
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OF THE vrOSTLES MOST USUAL EMBLEMS. 

St Peter, a kev, c*- tiro kfT', gold a=d silter, repre^'o-g keys of hcarcu and hell— 
St Pattf, a rtord— 5/ Jaiirev, a cross «al^er I— S’ John, a chal ee* md ^erpitit— 
Sf Philip, a tau-cross, or a douh*e cro s, or spear” — St Bitrlholorteir, a^butchcr s 
krife— a Tteaas, an auoir or <peaT— St Slallkea, a club, a carpenter’s sqinre, or 
a rnocev bos, to receive custom or tribu e — St Jacies the Creal,^a pilgtmi s stsfH 
wallet, kc—S/ Janea the Lett, a fullet^s bat and saw— S/ Me, a boat m hi^ hand, 
er a club— S/ Siment, a fish or fi«he« in his hand, and soiretimcs a saw— S; ^falthl(1t, 
a hatchet, battle-axe, or aword. 


EVA^GELISTS* EMBLEMS 

it. J/at'j 5 rtr, an angel — St Luhe, an ox — St an eagle — St 1 /nr A, a lion At nu 

early penod these emblems were diOTerentljr attributed 

FOUR DOCTORS OF lllE CHURCH 

St Jertime, a hon — St ^ipettine, a heart — St Jmbrote, a bee hive or a scourge — 
*■ it Gre^ry, at Alass, Christ appearing tolum over the chalice 


SUBJECTS REPRESENTED COMMONLY IN CHUllClirS 


SeSEX CaROISSL ^ IRTUCa 

ScsBX Mortal Stvs . 
Allecobies, Sovdrt . , • 
Seven M ores or Meitca 
Passion, Instruments op 

Jesse . . 

MnCEt OP FoRTtNE . 

Seven Sacrsments . . 
Hell 


r Faith, Hope, Chant), Justice, Prmlcnci, Tcmpcriiiai, 
\ ' and 1 vrtitudc 

f Pride, Axaric., Luxurv, Fnv), OUiltoiiy, Angci, nml 
\ \cccdia*(0 

tAngel* and Arthan«'elt, r/inctjiihliea and I’lrutra, 
\ Nirtuea and 1 accIIcii(.ii.s, (itorliH niid Duinliilijiis 
I ecdmg the hungiy. Clothing tht nnkul, Ac 
{Crown of thorns, nails, Ininnier, spuiigi, spear, il!n, 
\ lanlcni, Kc 

{ A geiicnlogicil tree iirorceiling fiom tlic root of Jtnio 
N (an ©11 Man) ourLonl h aiKcstors luliig reiiriniili I 
i. Ill the bnnehis 

{ A large wheel with a crowned Aiiinlo figure In riiilri, 
\ sonic rising, others falling fruin it 
{Baptism, ConfiTtnation, Puinnei, 1 utlinrlul, Orlcia, 
t, Matnmony. Lxtrcinc Unction 
A many-hcaded monster, voniUIiig fire 


In an ensuing Number it is intended to give the convirBo of tlin firegi lug Ciii il (Mie, 
the names orSamti being arranged alphrlulically, with a ni ro !■ tnihd m m iiul ul ilt" 
SyTobols, and rchrences to existing repnsciilations, captihlly In nur own luinilry, 

* SomrUnusa naaVet 



0((QinnI Z)octiments, 

lliLUSTRATnO TnE ARTS &C OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 


EARLY EXGLISn RECEIPTS FOR PAINTING, GILDING, 

The old monnstic artists frequently inserted in the margins 
or blank pages of a manuscript, receipts and ducctions for the 
difTcrent materials and processes connected Mith their nork. 
J’licsc receipts desene being collected . they aie curious illus- 
trations of the progress of art, and they may men afibrd 
valuable hints for modem times Tiie colours used in the 
^Iiddlc Ages Mere often more brilliant and durable than 
nnj Mc ba\o at nix'scnt The folloning examples of these 
receipts arc funnelled by a manusenpt in the Biitisli jMuscum, 
(MS. Ilarl No 2253. fob 62 x'*,)MTittcn at the beginning 
of the reign of Edward II., and thcrcfoic in, or soon after, 
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Ihu nout lliin a«ure nevermore. Et gef hit noht fin, tac i-tempret gieyr, 
ant cast tberto, ant let hit stonden ant resten vorte al the asure beo i-vallen 
ndoun to gromide. Et bote thu seo hit fin. cast out the gleyr softeleche, 
ant cast therto more glejr, ant ivash hit eft soniis ithe selve xnaner. Et 
whan hit is wel i-puiet ant the gleyr i-hald out dene, thenne cast therto 
tlii gummet-iyatcr, ant writ, as ic seyde er. 

Vorte make grnsgrene. Tac verdigres ant grynt hit, ant cast hit into 
thin ftaundys, ant cast therto the fiineste wort that thu niyht i-finden, ant 
sture togederc ant writ. 

Vorte maken another maner grene. Tac jus of a rotet appel, ant tempre 
thi lerdigris mid, ant wryt 

get for gaudegrene*. Tac peniwort other gladene, whether thu wolte of 
the two cthes, ant tempre thi verdigres, ant writ. 

Vorte couclie^ seUerfoyle. Tac gumme arabuk, ant cast it into tempret 
gleyr vorte hit hco i-molten, ant aelhthe tac chalk ant grynt hit as smal^ 
ns Ihu mjht, ant tempre hit with thilke water that is i-deopet gleyr as 
lliikke ns thu wolt leggen hit with a pmsel, other with what thu wolt. Et 
Iher as hit is i-lcjd let hit resten that bit beo druye, ant thenne tac tbi 
schcrfoyl ant ley theron, ant jef liit is i-druyet to 'druye ethe theruppon 
with Uu breth, ant hit wd moysten ajeyn, ant ibennc hit wol cachen the 
foyl fast and stike wel the betcrc, antwit an'barc tajl lhaeshit to, ant 
seththo tac an houndus tooh^ ant vasne in a stikk'e3*'ende, ant rohbo uppon 
till lettre, other uppon whet other thing hit beo, ant that that hath the Bn^e 
V Bchil Btuntc sty 11c, not that that nat nout the else wol awey. 

Ithe tclvc maner mac the eise to goldfoyl, save lac a Intel radel ant grynt 
to thill asise, vorte loosen is colour, bi resunof the goldfoyl, ant sovorth 
as I Bcydc cr. 

Vorte maken iren as hart as stel. Tac argul*, a thing that deyares deyet 
with, ant gnnt hit smal, and setUtlie tac a wollene clout, ant coucho thi 
poudre theron as brod as hit wol. Cloppo the egge of tbl lome^ other of 
• whet thu Wolt, and seththe Icy llie egge ithe middel of the poudre, ant 
Belhthe wint tU clout fastc abouten thi lome, ant pule hit into the fure that 
lut beo glcd' red, ant thenne anon cast hit into water. 

^ orte ni’ikcn hWnkplum®. Tac a vessel of corthc, other of treo, of a 
^lun, other more other hs'c, chcos thu. Et seththe bore lioles aqros ithe 
.luj. sidci, that is to siggen, the verste .iiij. holes an .t. unchun, other 


* The rromBtonnm explains ‘'Gaudy 

IfTtn. e.SmU,*." •' 

* To touche, is to laj detm, here used 
teehnicallj for to lay cr futen ihc silsrr- 
foil or pildfoU cti Ihe Tellutn 

* To that, i, to pat ,j. ^ 

I htlietc Ibe dog’s looth is ft>n nsed 
among booh.hioders, to burnish coU oo 
pSMT 

II appears, by the explanation the 
'‘Tiler girts, that this nas a word of enljr 
'try rwtncttd use— “a thing that dy*ra 

VOL. i* 


dje with '• Chaucer (Cent. T. 1C280) 
says the Alchemist used, among other 

Clej made with bon aadinsnocs bere, aadoilo 
Of tBrtn, atom, gtM,benne, wort, and aryoite 

I doubt if Tyrwhitl has rightly iisterjirctcd 
It foffer'i cloy 

b Lome, on ini/ruBienf, egge of thi lome, 
edge »/ fby tmlruurnl or toot, 

^ Gled, a tpark o/jSret glcd red, 

• ^^hltc-lcsd. 

K 
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more other lasse, from the gronnt to the mesure of thi vessel that is Et 
eeththe an uj unchun other more herre other inj holes acros and so 
herre ant herre vorte thu come to tlie ovemoste ende, whether the vessel beo 
more other lasse Et seththe tac led ant melt hit Et ^ef hit ms nout fin 
ant dene i noh, cast hit into dene water, ant bote hit beo fin ant dene 
thenne, eft sone meltit ant cast hit into watur Et so pure hit vorte hit 
heo fin ant dene i noh Et seththe meltit aicyn, ant cast hit into an empti 
hacyn other into whet vessel thn wolt of hras that hit vleote” abrod vorte 
heo thunne Et jef hit ms nout tbnnne i noh, tac an homur ant bet hit as 
thunne as thu rajht Et seththen tac stikLen ant pute acros ithe iiij 
holes in everuch dejjre herre ant herre Et uppon everuch stikhe honge 
of that thunne led, as thiche as thu raiht, from grc to gre, so that no degri 
touche other Et seththe tac vinegre ant held into the Vessel i noh so 
that the nethemoste led ne touche nout the vinegre Et setlithe tac a ston, 
other a bord that wol kevere the vessel, ant dos hit above wel ant faste 
Et seththe tac fin cley ant good, ant dute al the vessel that non eyr ne gb 
out, hothen the holes ant eken aboie ryht wel Et thenne tac thi vessel 
ant setc hit into horsse dunge depe, hi the space of li niht, other more, 
int thenne tac up thi vessel, ant unclosit above, ant jef thu findcst em led 
uppon the stikkes undefi^et®, hit is m defaute of to lutd vinegre, ant jef 
tm led 18 defijet al ant findest vinegre ithe grounde, thenne hit is wel, 
thenne held out softeliche that vinegre, ant tac up thi hlankplum ant do 
t lerwith whet thu wolt Ant thah thu finde cm led, as ic sajde er, unde- 
fiSet, kep hit that another time, that thu wolle make mere 

T WRIGHT 

“ riow 

•D.l,eii I**.../,, 
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OPTHC 

Sttljaeologltal Sl^SetlaUon. 


TLe earlier meetings of tlie Committee b&nng been cbicfly occupied with the forma* 
hon and establishment of the Association it has not been thought necessary at present to 
giro a regular report of each meeting The follomng arc the pnucipal maUeis of Anti* 
quanan mteiest, which hare lutherto been laid before iC 

A letter 'from the Het W L. Girardot, curate of Godshill, in the Isle of 
Wight, respecting some pamtuigs recently found on the walls of the church of, 
Godshill 

The subject is that of the Saviour on the cross, which Mr Girardot imagines, is 
placed against a shrub or tree, as bright green colours Bunound it the lower 
parts being entirely defaced, the stem cannot be traced out- The crown of thorns, 
and the Woody arms extended, are tolerabl) clear, as well as some scrolls painted 
»n red colour, one of which is legible, €&it pro nobis Com 
Mr Girardot questions the possibility ol restoring die paintings, which havebeen 
covered with many coatings of whitewash, in attempting to remove which the 
colours come oS* with tt any hints are desired as to the best mode of cleansing 
such paintings from the whitewash 

A letter from the Her W Dyke, curate of Cradley, Herefordshire, concerning 
the site of St MichacU chapel, Great Malieto, which appears marked in the map 
giicnby Dr Thomas in his account of that pnory published in 172o, and of 
which all memory had been lost Some small remains of this chapel, which was 
pn lahly the oratory of St Werstan, who first made the settlement ou the ilalvem 
hills, adjoining the position subsequently occupied by the pnoiy, were reported 
still to c\ist within a walled garden lo the upper part of Uie village 
A letter from the Her John 1* Petit, on some peculiarities of Church Archi 
tcctuic in AN iltshire and Gloucestershire 
Mr W U Dolfe, of Sonjlwwh, f<«ward<id Cbi irvspectvan «ima mmutc 
worked gold, fouud on the sea shore, under the clUT opposite the Infirmary, at 
Margate 

Tlie rngments exliihitcd appear to he portions of coins and ornaments One is 
evidently part of a half noble of one of the Edwards or Heiirys, another resembles 
the loops attached to Homan and early French gold coins for the purpose of w ear- 
ing them as decorations of the person 

Mr C Roach Smith informed the Committee that Mr Joseph Clarke, of Saffron 
M olden, had tcccutty visited M ootton in lioilhaTnplon'lme, for the purpose of 
obtaining autbcntic information respecting a discovery of coins, reported to hare 
been made at that vilhge about a year since 
Sir Clarke s visit proved successful, and although many of the coins had been 
ispersed since tlic discovery took place, he succeeded in obtainingthe remainder, 
(CIA) for examination They were deposited in an um, the mouth protruded 
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from the side of a bank m xvhich it had been buned, and had been noticed for 
years by labourers in going to and from their work 
The coins, all of small brass, are as follows 


Reverses 


Galhenns 29 

Salonma 6 

Postunms 16 

^ letonmis 12 

hlarius 2 

Tetneus Pater 9 

Tetneus Pihus 6 

Claud us II 24 

Qumtillus 4 

Aurelianus 10 

Tacitus 9 ‘ 

Probus 16 

Numenanus 1 


Tots] 

66 

16 

25 

212 

3 

117 

46 

63 

6 

15 

16 
28 

1 


Among these coins not a single new variety ocenrs, and but very few rare reverses 
They afford however, another example to those noted in many similar discovenei, 
of the usual occurrence of this and other senes of coins in conformity with the i 
accepted degrees of tanty 

A note from the Ven Archdeacon IIiU giving an account of the discovery at 
Bonchurch Isleof Wight, of some urns containiiigbumt honesand ashes These 
remains were found by tbe Rev James Wb te during excavations for building a 
cottage at a distance of about 600 yards from the sea. 

Mr Thomas Charles of Maidstone communicated a notice of researches now 
under prosecution by himself and Mr C T Smythe, which be hopes will I e of 
interest to the antiquary, as they may furnish particulars respecting the discovery 
of a Roman building on the banks of the Medway, close to Maidstone The ex 
cavations as fat as they have yetproceeded.haie disclosed walls pavements ofa 
coarse kind fresco paintings &c 

Mr Pitch of Ipswich, forwarded for exhibition an aureus of Vespasian found 
a e 5»ing tin county of Suffolk The reverse exhibits tbe Emperor, crowned 
by V ictory m the exergue, COS VIII 

^ exhibited drawings, executed by Mr Rennet Martin, of 

V ^ e * positions of two human skeletons, and also of some urns, 

le a ew years since, were discovered dnnng excavations for the foundations 
ofa house on the M estem ClilT, near Ramsgate 

from deposited in a Lonzontal position, at n considerable distance 

ewi i'” '‘"S »“ 

thanwonin-, 1 “PP®»vs K* have been of more extensive dimensions 

0 sWct?ns m In a recent discovery 

oufotihc nciedtlat m agravescoopcl 

one skeleton wu, d sco.cred"'’ «*pa«ous enough for serei^ or eight bodies only 

oomo of them contained burnt bones and with them was found a 
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bronze fibula and a patera of tbe avell blown red Homan pottery, •with the iry leaf 
pattern on tbe nm 

These sepulchral interments, although so contiguous to each other, would ap 
pear to belong to different times The urns are untiuestionably Roman, and their 
contents wanant their 1 eing referred to the Romano British epoch, hut the ske- 
letons would appear to indicate a hunal of a later period 
Mr Martin also contributed a sketch of the excarations which uncovered part 
of tbe remains of the ancient pier of Ramsgate, with the depth in feet, the nature 
of the soil, the specimens of corns, and other objects found 
At the depth of from seven to eight feet, coins of the Henrys and Edwards were 
met with, ^ee or four Icct loner, large Omts and hncks (presumed to be Roman) , 
at the dcptli of from sixteen to twenty feet, piles of wood sunk m the sohcl chalk 
were discovered, and among them Roman coins, in small brass, of the Constantine 
family 

Mr C R Smith informed the Committee that m consequence of a communi- 
cation from Mr W.Bland, ofHatlbp.in Kent,he (Mr S ) had visited thevillige 
of Stowting, in the same county, and inspected some ancient remains recently dis- 
covered in cntting a new road up the hill leading towards the common 
They consist of long swords, spears, and javehn heads, knives, and bosses of 
shields, of iron , circular gilt brooches, set with coloured glass andvitnficd pastes, 
buckles of bronze, siliered, beads of glass, amber, and coloured clay a thin cop 
per basin, and three coins, of Pius, Plautilla, nnd Valens These objects were 
found deposited hj the sides of about thirty skeletons, at from two to four feet deep, 
in the chalk of which the hill is composed The graves m which the skeletons 
were found w ere filled m with mould One of die bosses, hkc a specimen noticed 
in Douglas s Nenta Btitannica, is ornamented on the top with a thm plate of sil- 
ver, and the tops of the nails or rivets, which fastened the boss to the shield, are 
also silvered 

Since Mr Smith s visit, an um has hcco found hnd some other objects, of the 
whole of which careful drawings will he made by the Rei Frederick "U reneh, who 
has promised to forward tlicm, as soon as the excavations are completed, for the 
inspection of the Committee 

Tlie village of Stowtmg is situated in a secluded nook in the chalk hills called 
the Back Bone of Kent, about two miles from Lyminge, and seven from Folkstone 

Ina fiellbclow the lull where (be antiquities before mentioned were discovered, 
two skeletons w ere dug up, many years since, together with iron weapons , and in 
a field called Ten acre Field, some hundreds of large brass Roman coins were 
ploughed up Five of these, now in the possession of Mr Andrews, the proprietor 
of the field, arc of Iladnanus,Aurclius,rausUna Junior, Commodus, and Severus 
Coins are often found in tbe adjacent ficlils, and in the village Tw o small brass 
coins of Carausius nnd Licinius, picked up tn a locality termed tbe Market place, 
arc in the posses'ion of the Rev F. rcnch On the hiUs are barrows, some of 
which seem to have been partially excavated 

’tfr John G \\ allcr made thicc communications The first related to the 
stale of the monument of Brian RocliO; inCowthorpe church.twelve miles distant 
from \ork. Sir M aller observes, “The monament to which I allude is one of 
peculiar interest. It records the founder and builder of the church, as the inscnp- 
lion states fun la^r cl ecnslruttor hujusncttita roni« opent us<piead cotmtmma- 
cionem It is fortunate tint tins cunous portion of the legend jcl remains, or did at 
the umc I visited the church, nearly four years since flie founder is represented 
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with his ladj holding a model of the ehuich hetween them , over their heads are 
canopies and heraldic decorations I found this interesting memonal lu a most 
disgraceful state of neglect, the canopies much mutilated, many fragments aith 
cscocheons of arms, and the whole of the in«cnption, in the parish chest, liable to 
constant spoliation added to this, a large stone was placed upon the figures. 
Surely a monnment like this, a record of a henefaction and an event (for so we 
may call the erection of the church), deserres to be rescued from a lot but too 
common to such remains The histmy of Bnan ItocIifT is found in the very id 
tcrcsting volume published by the Camden Society, Th« Plumpton Correspond' 
ence 


The second commiimcation of Mr Waller was a notice respecting some cffigiw 
of wood at Little BoikesIey,iQ Essex, which when Mr aller visited the church 
al out SIX years ago were placed neat the porch They represent tw o knights and 
a lady, apparently of the early part of the fourteenth century Mr Waller states 
that he was informed they had been recently displaced fiom their proper position 
in the church, and were ien, with unbecoming neglect, put out of sight in a cor* 
ner near the porch 

The third communication de<cnbed net the destruction of a monument only, 
but that of a cAurcA and itj monumenls Mr Waller states, “About fire years 
ago I visited the nuns of Quarendon Chape), in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Avlesl ury, county of Bucks I found the walls in good condition ns fir as regards 
Btabilit), and only sulTering from neglect and wanton injorj The interior pre* 
sented all the pillars and arches supporting them in good condition, save the 
iiyury caused by the visitors cutbng their names thereon, and everything shewing 
how little share time had bad in the work of demolition To shew that the dc* 


itruction IS comparatively recent even at my visit most of the oaken rafters of the 
chancel remained, and I believe within memory portions of the roof of the nate 
were in existence In Uic chancel, among a heap of rubbish, lay the fragments 
of the aLal aster elTgies of Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, onl his lady, of this 
tom ragiQcnu arc dispersed in the nci(,hbonthood,iDdeed the cottages adjoining 

prove the manner of the deuioluion 

„pVn brass of Sir John Fclbngg, Uio founder 

ay or c urcL, uITolk, 1 ad been torn up, and, nt the tune when he visited 
^e church, not many years since, was m the church chest By a subsequent 
^ “fUflbnl.u aj pears that U IS interesting inc- 

fi-cuve to a stone in Uie chonccl, but many portions ore now de* 


of !l/ \r onoounced that 1 o proposes to publish a new scnci 

of tlie JIonumenLol Brasses of England ^ 

It O.bson, of ^ewca^de. communicated to the Committee, 

ecrfolurT™!'"” to dnnohsli an jntcrc-ling example of 

on i£ •"bit^eciurc.ihe ancient church of the Hospiial of the Blessed ^ irgin, 
C.llL r-iundcfl by Queen Elual clh Jlr 

of which f jr il * descnption of this curious strucliirc, the prcscrvati n 

church of pu lie worship in a j o, uloi.s e.iy, whera incrcascl 

inueb attention hx* t i deslral le, could not foil, at a period when 

•ml gratify tho pull,e TJ'u, " «rchitectunil decoration, to benefit 

monument interfere* 

lion wtmld glidJp eontnbute r«r«m* who talc an IntcrtH In lu presena- 
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At tbe late meetings of tlie Incorporated Clnircli Building Society, money vras 
Toted towards rebuilding tbe churcb at Bawdcswell, Norfoli, and for enlarging the 
cburcbes of 


Patilerspury, Nortbamptonsliire 
Berron, Somerset 

Upton cum Chalrey, Bucldngham- 
sbire 

Emanuel ebureb, at Bolton-le^SIoors, 
Lancasbire 
Monlsilrer, Somerset 
St. Mary, Haverfordwest, Pembroke- 
sbire 

Kentish Town cliurcb in the parish 
of Sl Fancras, neatliondon 


Westnicon, Hampshire 
Bafliwell, (Bulwell,) Notts 
Hooley, neat Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
IViclen, Ely, Cambridgeshire 
Fanley, Hants 

Kitidale, Liverpool, Lancashire 
Tottington, parish of Bury, Lancashire 
Aastrey, Warwickshire 
Uzmaston, Pembrokeshire 
Full Sutton, Yorkshire 


ConcTiondenls in the ricinity of these places are therefore requested to keeif 
watch upon the work, and to furnish infonnarion of any paintings on the walls, or 
other matters of Aichmological interest. 



Not(cts of NcId ^Bitlinciitfons. 


IcoxoGEATim: CnBZTiia«2rE Histoibe de Diett, pab M. Didbov, de 
LA Bibiiotheqpe Rotal®, Seceetaire Dtr CoMiTE Histobiqpe DES 
Arts ET Mosusizkts, 4to. pp 600 imprimerie royale, 1843 

Peaitce owes to the enlightened administration of JI. Guizot (then 
Minister of Public Instruction) the formation m 183- of a conxUi (or com- 
mission) for the publication of bistoncal monuments, on a much more 
liberal and exteasiye plan than our Record Commission Under the term 
KxstoncoX monvmtnis, not ouly documents of history, but monuments of art 
and literature, were included, and it was proposed to publish gradually a 
complete antiquarian surrey of France, with descriptions and delineations 
of all Its monuments of antiquity. At first the whole ))usinees was trans- 
acted by one commission, but subsequently this commission wns separated 
into four dr Ere, according to the different classes of monuments it was 
intended to publish, purely bUtoncal, philosophical, sdenUfic, artistical, {.c. 
Tins new plan appears not to hare worked well, and more recently the 
number of comiV^s has been reduced to two, that of historical documents, 
and the t!omil& det jirU el ifonumenle Both the'^e comit^s haie already 
issued many raluable publications, some of which we shall hare other 
occasions to notice. 

The subjects embraced by the Gmili des Arts el il/oniirnCTi/s had hitherto 
hcen less sj stematically studied than those of the other departments of 
historical research, and the ctnntYd found it necessary to publish short 
popular treatises on different branches of archaiology in the form of in* 
Etmetions for the use of its numerous correspondents. These instructions, 
at first brief and incomplete, hare by degrees grown into learned treatises, 
such as the profound roliune on Cbnsban iconography, which has just been 
completed by M.DIdron, the Secretary of the Comit5 This rolurae is 
Itself only a portidn of the subject; a second', on which M. Didron is now 
cmploj cd, n ill include the iconography of angels and devils ; and there will 
stdl remain for future labours other scriptural subjects of pictorial repre- 
Ecntalion, with saints, martyrs, 8.c. 

The work now before us contains the history of the artlsUcal rcprc'cnta* 
' attributes of the Deity during the middle ages. It 

y necessary to knew that it appear* under (he name of M. Didron, to 
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1)C assured that the subject is ably treated. After an introduction of some 
length on the object and practice of pictorial representations of religious 
bbforyand doctrine, M. Didron enters upon Ins subject bj treating first one 
of the most striking characteristics of dirinit} and sanctity, which, uhen it 
appears about the head is called the nimhus, and when it encircles the whole 
bod) he distinguishes by the term aureole or ffloty. The nimhus is used 
^e^J• cxlcnsi^ely; but the aureole surrounding the whole body is almost 
entirely restricted to the Dh inc Persons and to the Virgin, and does not dis- 
pense with the use of the other at the same time. The following figure, 
(fi?. 1,) taken from an illuminated Italian MS. of the fourteenth century, 
in the Ihbliolh^que Rojale at Paris, represents Christ carried up to heaven 
hy angels ; the Ba\iour has the nimbus about His head, and an elliptical glory 
about Ills whole body; the angels arc also nimbed, but with a nimbus of 
an Inferior rank, 




diukoin’s cnmsTijjr icoNocKirin. 


a cros-s, which is often phced on Ihe 
forehead In fig. 4, taken from an 
Ifnlian sculptuie of the tenth cen- 
tury, we have the lamb with the tUvine 
nimbus, and the figure of the cro's*' 
in each hmb of the cross of llie 
nimbus 

In its original application, the nim- 
bus appears to have been understood 
asrepresentingpowerandintelligcnce, 
and was given to all supernatural be- 
ings. Even in Christian monuments 
it is not unfiequenlly u«cd thus : and 
we find it not only applied to saints, 
but to the various personages of the 
Old Testament, to kings and emperois after their death, and even to 
the spirit of cmI, and to allegorical personages. Living person^, who 
had reached a certain point of reputation of sanctity or greatness, weie rc- 
pie«ented with a nimbus, hut m this case it was always square. We are 
assured bj Johannes Diaconus that this was the case ; and his statement 
}•• supported bj' vanous mojjoinents, which appear, hoTveier, only in 
Ital} , M Didron gives a cut of a bishop, 
from a Latin MS. of the ninth century, 
written before his death, with the square 
nimbus in the form of a roll of paper; 
another from a mosaic in the Vatican of the 
same century, representing St. Peter, with 
the plain ciicular nimbus, and Charlemagne 
aud Pope Leo HI. (who w ere ahve at the time 
the monument was executed) both bearing 
a square nimbus ; and a third, from a mosaic 
likewise of the ninth century, in the chuich 
of Santa Cecilh at Rome, representing Pope 
Paschal with the square nimbus. We repro- 
duce this latter cut in our fig. 5. Various 
other examples of the square nimbus arc 
cited, many of them very curious. Accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Neoplatonists, the 
square was of less dignitj Uian the rircle, a , 
notion which appears to have ^\en rise to ' 
this square form of the emblem It has been 
alrcadj ob'erved that the nimbus is not 
found in the earliw Cliristian monuments.* 

T?ii! DiTfac Person fa there also frequently represented without a heard, 
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which was quite contrary to the 
notions of i later period Tlic 
following cut (fig 6) taken from 
a very early earcopliagus m the 
Vatican, represents God without 
nimbus or beard, condemning 
Adam to till the earth and E\e 
to spin wool At the period of 
theBenai«sance,and subsequent 
]y, fie real character and distinc 
tion of the nimbus was almost 
entirely neglected 

From the nimbu'* 111 Didron 
proceeds to the aureole, or the 
I nimbus of the body ‘ Tlie 
aureole,’ he obsenes, “is a 
nimbus enlarged as the nimbus intt) c«4«>ea-mDistM4s>«xuiEF«ii>i>t<esr 
IS an aureole dmunished The nimbus encircles the head , the aureole sur 
rounds the whole body The aureole is as it were a drapery, a mantle c/ 
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which cavelopcs all the body from the feet to the top of the head. 
The wonl aureole is much used in Christian iconography ; but it is vague, 
and people apply it sometimes to the ornament of the head, and at othei-s to 
that of the body. "We here restrict and adopt it entirely to the great nim- 
bus, which inclo<!C3, almost alwaj s, Jesus Christ, and sometimes the Virgin. 
It is true tJiat antiquaries call this nimhus the fish's bladder (vesica. Piscis) ; 
but a dignified terminology ought to reject sucli an expression for its 
coarseness ; it was invented by the English antiquaries, who repeat it per- 
petually. Moreover this denomination is false, for very often the aureole 
has not the form of a bladder, as we shall see. It has also been called the 
dhine oial, and the mystic almond; the word mystic prejudges, before any 
examination, a sj’mbobcal intention, which we hare reiy good reasons foi 
doubting. Morcov cr, it is frequently neither an oval nor an almond ; it is 
simply what the nimbus is to the head. The head being round, the nimbus 
is round ; the body when upright forms a lengthened oval, and the anreo1c» 
also lengthens itself generally into a form nearly ov al But when the body 
is seated, the oval contracts itself into a circle, sometimes into a quatrefoil ; 
because tlien the four protruding parts of the body, the head, legs, and two 
arms, have each their particular lobe, their section of the nimbus, and the 
torso is collected into the centre of the four leaves,” M. Bldron gives 
inanj examples of the aureole in its difTetcnl forms. Tlic most com- 


mon is that rcprc«entcd in our fig. I, where Christ is seated on a 
section of a rainbow i tins figure is the lesica jnscis of the English 
antiquaries. In the prcccdmg figure (fic. 7). fohen from a MS. of the 
tenth century in the/ 

ris, Christ appenn, m 
an aureole fonned^ of 

andmdeedmo-tgenc- 
trie«,theoutlincoflbc f 

aureole is more regu- \u i III 

hr and geometrical 

llHinRonicinManccs 7/jlj‘ ' 

a perfect circle. Tlie 
nwompniiving cut 

vent of Sihiiilna in >h«inc * ialaA.^e — ov,^a«q ^ 
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Greece, e\eciiled in the ciglitctnUi ccntur\ , but, as M Didroii ob 
se^^es, Chnstnn Greece of our times is a coiintrj of the middle agts 
and 1 monument of art there exiculed in the cisrhtecnth centun answers 
to one of the thirteenth centur) in -nc&tcm Europe Here the 'lurcolc 
IS circuhr and supported at the four cardinal points bj four cherubim 
The field of this auieole is iliiidcd hj sjinbohcal squares, with concaie 
sides winch intersect 

The Dninitj has here Uis feet on one rainbow wliile He is seated on 
another In fag 9 we ha\o the Virgin, with a plain nimbus, seated in an 



{!»») TbeTl,tBto«Bi reel. 


Y "f ">» 

century, th'. E.t, p" ™ “““''"P* “f 

Jim™ "“Vi ““ «■" "= 

portant Tolume bLre us *“* 

different manners of 

rather The ?a.lT of the Tnnity, God tl e 

monuments, and csnetnlir™^' * represented as the Creator, jet in some 
cspeuallj lunong the GreeXs. tl.e^Son usnrps io^phee of 
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the rather, and is frequently jcpicsetited in the act of creatln-, as ^^en as 
in other acts and attributes belonging to the Tather, In the following 
figure (fig. lU), from a fresco of 
the eighteenth centiny, at Salamim, 

Christ is represented as the Almighty 
— O irairrnKpiT 0 .p In «ome instances 
we find lliB second Person of the . 

Trinity placed in a superior position, 
ornith higher attributes, than the 
first In other instances we find 
the Father clothed in the attributes 
of pagan deities as the god of com- 
bats, 8wc. Some of the singularities 
of this kind may perhaps be attri- 
buted to sectarian doctrines which 
ruled at the lime and place where 
they were made Platonism, Ju- 
daism, and Gnosticism, are some- 
times traced distinctly in early mo- 
numents. The Father is fiequentlj 
represented by a mere hand, inclos- 
ed In a nimbus, and issuing from 
the clouds 5 He generally appears (nj loj cbH« \h» Aimiswr 

aged and with a beard, and is frequently clad in the mantle and mown of n 
Pope. 

The different esents of the history of our Sarioui, and His immediate 
intercourse with mankind, gj\c to the Son a much more varied chameter 
linn the F.atbcr in the hands of the medieval artists. “In iconography,'* 
as M. Didron ohsenes, “ the God par excellence is Jesus.” We prefei 
sending our readers to the book itself than to attempt giving any notion of 
• the mode in which this extensive part of the subject is treated. It embraces 
many collateral emblems, such as the cross, the fish ({;<^wr), &c With 
regard to the fish, we thinlc that M. Pldron has shewn satisfactonly that 
this figure, when sculptured on the early Christian s.arcopliagi in the cata- 
comb's, signified nothing more than that the person buried there was a 
fisbcrmnn. There has been a tendency in archreology to extend too widely 
the sj stem of sj mboh<m. Tlie Holy Ghost, the third Person of the Divine 
Trinity, al'so occupies a considerable space in Christian iconography. It<5 
mo's! common form is that of a dove, always accompanied with the nimbus. 
The following miniature (fig. 11), taken from a French manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, represents the Holy Ghost carried upon the Pice of the 
waters in the work of cre.'ition. The nimbus of the Creator is here not 
bounded by an outline. 

At other times (and not unfrcqncntly) the Holy Ghost is represented in 
1 Imnnn form, somotimes with Uic dove BPated upon the head or arm of 
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cases a regular grada- 
tion of age is most 
commonly otserred : 
the Father appearing 
in the character of a 
man far advanced in 
years, the Son as a 
man in the vigour of 
age, and the Holy 
Ghost the youngest qf 
tlic three. The last 
cut we borrow from 
- --T - the book before us 
(fig 12). was taken' 
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from a Frencb minitlture of the fifteenth century, and represents tiie three 
Persons of the Trinity, each with a cruciferous nimbus, and enveloped 
together in a flamboyant aureole, not limited by an outline. M. Didron’s 
book ends with the chapter on the Trinity. The importance of this work, 
and the complete and satisfactory manner in which the subject is treated, 
seemed to call for a longer noUce than we shall be able, except in few 
cases, to give to new publications. t. weight 


PfCTUREsac’E AyriQOiTiES of Ipswich, dbawn and etched bt 
Peedertck Russell and Walteb Haoeeen, Parts I. and II foho 
Ipswich, Pawsey. London, Longman and Co, 

Tisie, casualties, and the indiscriminate removal of ancient buildings for 
modern improvements, are contributing to deprive our old towns of their* 
most attractive features, the remains of the monastic and domestic architec- 
ture of the middle ages In many towns which, a few years ago, abounded 
In memorials of the taste and skill of our forefathers, scarcely a solitary 
example is now to be found in each street. The skill of the artist is there- 
fore demanded to perpetuate the character of the remains and their locali- 
ties before impending decay and removal render the project fruitless. 

No town has suffered more than Ipswich from the bad taste of the per- 
sons entrusted with the care of public buildings, and of oxvners of ancient 
edifices, w]io, because tlicy felt they could do as ihoj hied mik iheir ov.n, 
seem to hai e studied to illustrate the bad maxim, by pulling down their 
property and substituting fantastic and incongruous piles. 

Tlie Part« of this work already published exhibit views of buildings 
recently destroyed, and of others which are fast disappearing ; such as 
C7imf's Hospital i Gaieicap of Wolsey's Collepei interior of the Grammar 
5c7ioof; Archdeacon rylenham's Oaletcap; the Neptune Inn; S^e. The 
execution of the draw logs and the etchings refl..cts great credit on the 
artists, both of whom are natives of Ipswich. 


Seances Geneevlei tenues zn 1841 tar l.v Societe PiiANCAisr roun 

LA CoVSEEVATlON DES MONUMENTS HlSTOEIQUES, 8vO. pp. 272. 

(With many wood-cuts.) Gien, 1811, 

The above-named work shewing the good that has been airca/ly done 
in France by a Society whose objects are similar to IhoKP of the “ /Jntiiih 
Archmological Association," U therefore selected for review h ord/r to 
demonstrate what maj also be eventually achieved in this country. 

Tho “Soci^tc'po'*'’ Coiucnration dc, Monum.nt. d. 

France" was founded about nine )cars a§n ly Ity xeaj and UU-'d of M, de 
Caumonl,agcnUemanofCacninKomandjr, Jh nit . 

VOL. I. ^ / 
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bj M Lnir of Caen by the Corate dc Bcaurepaire de Lou\agny, and by 
the Abbt Daniel, Hector of the ‘Academic* at Caen , and sliortlj afterwards 
by raanj members of the ‘ Institnt de France and other learned societies 
besides several of the nobles'ie and enlightened persons of its agncuUural 
and industrial classes At first the Society held its meetings only in Nor 
mandy , but it was soon invited to visit otlicr provinces of France, m order 
to confer with their various literary bodies, and the clergy and gentlemen 
who were laudably endeavouring to rcstoit! their desecrated churches, and 
to prevent that destruction of feudal castles, and Roman and Gauhsh remains 
then daily perpetrated and this feeling has since so much increased, that 
the Society is now called on to visit several provinces m one year, dif 
fusmg thus its civilizing influence over nearly the whole kingdom 
The meetings of the Society m 1811 took place at Clermont, at Le 'Mans 
at Angers at Cherbourg and at Lyons, during the sessions there of the 
Congres Scicntifique de France The meeting at Clermont was held on 
the 11th of June under the pre«tdency of M Bouillet, its divisional 
inspector, hut as its object was only to nsit those churches and other 
monuments la that province, wluch, with the aid of government it had 
recently restored, I shall proceed to relate the transactions of the sitting 
at Le Mans on the I7th of June, under the presidency“of the venerable 
M Cauvin and at which his wife, with a few other ladies of acknowledged 
literary acquirements were permitted to be present Busmens commenced 
by a report on the restoration of a window of the twelfth century in the 
cathedral there and a de«cnption of its subject, (the history of St Julien,) 
followed by a notice of a Dolmen lately discovered m the vicmity, and the 
pie^ntation of sundry archteological prints and drawings M de Caumont, 
as Director of the Society, then distributed a Lst of the questions for 
discussion at its 8ub«equent great meeting at Angers, in which those que« 
ions not ot erwi«e intelligible were illustrated by marginal woodcuts and 
e a terwar s read ab essay on the Lantern towers of ancient cemeteries, 
winch was succeeded by a descnption of a beautifully carved organ case 
P up 1531 A grant of money was then voted for two cists from 
soine anient sculpture at Le btans , one for the museum there, and one 
or e ociefy a museum it Caen A statisticil report was nest made on 
the cml and religious edifices in the diocese of Le Mans, whence it appeared 
■ m undred churches therein no fewer than five hundred were 

L i!! ^“<1 *^emh centunes-many of them having crypts 

the ^ 'a ^ tabular view was in course of publication for 

aitowh^/„,>. thereupon addreosed to the Clergy present 

and their rLheTi “ost urgently requisite m the diocese. 


e sitting at LeMans 


1 “ 23ta,24th and 25th 


Ili«hop, the Clerirv TnH Tk honourably welcomed by the 

by, ana the htctaiy societies there The business was 
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opened with a panegyric by M. Cauviu cm the general utility of Arcliie- 
ology ; the seirices which it had already rendered towards the settling 
oi several historical opinions previously dcmhtful, and an enumeration of 
those towns wherein branches of the Society had been planted. The 
architect of the department having then reported on the church repira* 
tions recently effected in it, funds were voted for casts fiom a capital, which 
he had spoken of as very remarkable, and for the purchase of a certain 
tumulus which seemed to him likely to afford, on excavation, some interest- 
ing objects. A map of the Celtic monuments of Le Maine having been 
presented, the director suggested that its value might he much augmented 
by the addition to it of the Roman roads. . • 

At the afternoon siltmg of this industrious Society, under the presidency 
of the Bishop, notice was given of a Credence-table of the twelfth century 
lately found in a church, remarkable also for containing an equestrian 
statue. A request was then made that a grant of money voted in 1839 
for the restoration of certain carved stalls should not be revoked because 
of such restoration not having been commenced within the period assigned 
by the Society for so doing. M. Barraud announced that be had instituted 
a research into the sever^ materials and ornaments of chalices and other 
ritual vessels of known date. A notice of a mass of bronze ftsb-books, 
and bronze celts, arms, and ornaments, all found under one large stone, 
then led to an enquiry how such heterogeneous articles became so placed 
together. Nest followed a report on the monuments of the Upper Loire, 
chi onologically and geographically arranged, and again subdivided according 
to their supposed purport or style of art : its author eloquently deprecating 
the frequent indifference to such things on the part of the authorities to 
whose guardianship the laws of France now commit them, and, in some 
degree, also of the clergy, even towards sacred objects. A new edition of 
the map called Peutinger’s table was afterwards exhibited ; and the Bishop 
ha^ ing announced that a Chair of Archteology was about to be estabhshed 
m hi8 diocesan seminary, hi. de Caumont, in the name of the Society, there- 
upon offered its best thanks to his lordship, and suggested the introduction 
oTsome archa?ological instruction into the Government school of mechanical 
arts at Angers. 

At the morning sitting on the 22nd, the chief judge of the Cour Royalc 
condescendingly acted as Secretary, and business began by a report from 
the Society’s inspector of the Aisne (no less a person than the Pr^fet him- 
self) upon the several works recently executed in that deportment. Among 
the«c were some reslorations in the cathedral at Laon, and otlicr churches 

there, and the upholdmg of certain feudal castles and Roman camp? 

naming the members under whose special superintendance the»c works had 
been conducted. The inspector of the Mo«clIe then enummt/d the 
labours of the Societj* in his department, one of which was the prermation 
of a Roman aqueduct, and the purchase of which rtructurc nas recom- 
mended as an instructive example of ancient subtCTTancoas maroniy. He 
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stated moreover, that the Prefet had forbidden any appropriation of the 
stones of a certain Homan causeway in the vicmitj of some modem road 
making, and that he had ordered all designs for any ‘beautifications of 
the cathedral at Metz to he previously subjected to the approval of a com 
mlttee of taste , and concluded by informing the Society that a sum had 
been granted by the department for the maintenance of an interesting 
edifice formerly servmg both for sailed and imhtary purposes 

The director then commenced the following series of questions addressed 
especially to members inhabiting the neighbouring departments Are there 
any Dolmens * Of what stone are they formed * '\^at are their dimen 
sions * Are they single or di\ided > Is their chief opemng to the east or 
south * Have any hones or cinerary urns or instruments of stone or bronze 
been found beneath them ^ Are there any Celtic tumuli in their vicimty 
^and are there any collections of upright stones artificially placed in circles 
or otherwise * These quesbons elicited much information, (but which it 
would take too much space here to detail ) and led to a vote requesting the 
Pr^fets of the several departments in which Celtic remains had been thus 
shewn to exist authoritatively to forbid their destruction 
At the second silting on the 22nd which was again presided over by the 
Bishop the director put the following questions Are there any villas 
m the departments bordenng on Angers referable to the Gallo Homan 
epoch > Or any remains of ancient masonry near mineral springs * Do 
the fragments of Gallo Roman sculpture, hitherto found, throw any light on 
its general sjstcm of ornamentation^ and of what form was the architec- 
tural capital usually adopted ? The subject of the middle age geography of 
Anjou having been introduced M Marchegay, the departmental archivist 
furnished some documentary information thereon The Secretary then read 
a memoir on the tombs of certain Dukes of Anjou, formerly existing in the 
cathedral of Angers one of which that of King Rtni, he concluded with a 
motion for entreating government to restore At seven in the evening 
the Societj visited some of the principal buildings in Angers, inspecting 
first under the gmdance of the Bishop, hw cathedral, hnd the ancient por 
lions of Lift palace , iheiTW e interesting castle and finally, the prettv little 
cliapcl of Lesviercs, one of the many Angevine edifices erected by * tli* 
good King ^^n^, 
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The Mokasiic Roivs of Yobkshiee, niostrated by a Senes of General 
Views, Plans, Sections and DelnU's from Drawings made expressly 
for this Work bj W. Richardson, Architect, with an Introduction by 
the Rev. Edward Chorton, M.A , and Historical and Desenptne 
Notices of each Rum. Imperial folio. Part \.,phtn, U. l5./ tinted. 
U. lls. 6tf.; coloured, 21. 2s. York> 1843. 

Tue CnuncHEs op York, by W. Monkhouse, and F. Bedford, Jun., 
wath Historical and Architectural Notes, by the Rev. .To«bua 
Fawcett, M A , Royal 4to price 2Z. 2s. York. 

CmiRcnts OF Yorkshire, Nos. I. to IX. Rojal 8\o., prints, 2s. Gd 
each: proofs, 3s. Qd. Leeds 1843-44. 

Churches op CAMBRincESHiac, and toe Isle of Ely, published by 
the Cambridge Camden Society- Nos. I to IV. Royal 8\o , plain, 
2s. Qd.i tinted, 3s, Cd. Cambridge, 1843. 

Liscolssiure Cuvrcues. An Account of the Churches m the Dnision 
of Holland, in the Count) of lincoln, by Stephen Lewin, Architect. 
Imperial 8vo., price U. 8s. Boston, 1848. 

The Architectural Antiquities op the Cocntt op Durham, from 
Drawings by R. W. Pilluigs, 4to, Nos. I. and II. price 2s, encli. 
London, 1844. 

Archaeological and Graphic Illustrations op AsnnouRN Church, 
Derbtshire, bj the Rev S. Tenison Moase, il.A. Folio, price 
2/, 2s. Ashboum, 1642.. 

Baronial Halls, Picturesque Edifices, and Ancient Ckurchis 
OP Enolant), drawn in Lithotint, by J. D. Hardmg, edited by 3. C. 
Hall. Partsl. toIIL Imperial 4to , price 5s. each London, 1844. 
QUAME.V.L.Y pMEWft OH odkVtcd wwd pYibb-felstd \>N .lohw 

Wealc, with 41 Engra\ings, many of which are coloured. Yol. 1., 
4to, ; sewed, 13s.; hal/lound, U. 4s. London, 1844. 

CoTTBtT*, Part T 

IV Snlaira Glut at p I 

V PrimltiTa Chartbet tiT Ncnrar. rp 4. 

Pint 11 

t Trtatueon the Pi mteJ Style ®f AtcliJt»«iire in UclpQin, by A G U Sil ayet, trail,* 
latcd Uy Hvnry Auatia,Atr)MtKi, pp.?!, 

n. The Art of rnmlinB On Glaw, or G1a-< StotniaB, hr Dr Oetterl, trantlatij from the 
Ocrroiiti hy William Pule, Ac.oe. toot C 11 ip 34 
III AreoantoflhoPalutrJGlwsWIoItmaMIbeCburehoraoalaiiu Holland, pp U. 

IV. lllamlaati,,] Capiul Ledert, p. 1 

V Temple ChurcheLouJon, p 1 ' 

VI On Anulii tocle»iutical DBrOT»tion,by Jolin Woody ropwortli, A R t B A pp 31 

Vl! An Umonenl Atcomdof thoGlnneb cS 8t Nlanorel, Swkv OoIJihl', Lcue.ler.hire I v 
T. L Walker, Artliilrrt, pp SS ' 

'HI Sleelioutofl'alaled and Stained Gian, freini,\oTk, by 11 ill oiidOnol 1 . , i A 
l\ ClsrehofSl Jaea«ct, at Liege, p 1 " 
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Mosumestal EpriaiES of the Temple CiiaRCH, with an Account of 
their Restoration m the )ear 1843, by Edward Richardson Polio, 
price \1. Is , tinted, U 11s Gd London, 1843 
Examples OP Encaustic Tiles Parts I. to III. 4to , pnce 5s each 
I/mdon, 1842 

Axtient Inisii Paaemest Tiles, exhibiting thirty-two pattern'*, 
iUu«trated b\ forty Engraxmgs, after the originals, existing in St 
Patricks Cathedral, and Howth, Melbfont, and Newtown Abbeys, 
with Introductorj Remarks by Thomas Oldham, A.B. F.G S 
LLD 4to , price 5s Dublin 

Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices op the Middle Ages, by 
H. Shaw, F S A , Nos T to V, pnce 2s Gd each- London, 1843-4 
PAtfiOGRAPniA Sacra Pictoria, or Select Illustrations of An- 
cient Illuminated, Biblical, and Tiieolooical MSS By I O 
M e*twood, r L S , Nos 1 to TV , Imperial 4to , pnce 8s each 

PoLAGRAPitiA CoRiosA the Book of Initial Letters and Ancient Alpha- 
bets for Ornamental purposes Nos I to IV , 4to , pnce 2s 6d 
each London 1843-4 

Gailiiaiiaud's (J ) Ancient and Modern Architecture Parts 
1 — 15 4to Pans, 1843 

CosTCMPs OP BriTisn Ladies, commencing with tub Reion op 
William the Conqueror From materials collected dunng twenty 
Acnr« Da n Lndv Parts 1 — 1 Impenal 4to Price* Single 

Number, 10s fii/ , to Sub«cnbcr«, 7s Gd , Entire work to Sub- 
*cnber«, 4/ lOs Gd London, 1843 

Textrinlm Astiquorum an account of the Art of WeaAing among 
tlie Anciento Part I , on the raw inatenals u«ed for weavmg 
Jame«'\nte«, "M A , 8%o 

Tiir Earlt IIistort op Fretmasonra in England illustrated b) 
an Engli«li Poem of the Fourteenth Centurj, Awth Notes Bv 
J 0 Halliwcll, Second Edition, po't 8vo , pnce 2s Gd 

Coins of the Romans relatiae to Britain, de«cnhcd and illustrated 
B) John ^onge Akerman Second Edition, 8 a o . lOs Gd 
St Patpick s Pi-roATOnA* an E««aA on the different Legends of 
Purgatory, llclj. and Paradi«e, in the Middle Age* By Thoma« 
W'nght, po«t 8a 0 , pnee 5s 

Tuf Barons’ War, including the Battier of Lcatcs and EAe^ham, by 
W llftirA Blaauw, E«q , M.A , 4to London, 1844 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORKS PREPARING FOR 
PUBLICATION 

Notices of Warwickshire Cdhrches — Deane y of Warwick 
proposed to be publ sbed under the supenotendmee of the Architec 
tural Committee of the Warw clc^h re Natunl II storr and Archso 
log cal Soc ety Price each Part pta n 2s Ci on tinted or Ind a 
paper proofs 3s 6d 

The Remains of the Ancient Monastic Architecture of Evoeand 
Drawn and Engraved by Joseph Potter E«q Architect Lichfield 
The First Part commencing w th 'Dntern Abbev it is hoped isill he 
ready at Easter In pertal folio w th descr pine Letter press and 
a slort History of the Fomdation of each Abbey 

The Ancient Ecciesiasticai Abcbitectube in the Diocese or 
Lichfield drawn and engraved from careful admeasuretnents hj 
Potter In small folio 

Tde Militaby Antiquities of Kent by the Rev Beale Post B C L 
of Bydews Place near Maid«toDe Pnce to Sub crber If 
Nichols and Son Pari ament Street In two I ofs 8io uith ViyJ* 
and Enyraimgs 

A Glossary OP Terms USED IN Grecian Roman Italian andGothic 
Arciutectobb Fourth Edtion much enlarged 2 To/s Sio It 
the Press 

A Companion to the Glossary containing n Chronolog cal Table 
&c much enlarged In 1 vol Stro 

An Attempt to Di criminate the Styles of Architecture in Eno 
land from the Conquest to the Reformat on j receded b) a ®hetch 
of the Grecan and Roman Orders by the late Thomas Rickman 
Architect Tie Fifth Edtion t ith considerable add tions anl nev: 
Plates from ortg nal drawings of the best exa pics in each style by 
F Mackenzie engraiedbyj Lb Kklx and oil er eminent engraiers 

Some account of the Domestic Architecture of England from tie 

Norman Conquest to the Reformat on by R C Hussey Eq with 

numerous Engravings from ex sting rcmn ns 

Memorials OF CoDFOBD St Mary m the County of M Its cotita n ng 
I art culars of the Cl urch bytleRev Janes Ingram DD Author 
of Memorials of Oxford &c witl Six Hates of Illu^trat on and 

severalEngravingsonWood 4to In lie Press 
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Hints on- Glass Paiktinh. 8y An AmAteni. iUuslnWd lij' coloured 
Plates from ancient cAAmplcs. This irork is intended to form » 
Compamon to Hickman and the Glossary. 


Tub AKTiomriEs of Gainford. «k t«e Covmy of Doruam, com- 
prising the Baronial and Ecclcamtical Uistot>' of that place, and of 
BanuJd Castle, with Descriptive Notices also of Ilaby Castle, Sum- 
drop Church, Denlop Chapel, the Hall and Chapel of Barforth, and 
many other interesting objects of antiquity in their vicinity. By 
John Richard Walbran, Esq. In the Press in an aJeanced state. 


The History akd A^TIQumEsoF DARTFono.with Incidental Notices 
of Places in its Neighhonthood, by John Dunkin. Subscribers’ 
names arc received in London by Mr. J. Russell Smith. 


Views, Sections and Elevations of Siiottesbroke Church, near 
lilaidenhead, Berkshire •, a good and pure specimen of the Decorated 
style; hy'W. Butterfield, Esq., Architect. 


Views, Sections and Elevations of Minster LoN'Ett Church, near 
■Witney, Oxfordshire; a^ery perfect specimen of the Perpendicular 
style; by John Prichard, Esq., Architect. 


A View of Dbvosshirc, in 1C30. By Thomas Westcot, Gent., of 
Raddon, in the parish of Shobrooke, Devon. To he Published, pro- 
dded a sufficient nuni6er of Subscribers can be obtained to defray the 
cost of paper, printing, ^e. (/^Iaj>rfee «oMo exceed fifteen shillings). 

The Annals or the Four Masters, from A.D. 1172, to the conclu- 
sion, in 1610; consisting of the Irish from the original MS. 
and an English Translation, with copious explanatory notes, by 
John O’Donovan. The earlier portion of this chronicle has been 
printed with a Ijatin verMon in O’Conor’s Rerum Uihcrnicarum 
Scriptores. It is proposed to publish the present Work by subscrip- 
tion in two volumes, 410. Price to Subscribers 6 guineas, to Non- 
’’Subsenbers 8 guineas. 

Select Pieces of Old Enolisu Popular Poetry, inusttatlvc of tho 
Manners and Arts of the 'Middle Ages, now first edited from the 
original manuscripts, by J. O. nalliwcll, 12mo. 

Anecdota Literaria : .i Collection of Short Poems in English, Latin 
and French, illustrative of tho Literature and History of England In 
the Thirteentii Century, and more especially of tho condition nnd 
manners of the diirercnt cUsses of Society. Edited, from MiimntcrIptK 
at Oxford, London, Paris, and Berne, by Thomas Wright, ftvo. 
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Tnr OrossARY or nccttsiASTitAt Obsamfst asd CosTPitc Setting 
forlli the Orig n, History, and Mjstical Signification of tlie \anous 
Emblems, Pcs res nnil S)mboIical Colours, peculiar to Christian 
Design of the Middle Agcs,mtli especial reftrenee to the Decoration 
of the Sacred Vestments and Altar rumiturc formerly used in the 
English Cliiirili Illustrated bj seventy plates, splendidly printed 
in gold and colours bj the new Litliocliromotographic process 
Containing Examples of the Ecclesiastical Costume of the Roman, 
English, Irench and German Risbops, Pnests and Deacons, Fron 
tals, Curtains and Dossells of Altars, the embroidering of the 
Orplircjs and Hoods of Copes, Stoles, Maniples, and Chasubles, 
Apparels of Albcs Patterns of Diapering for Ceilings, Malls and 
precious StulTs, Rordurcs and Powdenngs , Floriated Crosses. 
Emblems of the Holy Trinitj, the Fire M ounds and Passion of our 
Rlcsscd Lord the Four 1 vangelists, of our blessed Lady, the 
Mysteries of tlie Rosary , \ onograms of the Holj Name , Examples 
of the Nimbus, Conventional Forms of Animals and Flowers for 
Heraldic Decoration Altar and Church Linen, Funeral Palls, &c , 
a aanety of ornamental Alphabets of Church Text of various dates 
The details of many of the Ornaments arc given of the full size 
The whole drawn, coloured, adapted, and desenbed from ancient 
authorities Bj A Welbj Pugin, Architect, Professor of Ecclcsi* 
astical Antiquities at St Maries College, Oscott To ht fMithtihy 
Suhscriplton, for dcUtert/ early in May, 1844 In one raagnifietnt 
tohme, royal ilo price Cl Cs 
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lASTEUCTlOaSDuCoMITElIlSTOBIqOCDEtABTSCr'Mo’SrUENTS 4tO Pirts 
1,2 3 each 4s Pans, 1840 — 43 

I Monuments Gaulois, Romaios, Chretien^, Stile Latin ct Byzantin 
II Musique 

HI Style Roman, et Style Gotluqne 


Le Moiev Age Moiumextai. ex Abcheolooiqub. X ues. Detaiia et Piaxs 

MS WOMIMENS Ets 


BBSIABQUABLES DE LEmOPE, DEPriS LE 6' 


JUsqoAr l6e SiECLE, d'apbes ixs Dfssias de M Chaput, par Daniel 
lUmee, Lw 1-42, each 6s Pans 1843 Folio 


•numi SainXE EtIEVSE de BoPSGES, EECDEBCnES DETACUEES 

Charles par M M Arthur MarUu ct 

, re les tl liv , 15s each Large paper, 30s Folio Pans 
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TIwTOIBE DC L-V PrrNTTT’L Stm VrRBE SAPBES SE3 'Mo'SUMEVS ev Pravce 

pair deLastcjne Pans Livraisons I— 16 Each £1 ICs 

Les Catopdealcs de PRiNcr par M lAbbe I I Bourasse Chauoinc 
honorure de bieiers Splendide lolumc giand in 8io velin, illustrc de belles 
graTurcs sut bois et sur acier, couTcrture en or ct en couleurs 10s Pans 

Elcmiss dAbcheoeogte Nationaie, precedes dune Histoire dc lArt 
U oN 0 ME\TAL CHEZ LES A^CIE^s puT le Df Louis Battissicr Foolscap o 
Pans, 1813 Gs 

AIa’SCEL de 1 IIlSTOIRT GeVERALE DE L AnCnlTECTCRE CHEZ TODS LES 
rncpi4:9 ri pabticuheremest de l AnciinxcTCRE es rnAMCs ad 5Io\en 
Aoe par Daniel Barsec 2 toIs /cap 8to Pins, 1843 10s 6d 

HisToinr Drs Bfattc Arts es France par les Movd3iems specialement 
de la 8cI*LPTDR 1 , ZT DE LA PciNTORE, DEPCtS LA DOSirNATIOX HOMAINL 

JLsguA LEpoQir de la Resaissance, Dessjns par Herbe, graves par 
Aug Gamier Iiv I to C, folio 3s each Pan<, 1843 

DiCTiONN AiPE IcoNoon vrHiQCE DCS MovmtESTs DC L Antjouitx Cupetifnne 
JT DU Moy>n Arr Dprcis le Bas Ehpirc irsQD a la ein dd setziemb 

8trCLP,lNDtqtANT LETAT DF LART FT DE L.I ClVILUAHON A CE8 DIXTrsrS 

FPOQiES parl-J GaenebanU, premiere limison Bro 2s Pans, 1844 
Reenrnenrs srn les Monoifnts et lHistoire des ^oRSIA^^DS ft de la 

SdtSON 1 C ^OLADE DANS lIiALIL SIERtDIONALF, PDOLIEES PAR LFS S 01 N 9 

DE M tr Die DC I CYNLs Tcxle par \ IJiullard Brehollcs dessins par 
M Ballard Folio, aicc 33 planches XO Pans 1644 

Eousis Btsantinfs fn Grece, par A Couchaud Imperial 4to Pans, 
1811w- 2 XI 15s 

IjvRL DlIrrsEs 00 OrricFS df lEotisf, iLirsTREs dapres les Manc- 
8CR1T8 DE LA BinnoTnEQCF D0 Hoi jpar Mile a Ilmlhert et jublies sous 
la direction do 31 1 VW e dcs Bi/Tcrs, Chanoine Lonoratre de Ijingres 8 ro 
plain 12s illuiDinatcd XO Pans, 1843 

IlEcnErcnEs IrciiroLoaiqcr^ IIistoriqees BtoCR.ArniQcr8,ETLTTTERAiREB 
scRuNoiisiFNUir, pari* Do Bois Pans,Ieleux 8ro 6s 

\hvaij''« AncnroLoniocrsdingrcsparM Didron dcla Biblioll eque Rovale, 
Secretaire dif Coinitc Ilistonque dcs Arts et Monuments, Rue d Ulni 1 
Annales Archido^iqucs paraissent le premier dc chaque mo s par eahicr 
de trois ou quatse fcmiles d impression, grand in 8\o formal de deux 
femlles grarecs ou I ihographiecs ct de plimcurs grav-ures sur I ois impnmees 
dintJetcxts Silienptioo pnoe30s per anaom, but no subscnption can 
be tcccy cd for less than a year 
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Die Basilikcv oes cnuisTticncM Kous, AuraENOUMEy voy den Abcht 
TEKTEN J G GuEENsons 1. J M IvKATP Nact (Icr zcitfolge geoidoet iL 
erllart u in ihrem zusammenhange mit Idee u Gescliiclite der Kucbentiau 
kunst dargestellt ion Dr Chr Karl Josias Bunsen, m 7 Ileften folio 
text, 4to Munich, £l 163 

Boissebee Sclpiz DEyKUiLE deh BitTKrysT tost 7 nis zcm 13 Jahb 
H nyDEBTAMNiEDEB IlHEiy Deutaosgabe Parti — 10, Ilo}al folio, 18s each 
Boissebee AystcHmy IIisse d eiszelne Tceile des Dous ton Kolk inr 
EnoiyzcryGEy yicii best EyTwcitp des Meistebs slbst OESCHicHre 
UNTEEScentryoEN c Ersnn Beschbeibonq des GEUiroES in 4 hef 
Imp folio 28s each 

Kopr ERysT, Beitrag zim sPEZicLLEy Diextelddso des spitzbooiczn 
Badsttls Parts 1 — 5 folio, 6s. each Weimar, 1843 
TRACHTEy des CnRISTL MlTrELALlERS NACH OLEICnZElTIOEy KeVST DENE 
iiALEN herausgegohen yon I r Hefner royal 4to Manheim, 1843 Ktst 
division, parts 1—7, £7 7s , second dir .parts I— 10, £10 10s , third dir 
parts 1—7, £7 7s 

FRtEDnrcnHorrsTAOTsGoTimcBEsA B C Bdcu das isT.LEunBucsDES 
G»trrDREQiy des coTKiscoEy Sttls, tryo ixsdesondere dee cothiscben 
Abchitectdb Parts 1—4 Polio, price £3 12s. Frankfurt, 1813 
DiL OnyAMEVIlK des hlmBLALTBRS, EtVE SlSlLtiyO BIZAMIV DrCtSCH 
ARcniiECTcni, gezeichnet und heransgegeben ten dem Architekten Carl 
Hetdbloff (German, French and English) 4 to parts 1 to 7, 6s each. 
Numherg 1843 

OnyiaiEyiiB des MmnLAtTEiis aes ItALiEy ovd SicitiEy, herausgehen 

roaJohannundOtlmarCrainer,4to, Parti Cs each Eegenshurg 
Zurich uyn die Wichticstev Stadte am Bueu., jut Bezco aup alte 
trND NEWE W EBEE DEB ARcniTBETUR, Sedutub, uyD MaX-erie, charui 
letisirt von Wilhelm Fussli 8to 2 rols £l 4s Zurich und 
terthuT, 1842 

KcrNDEBOS GcDESEESBECH, ErSB VOLLSTAVDlOE SianlLUNO ALLEB BH 

DFVEILALE MondMENTE DND ANDEBEB MEBEWDBDlOmiTES DIESEE StADT 

vonJ G Wolff 2lief 4to Kumberg, 1843 6s each 
Covversations Lexicox pub DiLDsyoE Kcysr, mit 3000 Holzschuitteo 
Leipzig, 8to , Tol 1, IGs 

D^KJfALE DER BaCXCI.ST DES MiTXEtALTEnS IS SaCDSEN , YOU L Puttlich 
G W Geyser nnd C L. Stnglitz Folio Leipzig, 1810, Proir/r/M2s 
JAUimcciiEB DEB 1 EBrr\s von Altertbums freunden im Eheinlande, vol 3 
oTo Bonn 6s Gd 


' llElLIOEy AEPnADETISCn CEOBDyET ElS SCllLCSSEi:. ZUE 

yy^o DEn llEiuoEy yAcn dbren ATTuincTEy iv Krci sicht aui 
Ncbsleinen Anhance uherdieKleidung 

wischenweltundonlensgeistlicben Ac 8 to Ifinover, 5 s fd 

Ton'll KoySTOESCUICnTE DES MilTEULTEBS 

TonJ G Dorsl. 4lo 1 8s Corluz. 1812 
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MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. 

TiiE railitaiy TTorks of the Salons irere formed by thromiig ' 
the contents of o ditch inn ards as a rampart, upon the ridge 
of nhich they appear in some cases to ha\e placed a palisade 
of timber. The spot chosen nus usually the top of a lull, and 
the figure of the intrenchmcnt depended upon the disposition 
of tho ground. Additional banks and ditches wero added 
upon the less steep sides, and the road binding up from 
below passed obliquely through tlie defences. 

In more permanent intrcnchmcnts a wall was constructed 
upon the outer face of the mound. Tlie Romans, whose 
woiks were defended on tins principle, colled the ditch, bank* 
and wall,'the/om, cigger^ and talliim*. 

The Romans, who carried heavy baggage, trusted more to 
the disciplme of their sentinels, and cared less for a distant 
view. Their field works he in the lower country, and though 
formed of earth, are set out by tlic rules of castrametation, and 
arc coimiionly rectangular, with tvv o or four entrances**. 

nieir permanent stations were constructed upon a greater 
scale. A rectangular aiea' was cnclo'^ed by a tluck wall, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, strengthened by buttresses, or 
tow ers projecting externally, and a ditch. The ‘ Prmtoiian* 
and ‘Uecimian’ gates were in the middle of opposite sides, and 
the ^Principal’ gates were similarly placed m the remaining 
sides, the roads crossing at right angles in the centre. Tlic 
duxjction of the main streets of Chester, Wallingford, and 
Caerwent, shew* the Roman ongin of each place. The luate- 

• Uower ttalls, Bristol • Porleliester, acres, Richborougli , 

'• Bitton and Lansdown, near Bath, Besensey. Burgh, Lincoiu, Silchcster 
V\ aUingforil. 

0 
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nal cniplojcd in Komnn bmldings is tint of tlic counti} tlic 
Mork frcqucntl) licmn^bonc or sonic Boinnn pattern \nth 
occasional boiulin" courses of flat Konnn bnek A mail coach 
road still enters old Lnicolii under the lloninn arch and the 
road from Clicpston to ^uiqiart passes through the Pnetonan 
and Decuman entrances of Cacrwciit 

llicbc Homan uorks Iio\\c\cr arc nthcr •nailed camps 
than castles It is certain that the Coiupicror found no for 
tress in England at all resembling those nhosc ruins lla^e 
descended to tlio present da) Wtllnm honc\cr, constnicted 
'crj nmnj castles and before the death of Stephen their number 
IS said to !la^e amounted to clc\eii hundred and fifteen 
Tlicsc castles at first supported the Smcrcigti , hut ns flic 
feudal sjstcm took root the) b} degrees became obnoxious to 
his poncr B) a treat) between Stephen and Ileiir) Duke of 
Aonnand)' many of the later castles ucic nsed and njwn 
Ilcnry s accession to the crown he (lcstro}cd manj more 
Power to grant a Ltccnlia IcmcUare ct tencUarc or permission 
to crcncllatc or embattle and to make loop holes for defence 
in the walls of a dwelling became a part of the roinl pro 
rogatno ^ 


Ihc crown castles were held b\ constables or castellans and 
the feiiars of the castle lands held them by tenures chiefly 
jnilitaiy and connected with the defence of the castle or of 
tile ioid when residing m it Die twchc knights of Glamor 
of castle guard at Cardiff 
long repaired hj the 
^ ol Stanton whose arms were a grant from the lords of 
that castle Ihe Tower Dover Mmtlsor St Bnavcis and 
wnt! castles are still held bj constables Castle guard 

was abolished with the other feudal tenures by Clnrlcs D 
follo^m^^p^jtg ^ Noramn castle w os composed of the 

‘'"= 'iciontc The iase mir! 
ihe , lound end doitjon Tlie d,tch 

commnrwT™ I^nghnd and Noi-mmidy is 

oblong its^^lSft P'™ ^ 

o it from one to two squares'* strengthened 

I-on'ion^VlG'hy ^ n ^ ^ Cas leton 3S Teet square. 

SfFf 60 Wn t“>Tets Tbe ncqual ly n the 

80 feet 1 gh. Gu tdfort 4 ^ 2 1*7“ I by ‘b® 
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along the sides by the iisuel flat Norman buttress', _ rising from 
a general plinth, and dying into the -vrall below its summit. 
The end pilasters of each face unite at and cap the angle, and 
rise a story above the walls to form four angular turrets^. The 
wall at the base is from twelve to eighteen, or even twenty- 
four feet thich, and diminishes usually by internal offsets to 
eight or ten feet at the top, with a battlement of from one to 
two feet tliick. 




The lower openings are loops, the upper the usual Norman 
window, frequently double and of a good size, as in tbc keep 
at Goodrich. 

Tlie entrance is usually by ou arcbed door upon the first 
floor, placed near one comer, and approached by stairs parallel 
to the wall. The stair is either defended by a parapet or arcbed 
over, when the whole forms a smaller square tower appended to 
the keep, and reaching, ns at Newcastle and Dover, to its second 

• At Loches they *rc parts of circles. and London luive semicircular projections 

At London one turret is round; at from one side. 

Newcastle <y\e is multangular; CoIeLestcr , 
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stoiy Tins oppeiuhgc is commonly applied to the cast side of 
the keep Sometimes, ho\ye\ cr, as nt rnulliuc, Canterbui^ , and 
Ogmorc, CO Glnmorgan, the only entrance appears to ha^ c been 
by a small portal on the ground floor , m other ca^es, a'- 
Do\cr, Portchester, and Newcastle, hotli methods are era 
ploj ed 

Tlie ground floor is sometimes vaulted , at Portchester, Neir- 
castlc and Bowes, the groins spnng from a central cohmm Tlie 
upper floors arc usualljr of timber Ncu castle is a rare mstance 
ot an apparently onginal vault in the upper stor} 

Large keeps, as London, arc sometimes dnided by a wall 
into two parts , but commonly, os at Hedmgham, Bochester, 
and Beaugency near Caen, n|)on the principal floor an arch 
sprmgs from wall to n all. mth perhaps an intermediate column 
dindmg it in tu o and carrying flic upper floor beams 

Thenalls arc hollowed out at (liflercnt levels into staircase', 
galleries, chambers for bedrooms, chapels, sew ers, and openings 
for various purposes* Tlie windows are splayed so os to form 
n large mtenor arch, and the galleries thread the walls and 
open m the jambs of the windows like the trifonol galleries of 
a cathedral Usually, ns at London, Hedmgham, and New 
castle the uppermost gallci} nms quite round the building, 
communicating with each window without entering tlic great 
room At one angle a spural stair rises from the base to the 
summit, mid opens into cicb floor and gnlleiy 

Hie muml chambers arc Bometinres nbbed, the callenes bale 
the risrial barrel nult “ 


pnnnpal floors bare fire places inth ascending fiueo At 
Ogmore and Eochestcr, the lire places are bandsomclj iiorbed, 
A the flue IS wanting and the smoke e'seapes out 

wards by a guarded lent a little aboie the hearth At Bam 
"W,™ to to no flues At Dover the flues are 
flir*nl-tr places are very late Perpen* 

tli#> mural chambers instead of from 

ine principal rooms 

uhTl® “™“nV ni the substance of the wall, tbreiigh 
eh rts pipe, of from 2 feet to 2 feet 9 inches diaiuetei. 


luu™ I;??""! o. u.p,] 
..a 


Ntwnian churches ^Al Ludlow Ihe chspd 
s CTMilsr IJamborough 1 as a chapel 
The cl apel at Dover js in Ihe entraneo 
lower il IS a fine c’cample of laic hof 
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ascends to tlie first and second stones, opening into each'' At 
Newcastle and Do\er the pipe terimintcs in a small chamber, 
and ins no otiier aperture In some castles a similar pipe 
seems to have been used for the passage of stores and ammu 
nition to the battlements 

At Portchester, Bamboroiigh, Ovford and Castleton, arc 
traces of an ongmalndge and^alleJ roof, this also appears 
111 an old drawing of liondon The large arches sometimes 
seen m the ai all abo\c the line of the roof, seem intended for 
the play of militai) engmes placed m the \ alley of the roof 
At Portchester this arrangement causes the east and west ends 
to nse as low gables, battlemented 



Tbc Eerp Ittweu aenTpo* 


The walls and turrets w eie pmbahly surmounted by a battle 
ment, but those now scan are rarely if ever onginal Machico 

‘ OantotaT, Dov« Kocteter Ki«l,«nh, PottetWM Culsle 
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latioTis are described m some of tbc castles near Caen, but 
they are probably additions 

Xhe poital seems to ln\e been closed bj a hinged door, 
secured by one oi tuo nooden bars shding into the Trail, as m 
the lower portal of Do\er At Hcdingham arc grooics for a 
portcullis, but this is lathcr unusual' 

Tlie Norman keep is not nluays quadrangular Orford is a 
multangular ton ei of great sohdity, ninety feet high, of small 
circular area mthiu, and heavily buttressed mthoiit Connig>* 
boiough IS of the same class tlie base story is domed, and 
the door m the upper stoiy was piobihly approaclied by a 
temporary stair These keeps secra to be ot late Norman 
date Th'etower, Skinfnth, and Bnml^s ton ers in S Wales, 
*are probably of the same class Tlie Cornish circular towers, 
as rrematon, Launceston, and Rcstormel, have not been 
cntically examined 

of Norman keeps are usually the rubble stone 
of the country, sometimes faced, and olwajs groined and dressed 
mth asluar AVhen constructed upon n Roman site, the old 
materials were employed, and sometimes the herrmgbone and 
other old stjles of work nere introduced^ The wo^ is gene 
rally good Comngsborougb, both inside and out, is, men 
now, one of the finest specimens of ashlar extant The whole 
interior of Rochester is highly decorated, and the entrance, 
upper windows, and fireplaces, are usually more or less so 
®bimney-pieces of Rochester and Coningshorougli, and the 
p «a ot the latter, are stone platbands, the ports of which are 
jogg e together, and have stood well OTcr a wide space with 
°+i From its great sohdity and simple 

noiire, the Aoniian keep is more durable tlmu later stnictures, 
Pr!, London, Dover, Bamhorough, Rochester, 

° distmgiushiDg feature to the fortrc'ss 

through CT eiy subsequent addition 

of the cncicnte Tlic keep occasionally fonns a port 
cm of the w all, as ot Portchester, Rochester, Castleton, 


( 1080 ) <*070) Ne*c»,Oe 

bought & *?0) B«n 

Bndfrenorthi 

nrenglijnrouRhamtC.r;.! K 


there* I>oTcr (Henry II ) Tslaise Good 
nch Gujldlord (late Nortnan) Heding 
ham , lleltnsley Ivenilworth Eancaatcr 
Lewes, Loebes, lliddlehami Penl oe 
Prudhoe Peak ‘ 

* A* at Penbne, Tamwonh Colchet 
ter Corfe and Guildford the latter lal« 
rionnani also in the gomh west staircase 
at Canterbury , 
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Riclimond, Oxford, Jmd Coiiingsborougli ; nt Doxcr and Pnid- 
lioc It stands in the centre. Tlie nmsomy of the Norman 
■\\a1ls -^vas inferior to that of the keep, and where these have 
not been removed they have generally fallen into decay. Their 
height was from 20 to 25 feet, and their general plan either 
irregular, ns at Coningsborough, Richmond, and Dover, or 
circidar, as nt Oxford. At Richmond and Hastings they 
enclose a considerable space, bnt more commonly, as at Ox- 
ford, Coningsborough, and Newcastle near Bridgend, the area 
is vciy small. Pmdhoe, on the south bank of the Tyne, 
affords n rare instance of a Norman keep, with both its onm 
and a second or supplementary enclosure on one side, with 
a gatc-houso and ditch all Norman. The outer gate-house, 
tliough late Norman, has no portcullis. At Portchester the * 
keep occupies one angle of the Roman enclosure, and at 
Lincoln the castle wall stands upon the wall of the Roman 
city. 

The Norman buttress-towers were few, and their exterior 
projection small, as at Ludlow, Middlehnm, and Richmond. 
Tbej rarely constnicted a regular gate-house, but erected 
two toners near to each other. Good examples of Norman 
entranew remain at the inner bailey Dover, and at Newcastle 
near Dridgcnd. Sometimes, as nt Cardiff, access to the walls 
is rendered easy by a bank of earth behind tliem. 

A Norman wall may usually be detected by its dressed 
quoins, flat buttresses, and its square buttress-towers of little 
or no interior projection, as nt liincoln, Coningsborough, 

. Clicstcr, and Caihslc. The battlements of Orford wall arc 
possibly Nonnnn, but it is probable that they used sometimes 
the plain parapet, sometimes the parapet notched at long 
intervals. The wall, towers, and gates of the inner bailey of 
Dover arc Norman, as is part of the battlement, and the whole 
fonn a vciy fine example. 

The lase-courl contained garrison lodgings and offices, and 
often a second wall 

The inovmP, or mote, is n tnmulus of earth, from 30 to 


' Knnnan mound* mn*in at U^lford, 
U« rk1ixnip*tead,CaiT\hoc,Cansbn>oV,Cbmt 

ClurcJi Ca*tJc, Cernh!id’f, Clarp, CardilT, 
I'uthatn, ratm Vocon, lonlcnaj.lf.Mar* 
f loa, nwcXlcT, Lewni, Lincofn, Marl* 
1/^Tcusb flsfnrii, ricshf, I'cTpnrry, 

1 ‘'tndal. TatnuorU*. TonbtiJ;:*, Tod* 
din^-n, V\ wfcciicr (cow destroyed), VV at* 


lingford, Warwick, Windsor, 'i'ieldcn.X’orV 
At Ciidltau aur t ptc, in Normandy, tlicre 
ire two mounds, one wiihm and one form* 
mg part of Uie enclosure At York and 
Canterbury are mound* just within the 
clijwaUi, lu modfrn fortillealion* they 
air called CaYaller* There is one in the 
ciUdci of Antwerp. 
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00 feet high, and fiom GO to 100 feet diameter at tlie top 
At Cambridge it stands Aiitliout at Cardifl nithiii the walL 
m some instances it foiius part of their circuit A^ithin a 
ndms of tu enty leagues of Caen ore si\t} castles ivith these 
mounds 

The} ha\c not been carefully examined lliat at Oxford 
contains a nbbed Norman clmmucr and x\ ell in its base, acces 
sible by steps from the summit At Walbugford tlio u ell is 
in the side These mounds avcrc certainly throivn np by the 
builders of the castles, and could not hnxe supported any 
heavy load, occasionally, they appear to lm\c been croavned 
by a light shell of m all circular or multangular", rc^larly 
embattled for defence, but not roofed over or so roofed os to 
leave an open court in the centre Part of that at Tamuorth 
is a ISorman toner, anth a curtain nail, shewing hemnghone 
masonry These buddings jirobably arc founded ns deep as the 
bottom of the mound 

THiG diic/i was either wet or diy, according to circumstances, 
where the place is defended naturally, ns at Castleton or Peak 
Castle, it IS omitted 

Tlie Early English period rich m ecclesiastical, is poor m 
military structures Walls and buttresses were added but 
the ornaments of the style arc i*arc 'llie middle wall of 
London was the work of Hemy HI , 1239, and one of the 
towers contains a groined Early English chamber There 
arc also Early Engbsh additions to the keep The gate 
ways of the inner bailey at Dover, with their portculhs, 
though Norman bear some features of the Early Enghdi 
style 

Miicli of Cardiff is Eaily English upon a Noiman fouuda 
tion as are the additions to the keep of Chepstow Tlie chapel 
in Marten’s tower, with its ball flower moiddmg and part of 
the wall IS late in this style The rums of Cambndge seem 
to be Early English os are parts of the outer bailey oi Dover 
Some of the small castles erected m Glamorganshire, of Pitz 
hainon s sub infeudatones, were m the Early English style 

lough lor the most part on a Norman ground idan Ogmorc 
IS ecided Norman Sully the ground plan of which has 
leen recently excavated, appears to hav c been upon a Nor 


al thpenu Gi Ikra b It by 
Oxford Card (T Durha i, CUlTord s to 


at York L ncolu Clare Tamworih Car » 
brook 
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man plan, but the work is decided Early English. The fine 
circular keep of Coney, near Caen, 200 feet high, and vaulted 
in every story, the chateau of Gisors, and other circular towers, 
ore executed in this style. 

In the works of this period there w'as a tendency to econo- 
mize men and material by a more skilful disposition of the 
parts of the fortification. 

The Norman castle held a small garrison, who trusted to 
the passive resistance of their walls ; their successors diminished 
the solidity to increase the extent of their front, and by throw- 
ing out salient points were enabled to combine their forces 
upon any one point A wall cannot be advantageously de- 
fended unless so constructed that the exterior base of one 
part can he seen fix)m the interior summit of another ; hence * 
the advantage of buttress or flanking towers, which not only 
add to the passive strength of the line, but enable the garri- 
son to defend t]ie intermediate or curtain wall. By this 
means, the curtain, that part of the line of defence least able 
to resist the ran, became that in defence of which most 
weapons could be brought to bear ; whilst the towers, wliich 
had not the advantage of being thus flanked, were, from their 
form and solidity, in but little danger of being breached. If 
we suppose a square or polygon to be fortified by a wall, 
With towe^ at its angles, it is evident that the centre of 
each curtain wall, midway between its towers, %vill be pas- 
sively the weakest part of the w'all, but that in defence of 
which most weapons can ho directed j and the centre of each 
tow^, midway between its curtains, will be the strongest part 
ot the work, hut that in defence of wdiich fewest weapons can 
be directed; or, in other words, if from the centre of a poly- 
gon we draw straight lines, passing one through each of its 
angles, and one imdway through each of its sides, the prolon- 
gations of the former ivill be the safest, the prolongations of 
the latter the most exposed directions in which an enemy can 
approach. 

Bines drawn from the centre of a place tlirough its angles 
arc called “capitals;” they arc the hnes of approach at pre- 
sent employed. 

The changes introduced with the thirteenth century as- 
sumed a determinate fonn under Edward I., and produced the 
second great (3710 of English castle, the ‘'Edwardian” or Con- 
centric. 

r 
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In the Edwardian castle, the sohd keep becomes developed 
into an open quadrangle, defended at the sides and andes by 
gate houses and towers, and containing the hall and state 
apartments ranged along one side of the court The term 
keep IS no longer apphcable, and around this mner ■aard or 
bailey, two or three lines of defence are disposed concentncally 
Such castles frequently enclose many acres, and present an 
imposing appearance” 

riie parts of a perfect Edwardian castle are — ^Thc tnner 
hailey the xcalh of the encemte, single, double, or tnple 
The middle and outer bmleys contained between the ivalls 
The gate houeee and posterns Tlie ditch The tnner baileg 
contained the hall often of great size, the chapel the better class 
‘ of apartments and an open court The offices usually were 

G ’ :ed in the middle bailey on the outside of the wall of the 
The outer bailey contained stabling at CncrphiU) a mill, 
at Portchester and Do\er a monaster), and often a moderate 
sized mound of earth or cavaher to carr)’ a large engine The 
tcalh were strengthened by ‘ mural ’ or towers projecting in^ 
M ards, hut flush with the face of the m aU, and “ hnttrc«s towers 
projecting outnards bejond it Tliesc towers were sometimes 
circular, as at Comvay and Caerphilly, sometimes square or 
oblong, as at Do\cr and Portchester sometimes multangular, 
ns at Caemanoii and Cardiff The Beauchamp touer at 
Warwick IS a fine example of a multangular tower, ns is Gu) s 
tower of one formed of portions of circles Such toners were 
all capable of being defended independent!) of the ca'^tle, and 
usiiall) ojicncd into the court and upon the u alU h) portal', 
regiilarl) defended b) gates and a jiortculhs The fine bold 
drum toners tint flank the outer gnteno) of so man) castle^ 
as Chepstow, Bcaumans, &c , arc Edn nrdmn Circubr and 
octagonal towers of this age frcqucntl) spnng from a square plau 
or base, the angles of which gradinll) nsc ns a half p)Taiiud 
cut ohlujutl) until the) die awa) into the upper figure of the 
tower towards the Icscl of the lirst stor) 'llie^c towers arc 
coinmoii in Wales as at Marten’s tower, Chepstow , Castcl 
^Vh near Cardiff, Carew castle, near Pembroke , Ncw'jwrt, 
'lonmouth'shirc, &.c Tins description of tower also occurs 
next tlic Constable’s gate at Doxcr 

llii- gUt houses arc distinct works, co\cnng the cutnue^ 

. I’)*, 'MnJ.or wd C«rpla y 

of Undofl .{ttiln A, Mil more. 
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they contain gates, one or t^\o portcullises, holes for stochades 
of timber, and loops rakjng passage Overhangmg the 
arch at each end are funnels for pouring doum hot matter upon 
the assailants, and above are ovens and flues for heatmg it 
The Constable s gate, at Dover, is very early Edwardian , the 
gate of Caemaivon, 1283, and that of Lancaster, half a cen 
tiny hter, are fine examples, and both the latter have statues 
o^ er the gateway 

The drau bridge dropped from the front of the gate, when 
the ditch was broad a pier was erected in it, and the space 
spanned by two bridges, as at Holt and Caerphilly The 
hurhtcan was an outwork, or tete du pont, on the outside the 
coimterscarp of the ditch It seems to have been commonly 
, of timber, so that when deserted as it was intended to be at 
a certain period of the siege, it miglit be burnt, and thus aiford 
no cover to the assailants The barbican of the tower of 
London is of stone, and evidently intended to be defended 
thioughout a siege There is a very complete stone barbican 
at Chepstow Another description of barbican was attached 
to gates, viz , a narrow passage between walls in advance of 
the mam gate, with an outer gate of entrance, as at Warwick 
and the Bars at York 

The were either small doois in the wall, or if for 

cavalry w ere provided with smaller gateliouses and drawbridges 

The ditch was usually wet At Caerphilly, Kenilworth 
Bcrkliampstead and Iramhngham a lake was formed by 
damming up the outlet of n meadow 

The top of the wall was defended by a parapet, notched into 
a battlement each notch is an etairasuic, and the intenne 
diate piece of wall is a merlon The copmg of the merlon 
sometimes hears stone figures, as of armed men at Chepstow 
and Alnwick, at Caernarvon of eagles Sometimes the merlon 
IS pierced by a cruciform loop terminating in four round holes 
or oillets 


In many cases a bold corbel table is thrown out from the 
wall, and the parapet placed upon it, so as to leave an open 
space betw cen the hack of the parapet and the face of the wall 
ms space is divided by the coibels into holes called mnchico 
lations o\erlook the outside of the wall as at Hexham 

null w arvMck or later at Raglan, ond later still at Thonihmy 
1 parapet be not adv anced by more than its own thicknes'’, 
ol course no holt is fonned , this is called a false maclncola- 
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lion nnd is used to give breadtli to tlie top of the wall. It is 
common to all penods, being found upon Norman walls as 
n-ell as upon those of late Perpendicular date, as Coity and 
Newport. 

Some of the smaller Edwardian castles in Wales are very 
curious ; that of Morlais, near Merthyr, has a circiUar keep of 
two stories, of which the lower is internally a polygon of 
tweb e sides, with a vault springing from a central pier. Tlie 
up-filhng of the vault is a bght calcareous tufa. This castle 
contains mthm its enclosure a singular pit, twenty-five feet 
square, and excavated upwards of seventy feet deep in the 
mountain limestone rock. It was probably intended as a well, 
though a clumsy one. The ruins of a somewhat similar castle 
remain at Dinas, near Crickhowel- The upper story of the , 
ton er of 2kIorlais, as of Castle Coch, contains a number of large 
fire-places ; sometliing of the same sort is seen at Conings- 
borougli, witli the addition of an oven 

The Edwardian castles are frequently quite original® ; they 
occur also ns additions encircling a Norman keep, as at Dover, 
Portchester, Bamborough, Corfe, Goodrich, Lancaster, Carlisle, 
and Eochestcr. Edward I. completed the tower-ditch of 
London. The existing walls of towers are commonly Edwar- 
dian, though on an older foundation, as York, Canterbury, 
Chester, Chepstow, and their \arious bars and gates. 

Tlic Norman and Eduordian, tbe solid and concentric, may 
bo regarded as tbe two great types of English castles, of which 
other military buildings are only modifications. After the 
death of Edward III , tbe Decorated gave place to the Per- 
pendicular style ; and though a few fine castles, and very 
many embattled gateways**, conlinued to be erected, far less 


• Amone the csstlet cither ongnully 
connmcled, or thoroughlf rt>edifie<l in this 
*te CilRamn, 1222; Flint iiiil 
RhudJIin, 12(5 1 llawarden and D«i* 
high about the tame time; Caeroarron, 
12SS, Conway, modified in plan hr its 
position. 12S1| Beaumins, 1205, Caer- 
philly, Ilatlech, ^(orlatf, the tame reign , 
Queenborongh, 1301 , Cowling and Raby, 
1378 : Bolton castle, and the west gate of 
Canterhury, in the same reign; most of 
Dudley and Warwick are a little earber. 

* The gateway of St. Auguitme'*, and 
the West gate of Caateroury, the one Early 
Decorated, and the other Perpendienlar, 
afford a fine example of the contrait be- 
tween monastic and nubtaiy arehiteetsm 


The west gate is one of the finest city gate- 
ways in England, but its drawbridge it 
destroyed, as is lU connexion with the city 
waB on each side. 

The gateways of Leicester castle and 
Alnwick abbey are both Perpendicular j 
Xtewport, Monmouthshire, and St. Do- 
nat'*, OUmorganahirf, still Jater, Calstor, 
Henry V. and VI , part of Coity and 
Bye Hunw, Henry VL; (Fowey towers, 
WwMd jv. . Raglan, the great gate of 
Camhrwk, Settle Hall, iTsser, Henry 
"Ofkonham, Essex, and TaC<miha>}, 
aretx^ ^rerylate Perpendicular; Thom- 
bnry 1511, and Tichfield house the tanie 
wign. 
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attention was paid to tlieir defences and more to tlieir mtemal 
convenience Tlie introduction of gunpowder, by rendennga 
lofty wall an evil rather than a safeguard led to the construe 
non of a description of edifice having no pretension to witli 
stand artmery and m which the lofty turrets, embattled gate 
vva^ and moat of the ancient castle were combined with the 
slight wall, exposed roof and spacious windon s of a modem 
dwelling This description of building sometimes called a 
Castle but more properly a Hall belongs rathei to domestic 
than mihtaiy architecture although some of them present a 
very warlike appearance, and were efiectively defended 
under Charles I 


As the country became more peaceful those who possessed 
.old castles found them mconvement dwellings Some were 
a ered as Powis castle others pulled down as Queenborougli 
* 1 / 4 nnterials employed in the construction of a new house 
XI j Caerphilly, others left m nuns as 
ecungham Rochester Pnidhoe, Canterbury and some were 
converted into prisons ind store houses, as Portchester and 
London Dover and Newcastle 
A sort of Peel tower, with bold machicolations as at 
T,m 4 . Morpeth or with barti 2 ans at the angles as in 

j Cockle park tower contmued to be erected 
nf tho ®nded on the Northumbrian border, until the union 
Ssuse feU into 

50^thin(7?+ nimol539 erected a number of block houses 
^63 with a round toner, 

of En^biifl B and a moat upon the southern coast 

preserved ’ ^ Sawdown near Deal” have been 

Manv nld ln!^^ ^Bnghton have been destroyed 
tween &iarlPQ hastily repaned diu-mg the wars be 

earth work nr'mr^ Parhament and strengthened ^Tl^h 
at Caernhillv Ti fhe system of that day as maybe seen 
«nd Do4r, thei when 
that we owe tlie 7 ? ^ up, and it is to this period 

CaerphiUy nnmg rums of Corfe, Bndgenorth, and 

absence of ornaments, circles and buttresses, m the 

' n srhlui^on Ilanti k»i * 

c2,X‘l,' c™' •“ 

“ »«»t.Mote,nal«l nil UP"" " 
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ruins of a castle, the thickness of tlic walls, and the general 
disposition of the foundations, will usually afford some clue to 
the date. 

The following may bo considered as an approximation to 
the number of the castles, and remains of castles, in Britain : — 



. 2 

Durham . . , 

.13 

Lincoln . . . . . 

.11 

Somerset .... 

. 9 

Berks . . . 

. 7 

Eases . . . 

. 9 

Middlesex . . , 

1 

StaiTord ..... 

.12 

Bucks . . . 

. 2 

Gloucester 

. 7 

Monmouth . . , 

..14 

Suffolk 

.10 

Cambridge 

. 2 

Hants . . . 

.16 

Norfolk . . . . , 

. . 6 

Surrey 

. 5 

Chethire . 

. 8 

Hereford . 

29 

Northampton 

. 4 

Susses 

. 6 

Cornwall . 

.21 

Herts . . . 

. 4 

1 NorthumberlandSl 

Warwick . . . . 

, 13 



. 4 


. . 4 ' 


13 

Derby . . . 

. 6 

Kent .... 

.39 

Oson ...... 

. . 4 

Wilts 

. 9 

Devon . . . 

.18 

Lancashire , 

7 

Rutland .... 

. . 2 

Worcester . . . 

. 7 

Dorset . . . 

11 

1 Leicestershire 5 

Salop . . , . . 

..J3 

York 

.39 


England 461 

"W^es 107 

Scotland J 55 

Ireland 120 

Great Britlan and Ireland, about 843 


This number, however, if accurate scorch were mode, would 
prohablj^ be found nearer to a thousand. 


C. T. CLARK. 



ROAUN LONDON 


It lias been suggested that notices of some of the features 
of Roman London together mth the various n orks of ancient 
art which withm its limits, during the last few years have 
been brought to light might prove interestmg and perhaps 
useful to such of our correspondents as may be engaged 
m researches on the early antiqmties of our country, especially 
if the pubhcations in which from time to time detailed 
accounts of the discoveries appeared should not have fallen 
under their observation or be conveniently accessible 

It must be obvious to all who consider the present condition 
of the metropolis of England that great difficulties would beset 
any attempt to carry on a systematic exploration of the wreck 
and nuns of the ancient town buned beneath the accumulated 
soil of ccntunes and the crowded masses of modern bmldings 
Under the most favourable circumstances such a project would 


encounter objections almost msunnountable , but when under 
taken by mdividual zeal on a partial and confined scale 
at uncertam times and places whenever the earth may 
be excavated for public works antbont assistance or coun 
tenance from the directors and usually m contention with ob 
structions and annoyances of all lands it is fortunate m such 
a state of thmgs should any discoveries be rendered avail 
able to the topographer and antiquary 

In the course of the last fifteen or twenty years excavations 
ordered by the Court of Common Council, and placed under 
the management of Committees elected from tlieir own body, 
have been made throughout the city , for sewerage for ap 
proaclies to the New London Bndge for foundations of houses 
in the new streets and in those wluch have been widened as 
well ^ on the sites of churches destroyed, and on that of the 
reyal Exchange These excavations penetrated to depths 
varying from twelve to thirty feet and more, and it is from 
opportunities tlms acadcntally afforded that some faint ghm 
**^'0 been obtained of nch stores of subterranean 
the work been conducted In an intelligent 
wntilfl ‘i^ochamcal spmt important niitiquanam results 
Mould have been effected Thus vvhen n ricli tcssclatcd pave 
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ment was discovered, tlie workmen sliould liave been pro- 
hibited from breaking it up until at least drawings had been 
made. In many instances, at a trifling expense, tlie various 
rooms of a Koman building might have been opened, and 
plans and drawings made ; the direction, width, and pecu- 
liarities of buildings recorded ; and moreover and chiefly, as it 
is not to be expected that people, whose habits and piu’siuts 
do not qualify them to appreciate the use and value of works 
of ancient art, should of themselves promote antiquarian re- 
search, it is deshable that competent persons, willing to devote 
their time to investigations having a public and general object 
in view, should be at least permitted to do their best, free from 
liindrance and annoyance. 

It would appear that the first settlement of the Romans was 
made on the hanks of the Thames, about the centre of the 
present city. Whether they fixed on the spot from its natural 
advantages, or because the Britons had already established 
there a town as a medium of continental traffic, it is impossible 
to say ; we have met with no remains indicative of a British 
town, nor works of art anterior to the Roman epoch. 

The line of the Roman wall is well known, stretching from 
the Tower through the Minories to Aldgate, Houndsditcb, 
Bishopsgate, along London Wall to Pore-street, through 
Cripplegate chnrch-yard, thence between hlonkwell-street and 
Castle-street to Aldersgate, through Clirist’s Hospital to New- 
gate and Ludgate towards the Thames. The erection of this 
wall was probably a work of the latter days of the Romano- 
British period. We refer to other evidence to shew that 
originally the bounds of the Roman town must have been 
confined within narrow compass on the rising ground border- 
ing the river. 

It is well known that respect for decency and regard for 
human health restrained the Homans from mixing up together 
the living and the dead. The offensive and pernicious modem 
practice of interring the dead within towns, contiguous to the 
abodes of the living, was never tolerated by the Romans, who 
made its prohibition effectual by legislative enactment. Wc 
find this custom adhered to in the provinces, and the hurial- 
places belonging to most of their stations and towns in Britain 
Lave been discovered at a considerable distance from the 
habitations. 

In various central parts of the city, imbedded in the 

Q 
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natural gravel, Roman slveletons have been found, accom- 
panied with urns, coins, and other lemains, winch leaie no 
doubt of the sepulchral character of the deposits As late as 
within the last month se\eral skeletons nere discovered m 
King William street, at the comer of St Swithm’s lane, and 
with them fragments of pottery, and coins, in second brass of 
Antoma, Claudius, Nero, and Vespasian As all the coins 
found under similar circumstances m the centre of the citj are 
invaiiahly of the Higher Empiie, these interments we infer 
were made m early times, and probably soon after the tune 
of the last named emperor, nhen no buildings stood nesr, 
and when the district was resorted to for the burial of the dead, 
as being remote from tbe town 

During tlie excavations made for tbe foundations of the New 
Royal Exchange, an ancient gravel pit was opened This pit 
was filled with rubbish, chiefly such as at the present day is 
thrown on waste places in the preemets of towns, dross 
from smithies, bones and horns of cows, sheep, and goats, 
ordure, broken pottery, old sandals, and fragpieuts of leathern 
harness, oyster shells, and neaily a dozen coins, in second 
brass, of Vespasian and Domitian Over the mouth of the pit 
had been spread a layer of gravel, upon winch were the foiin 
dations of buildings, and a mass of masonry six feet square, 
two sides of which still retained portions of fresco paintings 
vnth which the) had been ornamented Remains of Imildiugs 
covered also tbe whole site of the present Exchange 

The pit it'self is an interesting example of the gradual pro- 
gress ot Londinium Prom this locality w as gravel obtained 
for the floonng of buildings and vanous other purposes of 
the infant colony , but as the town mcreased in extent, it was 
abandoned, filled in, and subsequently, by an artificial stratum 
of grav cl, adapted for buddings Here coins arc again useful 
as evidence The only one obtained from this pit, besides 
those above mentioned, was a plated denanus of Scvenis, 
but the agents and servants of the United Gresham and Cxl'J 
Improvement Committees prevented roy makmg those clo^c and 
uninterrupted observations which otherwise would have cn- 
ablcd me to authenticate the exact position of the last coin 
ilic fact of there not being found any com of the century 
between the time of Domitian and that of Severns, would 
raise a doubt as to whether the specimen of the latter emperor 
may not have been in tbe vicmity of, rather than in the pit 
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itself. In antiquarian investigations niucli depends upon 
minute and careful observation : important conclusions result 
frequently from a connection of facts trivial in themselves but 
of importance TvliDn combined, and the record and registra- 
tion of these facts can only be satisfactorily earned on under 
auspicious circumstances. Taking the coins of Vespasian and 
Domitian into consideration, ivc may infer that Londinium 
had considerably extended its bounds not long subsequently 
to the reign of the latter emperor; but the presence of the coin 
of Sevenis suggests a later date, did not the absence of coins 
from Domitian to Severus, favour the supposition that this 
isolated specimen may have been found on some other part of 
the area excavated. 

Roman London thus enlarged itself by degrees from the * 
banks of tbe Thames towards hloorfields, and the line of the 
wall east and south. The sepulchral deposits alluded to 
confirm its growth ; others, at more remote distances, indicate 
posterior enlargements ; wliUc interments discovered at llol- 
bom, Pinsbuiy', AVhitechapcl, and the extensive burial-places 
in Spitalfields and Goodman’s Melds, denote that those locali- 
ties were fixed on when Londinium, in process of time, had 
spread over tlic extensive space enclosed by the wall. 

The vast moor and marsh lands on the north side of Londi- 
nium were unquestionably, by draining and embanking, ren- 
dered in part suitable for buddings, particularly the enclosed 
portion ; that beyond the Mall, probably, retained until tlie 
last century much of its original character. Opposite Mnshury 
Cnciis, at the depth of nineteen feet, a well-turned Roman arch 
was discovered, at the entrance of which, on the Pmsbury side, 
were iron bars placed apparently to restrain the sedge and 
weeds from choking the passage. In Prince’s-street, on the 
west side of the Bank, in Ixithbury, Token-house Yard, and 
the adjoining parts, the natural boggy soil descends to a 
great depth, but the superficial strata contain the remains 
of houses and their pavements. In many parts of this dis- 
trict wooden piles -were diiven through the unstable founda- 
tions into the natural gravel to form a solid substructure. 

The mode of obtaining a sure foundation by means of pilino-, 

V as as general on the bank of the river as in the marshy dis- 
trict above noticed. It was observed throughout Thames- 
street aud Tower-street, and also on the Southwark side of 
the riven In the last-mentioned locality, when excavations 
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•were made for the soutli ■wing of St fliomass Hospital the 
foundations ualls and pavements of a Roman house weie dis 
Covered which had been laid upon piles dn\en into the 'land 
On this side of the nvci tlime was evidence in the remains 
of buildings reaching almost dose to its banks that much 
ground had been leclaimed from subjection to periodical over 
floivings of the river when ite banks were low straggbng and 
imdefined 

These remarks involve the question whether Londmiiim was 
confined to the north side of tlic nvei Discovenes of tessellated 
pavements on and about the site of St Saviour s church 
and other remains of biuldmgs pottery lamps glass vessels 
and various domestic utensils and implements throughout 
■ the Imo of High street nearly as for as St George s church 
demonstrate the claims of a portion of the Southwark side of 
the Thames to be comprised within the bounds of Roman 
Loudon and these claims arc furtlier supported by an ancient 
e\tensiv e bmial ground discovered on the site of that now at 
tached to the dissenters chapel m Dcvenll street New Kent 
Road When the approaches to the new bridge were being 
cut an e-^cellent opportunity was afforded for ascertaining at 
what point the Roman road from Kent did or did not reach 
the river but the persons m authority over the w orks mode 
no provision either for the preservation of the antiqiuties 
brought to hght or for instituting oi even countenancmg m 
veatigations which without impecbug the progress of the ex 
cavations might have furnished additional facts to clear up 
disputed points 

It may for the present be sufficient to adduce some argu 
ments in support of the belief that the two divisions of Londi 
mum had a connecting medium somewhere about the site of 
Old London Bndge The iminterrupted possession of this 
locality by a succession of bridges up to the time of the 
Anglo Saxons is well authenticated and is of itself presimip 
tive evadence of a prior erection Dion Cassius* who hvtd 
in the early part of the third century when recordmg the inva 
Sion of Britain by Claudius incidentally mentions a bridge ov er 
tile Thames and this notice howevei indefinite as to locality 
seems to dctennme the early existence of a bridge wluch tl e 
context may incline us to fix at or near Loudon Other consi 
derations in favoiw of this opimon are the extent population 

* L b lx. see 20 
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and commerce Avhicli Londinium then possessed. It ^vns also the 
focus, to -which converged the military roads, and the thorough- 
fare for troops from Gaul and Italy to the various stations in 
the northern parts of Britain. In such a io\yn, situated as 
has been shewn on both sides of the river, and to a people like 
the Homans, accustomed to facilitate communication -with all 
parts of their provinces, as well as to adorn theii' to^vns with 
public works, a bridge would be much more indispensable than 
at such places as J^onies, ad iPontemf Tons Tripontium, 
Diirolipons, &c., the etymology of which names shews that 
bridges were not uncommon in Britain. 

That this presumptive evidence is supported by recent dis- 
coveries, I proceed to shew. Tliroughout the entire line of the 
old bridge, the bed of the river was found to contain ancient- 
wooden piles j and when these pDes, subsequently to the erec- 
tion of the -new bridge, were pulled up to deepen the channel 
of the river, many thousands of Roman coins, -with abundance 
of broken Roman tiles and pottery, w'ere discovered ; and im- 
mediately beneath some of the central piles, brass medallions 
of Aurelius, Faustina, and Commodus. AH these remains 
are indicative of a bridge. Tlie enormous quantities of Roman 
coins may be accounted for by consideration of the ivell- 
known practice of the Romans to make these imperishable 
monuments siibseiTient towards perpetuating tlie memoiy, not 
only of their conquests, but also of those public works whicli 
were the natural result of their suwjesses in remote parts of 
the world. They may have been deposited either upon the 
building or repairs of the bridge, as well as upon the accession 
of a new emperor. The great rarity of medallions is corrobo- 
rative of this opinion, for medallions were struck onlj for par- 
ticular purposes. The beautiful works of art which were dis- 
covered alongside of the foundations of the old bridge, — the 
colossal bronze head of Hadrian, the bronze images of Apollo, 
hlercury, Atys, and other divinities, an extraordinary instru- 
ment ornamented mth the heads of deities and animals'*, — and 
other relics hearing direct reference to pagan mythology, were 
possibly tlirowm into the river by the early Christians in their 
zeal for obliterating all allurions to the old supplanted religion. 

Some excavations made for sewers in Tliames-street led to 
discoveries -which confirm the truth of Fitz-Stephens’ assertion 


^ n lias been engraved, and published by 
tbe Society of Antiquaries, Archxologia, 


Tol XXX. Engravings of tbe bronze im^es 
will be found m vol. xxvui. 
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tliat Loudon was formerly walled on the water side, and although 
m his time the wall was no longer standing, at least man 
entire state, there a^as probably enough left to trace its 
course by The cause of its destruction, this wTitcr tells us, 
was the water , but it is difficult to conceive how the overthrow 
of a work of such solidity and strcngtli could have been thus 
accomplished Tins wallwas first noticed at the foot of Lam 
beth lull, forming an angle with Tliamcs street, and extending, 
wath occasional breaks, to Quccnbithc, and some walling of 
similar character, probably a part of the above, has been 
noticed in Thames street, opposite Queen street It was from 
eight to ten feet thick, and about eight deep reckoning the top 
at nme feet from the present street level, and composed of rag 
■stone and flint, with alternate Injers of red and yellow, plam 
and airve edged tiles, cemented by mortar as Ann and hard as 
the tiles, from which it could not be separated For the 
foundation strong oaken piles were used, upon which was 
laid a stratum of chalk and stones, and then a course of hewn 
sand stones from three to four feet long, by two and a half 
m width 

Some of the matcnals of tlus wall had evidently been used 
in an earlier public biulding the dcstniction of which may have 
been accomplished during some insurrection of the Bntons 
such as tliat under Boadicca Many of the foundation stones 
above mentioned w ere ornamented with mouldings and sculp 
tvue, and had been cut for adaptation into a frieze or cntabla 
ture of an edifice, the dimensions of which maj be conceived 
from the fact of many of these stones weighing half a ton 
Fragments of sculptured marble, among which was a portion 
of a decorated stone, wlucli appears to have formed part of an 
altar, had also been worked into the wall 

At what period Londmium was first fortified wath walls 
there is no evidence to certify It is piobable that tlus did not 
take place imtil after the recovery of the province by Con 
stmtius, or even later, when Theodosius restored and gam 
soned the towms and fortified the stations and camps' against 
the northern pirates 

Foundations of other walls of great thickness have been dis 
coveiod m Bush lane, in Five Foot Alley, in Comlnll, and other 
iocalities, but the circaunstances imder which they were observed 
orbid our hazardmg any satisfactory conjecture as to their 

ma usSIarcdlnus lb xx i c 3 
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original uses Tlie plan of modem London gives us little or 
no assistance in forming a notion of that of the Roman toivn; 
for m many instances streets, which during centuries liave 
retained their present course, cover the foundations of dwelhng- 
houses, and thus prove the non-existence of Roman roads or 
streets in such sites. 

Recent discoveries, however, while tliey leave us in doubt of 
the sites of public edifices, and of the arrangements of streets, 
reveal, by an abundance of scattered facts, the populousness 
of the place, and the comforts and luxuries of its inhabitants. 
At depths varying from ten to twenty feet, we notice through- 
out the city the remains of houses, and of a variety of domestic 
utensils. Some of the houses, as may be expected, exhibit 
evidences of the superior rank or wealth of their owners in the * 
rich tessellated pavements of their apartments. The more 
remarhahle of these were found in Bartholomew-lane, connected 
probably with that discovered on the site of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in Patemoster-row, in Crosby-square, in Bush-lane, m 
Lad-lane and Wood-street, and on the site of the Hall of Com- 
merce in Thrcadnccdle-street, hut iGl were cut to pieces and 
destroyed, with the exception of the last, which havine become 
private property, met a more worthy fate, and is deposited 
in the British Jluseiun, as an example of one of the most use- 
fid and elegant of the ancient arts, by the good taste and public 
spirit of its conservator'*. 

The absence of inscribed stones is remarkable, and only to 
be accounted for upon the supposition of their having been 
broken up in past times for building materials. Two only 
have been discovered, both scpulcbial ; the one, inscribed to 
a speculator of the second legion', was found imbedded in a 
wall of the Old Blackfriars’ Monastery ; the other, in memory 
of Grata, the daughter of Bagobitus, was discovered at London 
Wall, hloorfields. Some stamped tiles are interestmg as af- 
fording perhaps the earhest instances of an abbreviation of tho 
word Londmium. They read I pbr lqn i and [ p-bh -lon l , 
and may mean Frohatum I,ondinti, proved (of^ the proper 
quality) at London; or Ptima (cohors) 'SKiionum LONr//;«V, 
the fu-st (cohort) of the Britons at London. 

Tlie fictile ums and vessels, in an endless variety of shape 
and pattern, contribute evidence of domestic comfort, and of 

^ Mr Edward Moxliay, of Threadneedle street 

* p ism the possession of Xlr W. Chaffers, jun , of Watling-street 
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that coraliination of elegance and utility wliich characterizes 
these works of ancient art. Some of these arc proved to 
have been manufactured in Britain from specimens procured 
fiom the Roman potteries, discovered by Mr. Artis at Castor*, 
and from the debns of others on the banks of the Medway*. 
The handles of amphorae, and the rims of a peculiar kind of 
shallow pans, have frequently the names of the makers A 
superior kind of pottery, of a bright red colour, usually termed 
“ Samian,” has been found in great abundance throughout 
London. It has been supposed with reason to be of that kind 
so termed by the younger Pliny, who mentions its being made 
at various continental towns, and exported to all parts of the 
empire , and its identity seems confirmed from hemg met with 
" wherever the Romans had estabhslied themselves. Tliis pottery 
is not more remarkable for its fine texture and rich coralhne 
colour, than for the great diversity of its ornaments Tlie 
shallow dishes or paterae of this ware, if not plain, are usually 
adorned 171111 a simple ivy-leaf pattern, but the bowls arc 
covered with embossed designs, comprising mytholorical, 
bacchanalian, and hunting subjects, gladiatorial combats, 
games, and architectural and fancifud compositions. Some 
exliibit figures which are probably copies from sculptures whose 
excellence made them universally popular ; for instance, that 
of a Venus in attitude and character much resembling the 
well-known statue of the Mcdicean Veim. These vases ha\c 
been usually cast in moulds, but fragments of others haie 
been discovered, the ornaments and figures on wliich have 
been separately moulded. The names of potters are usually 
stamped on the bottom of the interior of these vases. Of 
these, such as bonows, divixtvlvs, dagodvbnv.s, &c, have 
a harsh and outlandish sound, bespeaking a Gaulish origin, 
or perhaps a Spanish, as Saguntiim is one of the manufac- 
turing places specified by Plmy. Many of the names as well 
as patterns accord with specimens preserved in museums in 
France and Germany. A familiarity with the frequent arrange- 
ments of the letters of the potters’ names in monograms and 
ligatures, will tend to assist the reading of sculptured in- 
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striped blue, green, nnd yelloR’’ colours, rIhcIi formed parts of 
ni)bcd bo^\ls, shew the perfection to which the "Romans had 
attained in the art of colouring and annealing glass 

Mail)’ of tlic articles which individual exertion lias preserved 
stiongly illustrate their aits, niannei's, and customs; and any 
artist engaged in attempts to revive the art of fresco-painting 
may denve useful hints from a close examination of the paint- 
ings from tliG nails of tho houses of Roman London, which 
retain a freshness of colour as if executed only a few years 
ago. Jinny of the objects in steel, such as knives, styli, and 
implements, aiiparently modelling tools, are in an admirable 
fine state of presen ation, to which the m et boggy soil they 
were taken from has materiall) contributed ; and to the same 
cause nc owe the conservation of leathern reticulated sail-* 
dais, and other antiquities, among nhich may be mentioned 
some little nooden implements, such as are still used in the 
nest of England for yam-spinning, and which carry us back 
to tho infancy of one of the greatest staple manufactures of 
this kingdom*'. 

C. ROACH SMITH. 

* Tor deUiUd actounts of <luco««nes Dtq . and tanous comniunleations to the 
made dunng the Ia«t few jciM m London, Gendemaa'a Magazine, made cbefly by 
in the piMn in the Arclisologia, by the the biter gesUeman 
writer of tbeie notes, and by A j Kempe, 




COMMOT OF Tl\D\ETinn 

The cliurches of*this commot, or hundred, sixteen in niim 
her are inostl} of great simplicity of form and include 
jirohabl^ some of the earliest Christian edifices built natlun 
the island The counlj town of Beauniarais stands Mitliin 
this commot, and its parochial church (uliich is in rcalit) only 
n chapel dependant upon Ilandeg\nn) is the largest ccclcsias 
tical budding in the distnct hut it la of a period rather later 
than that to uluch attention anil he drarni in this paper and 
UiougU an edifice of much nrcbitcctiirnl interest rau't remain 
for more ample notice on n fiitiuo occasion At ])rc«cnt all 
la will he attempted is to gne a bnef account of n feu of 
le more notable clmrthcs of the commot uhfeh mni «ir\c ns 
tipcs (and the) arc utl! suited to this iiurposc) for the rc^t of 
^ ^the i«] uid In general the xilhgcs iii the commot of 1’) ndnctliu) 
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are small in size, ami scattered in arrangement : — tlic jiarishes 
are not small, but the lionscs lie far apart from each other, 
and the district, though well culthatcd, has on the whole n 
nild and bleak apj)carancc. It forms the most easterly portion 
of the island, and is easily accessible to ^isito^s of all kinds : 
it contains the frowning feudal castle of llcauniarais, niul the 
beautifully secluded retreat of Penmdn Priory ; it is waslicd 
by the blue strait of the Mciini on the one side, and the stormy 
inlet of Tracth Coch (Red Wharf Bay) on the other; — so that 
for many reasons there can be little hesitation in rcconuncnding 
its mediajval remains to the notice of modem antiquarians. 

It is the opinion of the learned and acute Henry Rowlands, 
author of tlie Moita Anliqiia Jlcstaurain, that the earliest eccle- 
siastical edifices erected in Anglesey (and indeed in Britain) 
were cells or hermitages, built by the first profes'^ora of Cliris- 
tiaiiity who settled witliin its limits : — that to such cells small 
chapels, or places of praj cr, w ere attached ; and that the people, 
resorting thither for spiritual instmetion during the lifetime of 
the holy founders, continued to regard them as sacred spots 
after their decease, and, either immediately or ultimately, con- 
\crtcd them into churches under the imrno or invocation of 
the holy men, whether canoni'/ed by proper authority or con- 
scernted by popular ojiiuion. There is much piobability in 
this h^qiothcsis, when the local peculiarities of Anglesey arc 
taken into cousidcrutioa : — and it is strengthened, not only by 
tradition, but also by several circumstances connected with 
buildings of this class, in other parts of Wales as well ns in 
tlie island. It is not to he e.xpcctcd that any of these original 
cells are now to he found standing, though the contrary can- 
not perhaps be affirmed ; but there is such a similaiity m the 
construction of many climclics here, and their history gcncially 
tallies so well with the suggestion of the author named above, 
that it may be icccivcd ns a good starting-point of Cambrian 
nntiquaiiaii doctimc 

One of the local cucumstanccs corroborative of this view of 
the case, is that the cailicst climcUcs still extant arc of that 
small simple fonu which might have heen expected had they 
been built for tlie use of n single holy man and a few follouci-s. 

The original form of the Anglesey churches seems to have 
been that of a* small ohlong edifice fiom thiity feet by ten feet 
to fifty feet by twenty feet internally. These would hold 
about fifty or a Imudicd pcisoii'., and iicihaps in cailv tie*^- 
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the rural congregations of these districts inrely surpassed tins 
number The addition of transepts and chancels seems to 
have been made at much later periods, generally in the tiiir 
teentli and fourteenth centuries but in the com entual csta 


blishment of Penmon, which can hardly be classed with the 
ordmary parochial chui’dies of the island, the onginal form 
of the building was no doubt that which it still retains, cnici 
form It IS very difficult for a casual obseiwer to recognise 
the original nucleus of these eaily churches, but it may be 
generally discovered m the nave, where the walls are commonly 
of rude though solid construction the level of the buildmg 
sunk beneath thaf of tlie external earth, and the windows 
evidently inserted at some recent period, (often in very late 
•times ) so that originally no liglit could have been admitted 
except by the door, or else perhaps by a small eastern window 
Without asserting that many of these early buddings remain 
m the piesent churches it may be considered probable that 
even when a new edifice avas elected on the site of an older 
one, the first plan was adhered to, and that the only change 
made was that of stone for wood and rubble The church of 


Llansadwrn (the clmich of St Sadwm or St SatiMninus) may 
be refeiTed to as a good instance of the absence of all windows 
in the onginal nai e — there are some in the southern side, of 
the fifteenth century, and a small modern loophole at the 
western end , but witliout these tlie bmlding could originally 
have had no light Tiie naves of Llangoed and Llanclegian 
are simdai instances so is that of LlanMhangel Tyn Sylwy 
and even m the conventual church of Penmon the only fenesti al 
openings in the naie are small cuxmlar headed loopholes con 
temporary with the budding twenty four inches by nine e\ter 
ually, but expanding within to a consideiable size 'iliese 
early churches seem ne^er to have been paved or floored, 'cry 
few of them arc so at the present day tlie earth, like tiic sod 
in the peasants’ cottages, is beaten hard, more or less even and 
being generally dry selves the pur[K>se of the hardy congrega 
tions Tlio roofs must always ha\e been of wood no tnice 
01 ^aultingis to be found anywhere within thccommot audit 
IS by no means improbiblc that some of the original timber 
usci for these puqmses may be lu existence nt tlic pre'icnt day , 
iiiougu tlie fact can hardly be aerified Ihc unucibal co\ering 
01 tiicsL roofs IS the schistose stone, w hich composes the 1 irgcst 
geological formation m the islind ’Uic only approaches to 
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stone-vaulting arc to be found at Pcnmon anti Ynys Sciriol. 
Here the toners of tho two churches are covered with low 
conical quadrilateral spircs, or rather pointed roofs, in the for- 
mation of which no wood is employed, but the stones keep 
lapping over each other fioui the lowest course laid on the side 
walls until at length they meet in the apex. A much later 
example of this mde vaulting, if it can be so called, is in the 
monastic atPenmon, a curious square building ot 

the fifteenth centiuy, almost unique in its kind : — the^towers 
above mentioned arc about sixteen feet square at Penmon, and 
eighteen feet by Uvclve feet at Yn}9 Sciriol, but in the pigeon- 
house the area is twenty-one feet scpiarc, and the ([uadrilateml 
vaulting approaches to the domical form (like the roofs used 
by Delorme in the Tuilcrics, and other Piench chatcaiLx), and 
it is entirely co\ered by stones laid in this manner, without 
any wood in the whole bidlding, and with a light lorn re or 
lantern in the midst. 

Towers w’ero evidently too costly for the construction of the 
primitive clnwches of Anglesey, and whenever bells came to bo 
used, the erection of a simple gable at the wcstcin end of the 
building seized the piuqiose. All these gables bow'cver have 
pointed arches, either of the end of the thirteenth or the four- 
teenth centuries ; and hence it may be suspected that the use 
of bells w’as an ecclesiastical luxury of comparatively late intro- 
duction into Anglesey. However this may be, their form is 
very simple: covered generally with a stmight coping, but at 
Llansadwni with one of a peculiarly elegant curve. At Pcii- 
^ mynydd (which is the laigest church in the commot next to 
St. Maiy’s at Bcaumarais) the gable is piciccd for two bells ; 
but tills is a rare instance of parochial w’ealth. 

The churchyaids retain peiliaps the same size and form 
which they originally possessed: a fact which, in the absence 
of documentary evidence, mnj be inferred from the pcculiaily 
religious spuit of the inhabitants, who still letaiii in undinu- 
nished vigour the national respect for sacicd things ; and 
which has never allowed tlicm, except in the calamitous period 
of the dissolution of the monasteries, to encroach on conseciated 
ground. The absence of monumental slabs would lead to the 
inference that no interments (as a general nilc) took place 
within the chinches There aie exceptions to this at Pen- 
mynydd, where the tomb and vault ot the Tudor family still 
icinain, and wlicic there is also a tomb under an nrcli lii the 
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nortliern will of tlie building to 'iccommodatc winch i small 
erection like i chapel (without any endows) has been added 
to the onginal edihce llus tomb is of the fourteenth ccn 
tuiy (?) but beai-s no sculpture or mscnption of any kind bv 
which its possessor s name can be discovered though it isieij 
probably tint of a Ihidor the seigneurs of the parish from tune 
immemoml 
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edifices, ‘^oinctinicb flgniiibt tlic iioitlicin, soiiiutiinc's ngniiist 
the souUieni \\a\U 

The giWes nppcii to lm\c been a!nn>s topped 'witli 
crosses the pediments of nbicli, commonl) qindrangulni 
mtli tnfoluited canopies, still remain but of tlic crosses 
themselves a considerable proportion have pcrisliccl lliosc 
at Lhnvihangcl, Llangocd, and LlansadwTii aic the most 
remarkable'^ 

The chancels and transepts seem to have been all added 
posterior to the conquest ot Wales b} the English, and. their 
architectme indicates m general the stjle of the fointccntli 
centiu’3 The chancels arc mostl} of the same design the 
transepts if indeed thej may be so called, have been only 
chapels added bj the paiochial gentr}, as at Llaiigocd, Llan 
degvan, &c 

The following is a list of the ecclesiastical edifices in tins 
commot — 

Yms Sliriol, (fet bcmols Isle, Pncstholmo, or Puflin 
Island) Tlic towci of a small comcnliml climch still remains 
here and the foundations of part of the clmr'h, VTith per- 
haps part of the monastic cells, may be traced »( is exactly 
similar to the towei of Penmon This small convcutiial estn 
bbshment is noticed both by Dngdalc and Tanner, ihongb 
they do not seem to have been aware of the t is+cnco cf 
two distmct establishments, churches* &,c , on the mainland 
at Penmon, and on the island, the onginil name of winch was 
Glannauch, or Yujs Ecnach, “the PnesPs Island ” St Seinol, 
according to Rowland’s Mon Anitq , flonnahed wntli St Cybi 
in the seventh century 

Pemion, an Aiignstme pnoiy Here aic to be found the 
conventual church, the refectory, part of the 
prior s lodgings (?), and some of the con 
vcntual farm buildmgs With the house 
on Inys Seinol, it owes its foimdation to 
^Maelgwyn Gwynedd king of Wales, in the 
sixth century, and was re founded by 
Llewelyn ap Jorweth, pnnee of Wales, 
at the begmmng of the tlurteenth ccii- 
tiuy The conv*entinl church consists of 
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» The early and h gUy euriou$ cross cw crossed stone stand ns 
wTioli ere taVLcn into account ° 


the park at Pen 
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a nave nntl south tiansept of early date and a clnncel of tLe 
fifteenth centmy the northern tnnscpt Ins been destro}ed 
hut the central towei still 
remains Tlic south tmn 
sept was used as n chapel 
and a curious senes of small 
circulai headed arches with 
zigzagged mouldings and fil 
leted shafts formed seats 
round its sides foi the monks 
and their attendants Ihe 
buildings are in good pre 
servation though someuliat 
m need of repair but tliey 
belong to a gentleman of 
enlightened taste and public 
spint Sir R W Bulkeley 
The chancel only is used as 
a parochial church w » » 

Lean Sadwrv A small church consisting of a na>e and a 
chapel on the northern 
side The nave is 
probably of very early 
date The chapel and 
the eastern window 
maybe assigned to the 
fourteenth century By 
the side of a window 
m the eastern wall of 
this chapel is an m 
scnption commemora » n » s b a-™ 

tue of St Saduni winch the early form of the letters would 
lead us to suppose older than the ^oiman conquest of Eng 
land 1 conjecture the reading to he — 

II C BFATT8 8*TVn^t>T9 SFP* (bEFCLTCS) JACET FT 8 A PC (pAVCTA) 
COVIVE PAX 

Lean Tfstyn A small church with a southern transept 
or chnpcl and a porcli on the soutliem side qf the novo -flic 
nave \cw catlj the eastern uindow of tlic fourteenth ccii 
tuT) In tlu3 church dedicated to St JcstjTi or Jcstinus 
great grandson of Constantine duke of Coniunll la the nrl) 
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font mentioned abo\e, and the table-monument of the saint, 
of the thirteenth century. 

Llan Ddona a small church dedicated to St Ddona, a 



p»kt UtoJetju 


grandson of Brochsacl Yscythrog, uho commanded the BntoH’* 
in the fatal battle at Bangor Iscocd, nt the beginning of the 
scNcnth centun'. It consists of an early naxe mth a northern 
porch, and a chapel or isle on the soutli side To this naic 
IS added a cruciform building forming n chancel, and two 
transepts of the fourteenth century. 

Lla> Beofan, (or L!andcg\au ) A long loiv church mth 
an early na\c, and a chancel of tlic fourteenth centui}*. Two 
chapels liaic since been added, fonning north and south tran- 
septs A tower was Iniilt at flic west end of the church in 
ISll by tlic late Lord Biilkclcy. Dedicated to St Tcgian 

Llavgofd a small church with early nave ; chancel ntui 
transepts of more recent date ; the eastern nindou is as recent 
as 1013. 

Lianfafs Tliis is the parish church of the >illagc in 
uhich the friary of Llanfaes nas subsequently built. D'C 
na\c is of tlic thirlccnlli ccntiiij', as a dooroa} iti the northern 
side testifies . the choir is of the end of tint centiii}, or the 
iKginning of the fourteenth. The tower wns‘crcctcd liv 
UulkoUy in Ibll. Of the rcIigioiLs house just mcntione<h 
which was foumleil and rdhdsviib rrnnci'MTan fnars in 12*17 
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ly Llewelyn ap Jorwertli, in mcmoiy of his consort the Prin- 
cess Joan, daughter of King John of England, hardly any 
thinfT remains except the church, now converted into a barn 
and 'stable. The nave and chancel arc still entire, thon^Ii the 
interiors are scarcely to be made out. Of the magnificent 
altar-tombs contained in tliis church, one is in the church at 
Beaumarais, another at Penmynydd, a third at Llandegai in 
Caernarvonshire, and a fourth at Llanbublig, the Poman 
Segontium, m the same county. 

Penjiyntdd This church, which constitutes a prebend in 
the cathedral church of Bangor, consists of a nave with a 
sepulcliral chapel on the northern side, and n chancel. There 
is a porch on the southern side of tlie nave. The whole 
building is of the end of the fourteenth, or beginning of the , 
fifteenth century In the chancel stands the magnificent 
alabaster monument of the Tudor family, whose vault is 
underneath. It is a work of the fourteenth century, of 
admirable e\eciition, but rather mutilated. Some careful 
repairs (not restorations) have been ordered of this valuable 
work of medieval art'’ At the western end of the nave is a 
minstrel gallery in wood of the sixteenth century. Tlie church 
is dedicated to St Gredivacl 

Llanfihanoel Tyn Sylwt. So called from its being situ- 
ated beneath the elevated . 

British station of DinasSylwy 
— or Bwrdd Arthiu’, Arthur’s 
Pound Table— is a small 
church apparently altogether 
• of the fomieenth century, 
though the nave has pro- 
bably re-placed one of ear- 
lier date The chancel is punoti.* b 
decidedly of the fourteenth puoofi.. 
century, and is of remarkably elegant proportions. In the 
southern corner of the chancel stands a curious moveable 
wooden pulpit of the seventeenth century, the elaborate deco- 
rations of which have been burnt out by a red hot iron stamp, 
leaving the surface of the wood charred black to the present 



^ It u s curious ajiS unfortunate super- 
stition of tlie peasantry, tliat a portion of 
tli5s and Minilar monuments, if ground 
into powder, will form a specific coUy- 


ri^ for weak e>es The depredations 
ijmch bare hence resulted arc most serious, 
Ihe tomb is going to be rc-stt, and a stout 
raUiBg placed round it 



most picturesque situation . 

on *i little islet immediately 

on the southern side of the ^ 

Menu Bndge Tlie nave k^fjk \ 

IS probibly an early one & U -‘OJ^ 

the eastern ivmdow is of 'it"* 

the fourteenth centuiy Tlie svtu » # w nd - a« t?* o 
woodwork of the roof is ]h I 11 IW— W 
cunous from the tnfolntion i ” I 

of the side sprmgers wlicre ^ B H 

they meet at a point above 2^ j| 

and from their edges being n I 

chamfered u ithsqiiarcpomr 
cd bosses left in the midst * ^ 

of the chamfer, gi\mg a most cxcellentTffect^at a \eiy mode 
rate cost of labour and expense Dedicated to St IVsiho 

a dedicated 

It <5itiin2i importance of tlic touii in nlncli 

commnt 1* ^‘^conie the most coiisidcrahlc chiueli in the 
rtirciul niKl lofty navcMith side m-lcs 

the liftccntlj Ni cciiturj, and a good cliancci of 

liltecntli Ihcrc is a touci, mucli altered (spoiled) by 
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modern repairs ; and a small vestry on the northern side of 
the nave, containing one of the alabaster tombs horn Llanfaes 
This tomb, though mutilated in former days, is now in a place 
of comparative safety, and is well taken care of. There ore 
mimcrous mural tablets in the chmch, one of which, a small 
brass, commemorates some early members of the Bulkeley 
family and anotlier, an incised slab south of the altar, beare 
the armorial coats of Sir Henry Sidney and other ofBcers of 
Queen Ehzabeth’s reign Tl>e richly carved oaken roof of this 
church is well worthy of note in the chancel the carved stall- 
work (brought from Llanfaes?) has been arranged in a judicious 
manner. The whole edifice is in good repair with the excep- 
tion of portions of the chancel 

There are some other cliurches in this commot wliich have 
not yet been included in the author’s siwvey, viz : 

Llan Bedr Goch, Llan Ddyfnan, Llanfair yn Mathafarii 
Eithaf, Llanfair P\i ll Givyngyll, and Pentraeth The latter is 
figured in Grose’s Antiqiuties 

H L JONES 



ICONOGRAPHY AND ICONOCLASM. 

IcoNOGEAPHT, Carried to excess, and addressed to the ima- 
ginations of an ignorant, an idle, and a vicious populace, natu- 
rally leads to idolatry. Hence it was that the mapped law- 
giver of the Israelites, who was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egj'ptians, that is, was intimately acquainted with the 
whole system of the Egyptian philosophy and mythology, and 
had witnessed the pernicious effects of this system^ on the 
moral and religions conduct of the Egyptian population, was 
instructed to guard the Israelites most rigorously, when they 
came up out of Egypt into the promised land of Canaan, 
against the sin of idolatiy ; as the natural consequence of the 
perversion, the abuse, and the excess of that which in itself, ■ 
perhaps, and in its origin, might be thought innocent. “ Thou 
shalt not make io thyself any graven image, nor the likeness 
of any thing,” &c., is the second commandment of the first 
table, and therefoie cannot be resisted or evaded. Rut the 
Iconoclasts are led by their zeal and enthusiasm to overlook 
the qualifying and irapoitant member of the sentence, — “to 
thyself.” Painting, statuaiy, sculpUue, — all the imitative 
arts, — ^nay, the very cultivation of the soil, the reproduction of 
the animal form, and the advances of science, would he re- 
tarded, or even annihilated, os far as it depends upon us, were 
v\ c to attempt to carry into effect, initeutmostlatitude, the rigid 
and literal interpretation of this commandment, which the 
Iconoclast, without any reserv'c, limitation, or qualification, 
would persuade us to adopt. But what is the very siibstauce 
of the injunction ? Thou shalt not make these similitudes — • 
these works of thine own hands, — “ to thyself” — from any 
selfish motive, for any selfish use or gratification. Much less 
shalt thou how down to them and worsliip them according to 
thine own vvill and pleasure. 'Whenever tliis was done, the 
idols, the objects of this perverted taste, were destroyed on the 
common maxim, that when the cause is removed the effect 
will cease. And, however much we may regret the loss of 
many splendid works of art, which might gratify and instruct 
CYcrj’ generation of mankind, yet we may console ourselves 
with the Tcflectiou that enough remains to illustrate almost 
every page of hiUoiy', if we he careful and industrious enough 
to examine and study them. Much has been lately accom- 
[ phshed in this way ; and we are particularly indebted to tlie 
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learned autlior of the “Christian Iconography,” of whose 
work some account was given in the fust number of the 
Archaiological Journal 

In illustration of the same subject, the following specimens 
of Christian Iconography from coins arc here submitted to the 
consideration of the readers of this Journal — 




No 1 A gold com of Basilitw I and bs father Constantujus. 
c A D 867 

No 2 A copper com of Jolaimes Zimisces, c A D 969 
^0 J A go d com of Alexms Coninenu<«, c A.D 1080 

T Constantinus VII and his assocntc in the empire, 

Itomanus Locapcnus, c A D 912 
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Of nil tlic coins here cngmvwl that oC Zimisecs is the finest 
and most intcicsting. Tins is of copper ; ami tlic supenonty 
of that metal for decision of ontlinc rs m'cU hnomi to 
inatists There is also a peculiarity of cliamctcr, nlncli dis- 
tingihshcs this coin from the rest. The head of Clirist is on 
the oh\erse, instead of the liead of the reigning cuipcroi. 
Hence the Byzantine coins, not otlienrise distingiushcd, arc 
easily appropriated to Zinnstes. Perhaps some reasons of 
state prevented this politic prince, though his coronation was 
publicly solemnized, and his reign was ]X)piilar, from assuming 
all the external signs of his imperial office. Under his usur- 
pation or regency of twelve years, according to Gihhon, though 
Zonaras and most other authors say six, Basil and Constantine 
had silently gromi to manhood. On the 10th of Janiiniy, 
975-6, these yonthfid brothers ascended the throne of Con- 
stantinople. Tlieir reign is designated, by the historian of the 
Dechne and Fall of the Bomaii Empire, ns tlic longest and 
most obscure of the Byzantine history'. "Yet it uas during this 
eventful period, here so carelessly and contemjituously do- 
spatched, that those great struggles were made both in Europe 
and Asia, which laid the foimdation of the modem dynas- 
ties both of the east and west. In subsequent chapter of 
the work some compensation is made for this liasty and abmpt 
dismissal of the subject. TIic entire reign of these two 
brothers combined together exceeded fifty-tlucc years, of which 
Basil occupied fifty, dying suddenly at the age of seventy. 
This was the second of that name. The first Basil, who is 
represented on the oh\ erse of his coins m company uith his 
son, a youth who died at the age of thirteen, holding an 
elevated cross between tliem, is the first emperor who placed 
the figure of the Saviour, ■with His titles and nttrilmtcs, on his 
coins, if we may trust to the series engraved m the Tliesaunis 
Palatmus of Beger ; who candidly admits, nevertheless, tliat 
Justinian the Second, called lllunotmetus, was by some sup- 
posed to be the first , probably because his own mutilated face 
was unworthy of being perpetiuited. The custom certainly 
prevailed through several reigns. There are eleven examples 
engraved in Beger’s work ; from wliicli four have been here 
selected, as contAining somctlung peculiar. They all have the 
radiated nimbus, boimded by a circular outline, with floivin" 
hair, generally parted over the forehead, and a shght portion 
of hearik except in the com of Manuel, who came to the 

T 
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tlirone in 1143 This is the last of the senes given by Beger 
ivho ronclndcs Ins ■nork witli a short review of the Roman 
empire from its commencement to its fall In none of 
these cxoinples of impcri'il Iconography does he discover any 
traces of idolatry, or any hcense and authority for that adora 
tion of images, the controversy about whicli occasioned so 
much animosity and Iconoclasm in the eastern and western 
n orld for so many centimes The usual monograms and titles 
of Jesus, of Christ of Emmanuel, the King of kings vnth 
Ke BO KYTie BoT}d€i &c , only serve to remind both sove 
reigns and subjects of their dependence on Emne Providence 
for the continuance of their prosperity, or their dehverance 
from advereity But the invocation of the “ Mother of God, 
which soon followed is a departure from tins sunphcity 
The transition to Monolatry may, perhaps, be a curious and 
interesting subject for mvestigation Tlie word 0 EOTOKOS 
IS ambiguous It may signify the “ Mother of God or it 
may bo synonymous with Diogenes, that is “of Divine origin 
Accordmgly, ue find the fiist invocation of tho Virpn blotter 
by tins name on a com of Romanus Diogenes ■nlio came to 
tne impenal tin one of Constantinople in the year 1068 lie 
18 represented as crowned by the Virgin Itlaiy , and the legends 
of this and some subsequent corns exhibit those revolting m 
vocations for help from the Mother of God nhich have been so 
frequently condemned as derogatory from the supreme l\Iajesty 
of heaven For about four or five centimes, therefore “ 2{cs«5 
iiabc mercy, i^lnty help,” were invocations too commonly imited 
In another com there is the figure of St George assistmg the 
emperor, Calo Johannes, in holdmg a patriarchal cross mtb 
the figure of the Saviour, sitlmg on a chair on the reverse 
Tlio nimbus surrounding the heads both of the Vngm and 
St George, is quite plain From the coins of Alexius Com 
nenus as weU as others of the Gomncnian family, v e may 
infer, that they acknowledged Clmst as their only helper and 
defender j I 
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ON TIIE PRESERVATION OE MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIFnONS. 

In tlio course of my pursuits connected ’vritli genealogy it 
has occurred to me tEat, amongst the various means of “ per- 
petuating” evidence, sufficient attention has not hitherto been 
given to the preservation of Monumental Inscriptions ; either 
by legislative enactment, or by some collateral authority in 
the shape of government interference. We owe much to the 
latter species of semi-legislation in the origin of oim parish* 
registers ; and, although the earlier parochial records exhibit 
little else than lists of names and dates mthout immediate 
personal identity, yet the progiessive improvement in their 
character by the wholesome interference of the legislature has 
rendered them more useful, and more applicable to the pur- 
poses of genealogy, than in earlier times. The evidence of the 
Xnqumiioncs poii mortm, and of court rolls j of funeral cer- 
tificates taken under the authority of the carl marshal of Eng- 
land 5 and of the periodical visitations made by the heralds in 
virtue of commissions from the crown, has been acknowledged 
to be of signal and lasting importance. The testimony af- 
forded by wills, and other instraments of legal transfer of 
jiropcrty, is unimpeachable from the very natiue of such docu- 
ments, so as to be beyond controversy or suspicion. Tlie genuine, 
and if 1 may use the term, unsophisticated, domestic records 
preserved in many families of gcucalo^cal occurrences, have 
been solemnly admitted in the highest courts of judicature 
ns evidences of family pedigree ; Imllow'cd by their insertion 
on the fly-leaves of that holy Rcconl, which it is presumed no 
man would listlessly employ to give a colouring or sanction to 
falsehood, while he conscientiously believes tbc sacred volnmc 
to contain the revealed wdll of his Jilnkcr, and to c.xliibit the 
means of his own ctcnial salvation, hlonuracntal inscriptions, 
too, which seem also to partake of the same sacred character 
as that of registering events in the fnmUy Eihle, have received 
the sanction of judicial functionaries, ns records of truth by 
mlmitliiig their t«timony to have the rvciglit ot legal evidence. 
Uii till, braiicli of ciidciice I presume to offer n few ohsciva- 
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tions as regards tlie importance of prcsening tlie memorials of 
the dead from wanton or careless destruction. I sliall take, 
however, the example of onr Cliurch only for this piupose. 

It may first be obseived that no separate or distinct class of 
evidence to which I have alluded, will in itself always prove 
sufficiently the correctness of a genealogical descent, as it is by 
the combination of the various results to be derived from 
consulting the equally various rcsoiuces of evidence that the 
genealogist is enabled to arrive at the tnith of liis propositions : 
thus, by taking parish registers, in the first instance, we may 
draw the fainter outlines of pedigree ; and, from the dates 
which those records afibrd us, we are enabled to seek the 
depositories of the miminoent chamber, or of the Courts of 
civil and ecclesiastical jiuisdiction, for doemnentary dispositions 
of acquired wealth, which necessarily contain valuable genea- 
logical information, and so fill up chasms which the former 
soiuce left us to complete. Tlie sacred remembrance of those 
who have no longer an “ abiding place” amongst us, frequently 
suggests the teims of near and dear relationship to he inscribed 
on the sarcophagus ; the memory of whom is perpetuate^ 
by the record of virtues in proportion ns tbeir survivors esti- 
mated their worth, or appreciatetl the merit due to a parent, 
or a friend ; and such memorials frequently supply, as it were, 
the conclusive testimony of family connections, and are invalu- 
able from the sanctity which sun-ounds them, ns being dictatctl 
in moments of sad recollection, or in the brighter hopes of 
meeting agam iu futurity. 

To resume : — Sometime ago I was induced, on a visit to tbc 
large and populous town of Yannouth, in Norfolk, to amuse 
rayseK by taking abstracts of the monimlental inscriptious in 
its venerable cliurcb; and I could not but mournfully reflect 
on the devastation and havoc which a few years had made 
amongst these memorials of the dead. I was enabled by 
comparing former memoranda, both in printed books and in 
IIS. collection.^, to detect the loss of many valuable monn- 
uicnts from tlie clmrcli and the church-yard j and felt that if 
it were possible to arrest this frightful progress of destruction, 
it would be most desirable. But to accomjilish such a mea- 
sure was far bc}ond any power or influence of a solitary indi- 
vuhial, and could only be reserved for a combination of men 
o nstc and judgment to stimulate by example, precept, and 
encouragement, the exertions of peAons interested in tbc 
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locality, or in general in genealo^cal pursuits, to presen-e 
these rcconls of mortality from wanton or careless demolition. 
I tnist a period lias now arrived in wMcli mncli may te done 
towards effecting this important end ; and I wmdd suggest as 
one means, that copies, or taithfrd abstracts, should he taken ot 
the inscriptions on tombstones, or other monnments, by intel- 
ligent imlmdunls in the icspective locahtics, who should either 
cause printed copies to be made from time to time, or place 
their own transcripts in the custody of the nnnister ; and 
though such transcripts would not be received in courts of 
jnstice as evidence, yet the preservation of names, dates, and 
circumstances affectmg families, woidd he of the highest utility 
to the historian and the genealogist. 

In the natural course of events we must expect the conse- 
quent dilapidation of monmnental inscriptions ; — a demolition 
of these monuments of our ancestors, as the effect ot time 
alone, is daily taking place — the devastation sometimes com- 
mitted by the liand ot the destroyer, by the nitldess arm of 
tlio inconsiderate, or liy the unhallowed designs of interested 
delinquency, docs much to obliterate the mmaralilia of tlio 
dead, Minch have been, from time to time, erected in pious 
rcgnid to departed worth. Wc shudder at such deliberate 
. acts of sacnlcge and impiety ; but wo may even be surprised 
tbat so many monuments of tbc dead still exist ubicb iiaie 
been exposed to tbc infuriated aggression of political or reli- 
gions fanatics of different ages, or which liaie tempted the 
111010 crinnnal to destroy them for priiate and fraudulent pur- 
poses. In tbc utter carelessness of some, as regards the 
lircbcnation of monmnental inscriptions; "or in tbc total 
disregard of others for tbc value of them a.s a source of cii- 
dciicc, cither in a legal, or m a genealogical point of view mo 
may perhaps find sonictlimg to extenuate their pursuits 
tlioir defective education, or want of experience in such 
mattciM may be pleaded m their behalf. AVc have not all the 
same vaoMs ; do not possess the same acquirers 0^1.11“ 
'if:!™"’ V'. •*'« importance of these records 

die mOl ‘'m genealogist and 

blit t t '’"“‘““rtauity of human views respecting them; 

ente ii™®" ", "1 «»>1 “Iff 

of dil^ rT'" ‘fl^Htcd with evcr,',^rt- 

W disrespect, of unconcern, or otindcccnc) ; and, rre;!"' 
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With open violence, by those who hive pretensions to re 
spectabihty, education, wealth and influence bejond their 
fellow men We contemplate the devastation ansing from the 
various causes to which I have adv erted, with a holy jealousy 
that these sacred memorials hav e not been the subject of legis 
lative mterference and committed to the care of those who'e 
sacred ofBces w ould w ell adapt them to be the miodes of such 
a source of evidence by means of some effective mode of 
registration , such evidence being ahhe useful to the com 
mumty at large and of senous importance to the descendants 
of those persons to whose memory such monuments had been 
erected 

Yarmouth chmch has not been an exception to the mimer 
our instances of outrage so often observable as regards monn 
mental inscnptions , on the contraiy , we find the melancholy 
truth recoided of the sepulchral brasses having been m lool 
torn from their places and devoted to the purpose of mhng 
weights for the toicn ^ "Whatever motive incited the commis 
Bion of this act of "Vandalism jt surely could not have been one 
of economy merely , many on “ oraia pro amma' wa'’ probably 
sacrificed to tho mama of the day, and this destruction of the 
most interesting of almost all monumental records may bo 
attributed rather to fanatic zeal than to the wretched pars» 
mony of saving the expense of metal for tho purpose to whah 
those brasses were employed Several stones now remauj 
from which the brasses were removed, and have been devoted 
to recent inscnptions 

The earliest monumental inscription now remaining lu tins 
church IS that to the memory of John Coiddham in 1620 m 
the middle aisle of the chancel upon a fiat stone® , winch 
IS inscribed on tlie edge of the stone, so ns not to be injured 
by the traffic of persons passing over it** This plan is adnnr 
ably adapted for preserving the inscription from injui^ > 
many of the flat stones in the aisles, and passages between the 
pews arc so completely worn as to cause the inscriptions to 
be entirely efTnccd llic oldest tablet remnimng is one totlie 
nunioiy of ' Hanna Dassci tirgo 1637' but the inscription 
becoming ^ery illegible 'Ihctotalmimbcrofflatstontswillnn 


• Coji cil n 
•»«»/& 4»n. 1 
® Anoth r 
cl urch of lie 


I S.«n in t IVita V ^ lor 
r KGl ' 

n tance aUo -cc w n Ih s 
wicr pi on bt Hi. eul in It e 


manner lo the nifmojy of the Bancroft 

y 1830 

f n fi-H p Sfj end Le Arre* ^1'"' 
»ol I n. 176 « 
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tills Imilding is nlio^c 450, of which nearly 200 arc in tlic 
fjiacimis and ningnificcnt clmnccl alone ; and there arc also 
Kcsrl} 50 tahlcts and mural monuments^ some of -whicli aic 
exceedingly interesting^ 

In tlic course of my rcscaichcs I found sex oral instances 
among the Hat stones, of modem families availing themselves 
of \acant spaces upon stones to place in them inscriptions 
relating to exents of recent date, without any regard to the 
incongmity of such proceeding In one instance the decease 
of a party is recorded to hax'C taken place in 1C50 , ns in the 
r Baihvc "i 

ease of “Idxxnrd Oxvncr 4 times-i and l-this Tonne* 
tBurges forj 

followed by a memorial of the date of 182S, preceding ** the 
xrife of Edward Ornicr” 1072 An instance also occurred in 
xvhich the x\holc inscription, together with arras of a family of 
Eebtead, xins erased by the chml ; and the stone xxns appro- 
priated to the memorials of deceased relations of another 
family now cxlstingk I could cite manj similar occurrences 
of the fonner description — that is, of strangers taking the 
grax e-stones of other families, ami using them for the insertion 
of their oxm inscriptions* but I liaxe confined myself to the 
relation of the foregoing instances to shew* the usefulness 
xxhich a register of monumental inscriptions would bo in de- 
tecting the errors xvbich result from tlic confusion consequently 
an«iiig from the practices adverted to Tlic identity of fami- 
lies is not only destroyed by such means, but sometimes ren- 


* Thii (>)Ui(«l, whieli consiUs of tbroe 
w*» In 1781 ordtrttl by « twItj 
mm rj tobf dovnt ■brUcT»pml. 

liovcTcr.toon aOtr pnvalnl, and the order 
r r »u dem dilioo mrlndrd , by which 

It tni onlr larnrca ibe threatened dcatruc* 
Uoe, but haa reccircJ, of late yeara, aomc 
matrrUl ttuaira in Rund ta>te and hceptnj; 

VihottUme a?o Iheiedilla, 
picina, and a rerrdet, winch had fjnnerljr 
lern nth in palntnjra, aotne of the colour 
yrl rrmairlne.wfrcd teoreredi poruontof 
• hx‘i,tti"t!criSeMrtllenl and praj*e worthy 
eim.nriefMr CufandeDaricofYarmcQlh, 
It* apn*ed and enl ghtered chorrhwirdm, 
haTchmirntnTvd. Ilitbutju*tlcetoa£d, 
that the trat*tT«,ln vhoterait the fabric 
U plietd by art of pat’ument, ha<e p*ea 
th»if aii le I lupponln eondacHn-tVene- 
CTtury and iHnr pwl taile ha* 


been eapecialljr etinced by the entire rcsto- 
noon of the ocaultful eaat window of the 
aontU aisle of the chaneeh 

• J- dwaid Owner was one of the bur- 
^<ei »a pajharaent for Yannciuth in the 
parhamenta summoned In ICZO, 1C25, 1C39, 
and ICtO. 

* The Felitnd inscnpiion thus erased 

was probably to the memory of Thomas 
FeUtead, In the time of Charles II ; as 
mou-h was lell to deuct a portion of the 
Cbnstiao and turaames. name of 

Thomas Felstead still remains orer the 
aettry door as one of the bailiE* of that 
town, while that of his rtudjutor was 
•rased, as inimical to the r«tored poreriH 
rrentefircO hty Erst notice of this stone 
was It 1&C9{ t rce which it has been en- 
tirely rttnoTed. 
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dcrccl incapable of being recovered by these false lights of 
mixed inscriptions. The clue sometimes discernible in the 
genealogical pursuit is suddenly cut off, or interwoven in all 
the intricacies attending the development of pedigree, in the 
defective or suspicious evidence of such mutilated and injured 
memorials. Tlio modem insertion may be questioned in 
future ages ; while the ancient one is also rendered unavailable 
by the inference which might be suggested l)y tlic recently 
introduced matter : — tlie natural conclusion tliat parties men- 
tioned on the same mommicnt were connected in blood. 

I have been induced, from a review of tlicsc facts, to sub- 
mit these remarks in connection with what, I believe, was 
suggested to tlic legislature a few years since ujion this 
subject : — that all monumental inscriptions should be regh- 
iered. Numerous diflicidtics necessarily arose iii viemng the 
adoption of such a mcasiwc retrospecUvcIy ; but it is to he 
regretted that some arrangement towards a registration of these 
important testimonies of family circumstance, and genealogical 
events, was not attempted to liavc a prospective effect, under 
proper restrictions so as to c.\chido the possibility of fraud; 
and so stamping with legal authority these records of departed 
w’ortli j the utility of winch to jwstcrity would be incalculable. 

Much has been done, and I trust much may yet be affected, 
by the industry of local liistorians. No topographical work 
can be considered complete Avitliout a collection of moniunental 
inscriptions accompanying it : — ^wc’ have before us the labours 
of an Onnerod, and other great county historians of the pre- 
sent day ; of a Wcever and a Stowe of former times, replete 
with memorials from the cemetery; and if the exertions of 
the British Archaeological Association be at all conducive to 
awaken the attention of the local clergy and gentry to a 
zealous and watchful care over the momuncntal records of 
families, a great object may be acliieved, which even the legis- 
lature foimd it difficult to grapple with : — the preservation 
OF OUR national sepulchral monuments prom utter 
OBLIVION. 

T. w. king, rouge dragon. 


P.S. I have since been infimned .that seyeral clergymen 
nave laudably tahen transcripts of the monumental inscrip- 
sud buiyiiig-groimds, a practice wliich, 
generally adopted, woijdtend much to obviate the disastrous 
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consequences to which nllusiou has been made These tians- 
cnpts, b} being bound in a sepnrate volume, together with 
plans of the church and church yard, and appropriate refer- 
ences, will be invaluable The Leigh case befoie the House 
of Lords, on the claim to the barony of Leigh, m 1828, 
exhibits one of those instances of the want of similar care in 
the preservation of family sepulchral monuments, in w Inch not 
onl} a title of peerage, but claim to property nas deeply 
imohed It was alleged m that case that a stone affording 
important e\idencc had been lemoved from Stoneley church 
some j ears previously, and much conflicting testimony respect- 
ing it Mas gnen on that occasion It may be diffic^t to say 
wliat regulation could be adopted to pre\ ent the surreptitious 
removal of monuments, but when it becomes necessary that 
they should be removed for any legitimate purpose, the parties 
desirous of so doing should be bound under a penalty to return 
them to their former place within some given penod, n copy 
of the inscription having been also previously deposited with 
the minister, and to remove any sepulchral stone otheiwise 
should he made a punishable offence 


u 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES 
or THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 



To erlor oC Cfsto «cb C.*«ocr?6^ 


The love for Archaeological Knowledge ■\\bich has been re 
vived of late, and the present endenvouis to lender the subject 
more universal and encouraging, induce me to give an outline 
of those researches u Inch have recently been made in my mi 
mediate neighboiiihood To mark ivitli some degree of pre- 
cision the different penods in the history of man, when the 
ancient memorials still left for our contemplation ucre con- 
structed, or, at least, were in the occupation of their original 
founders, has c\er been, and is still, the chief object of the 
antiquary The outward evidences uliich piescnt themsehes 
0 the eye of the obsener arc sometimes ftfw, and, in man) 
instances, \ague and unsatisfactory, in such cases, if the spade 
anil the mattock can be resorted to, these pouerful auxiliaries 
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mil disclose much useful infoimitioii Ihe i.iluc of those 
means can scarcely he questioned. Im the (micful "nd judi- 
cious use of them must ho impressed on the mind ol the 
student, irho, in his zeal after hidden treasures, iiiaj iiinr or 
nun the most inteiestmg pomts of his practical researches 
It Will not 130 inconsistent \ntl» tins outline ot lU) labours, 
nor will it less accord until the chief and laudable object of 
the present Journal, to place before the render the follouing 
tables, shewing the position of the substances exposed bj 
these means during the investigation of the remains in ques- 
tion in some parts of these islands 

Table I — ^The retatue position of the lajcrs a<» thej occurred m a 
section of the soil on the northern district of tlie island ofGucrnsc} — • 

j f Turf and soil, animal hones, shells, stony 1 jilcctiI 
^ \ ruhhi'h 1 

I TVhite sand, sdted dark coloured deposits 
ofsand loam shells, portionsofmiU stones, 

([uerns, bricks, glazed pottery, coins ivc 
•Stony rubbish, rolled pebbles, fimK peat, a ^ . 

stonequoits stonerauHers and portions oP " 

III •{ grinding troughs, coarse bncks and tiles, 
bronze instiumenls and cow\s,buTOtaninia\ 
bones, &.c 


Homan, 

Gaulish, 

Celtic 


j'Clayey soil, stone implements charcoal (rare), "a 
I fragments of burnt clay, sun baked pot 
I tery, portions of zig zag borders, human ! Celtic and 
bones, burnt and unburnt, stone hammers, [ Primer al 
flint arrow heads yellow clay, fractured 
pebbles, &,c J 


Table 11 —Position of substances in sercral other parts of the island of 
Guernsey, m the aacinily of churches or ecclesiastical buildings 


I 

II 


III 


Turf and sod shells and animal bones, stonr I -r. 
rubbish Recent 

'Loam and sand, gravel, bricks, pottery and'a 
tiles, clippings of slate, lime mortar, con 
I tainingcrusAfrfiwiJimUsheUs cUppuigsof ! 

I Caen stone, Putbeckmarble ammalbones, il 

corns, mill stones (basalt), human bones! 

V. submarine peat, &c J 


(Stony rubbish, hor^s bones, teeth stone 
1 tBullers, flint arrow heado, querns and 
I grinding troughs coins, bricks and tiles 
Samian ware, iinbumt pottery, stone ini 
plements, stone celts, and hammers, kc 


Biitish 

.Roman, 

Gaulisli, 

Celtic 
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Altliougli the legiilTrity of the strita, as shew n in the fore- 
going tables, Mas subject to some vanations, from accidental 
disturbances yet the general arrangement of the matemls was 
smular o%er an e^tenswe district, and it may be further 
stated, that nhereier the eNammations were pursued, these 
indications were found to correspond 

Tlje isolated situation commonly occupied by the Cromlech, 
the Stone Circle, and the Maen hir, has associated these struc- 
tures with tho&e localities o\er which a halo of mystery and 
awe lias ever been spread 

The grave, the church yard, the dark cavern, and the louely 
cairn still in oui day continue to fill the mind of the ignorant 
with timid fears or appreliensions of evil Tlie “ heaped up 
earth” and turf, which once lay over the covering stones of the 
cromlech, having been long ago removed or levelled by time, 
these ancient depositories of the dead have become exposed 
and left m detached portions, standing like giant spectres 
deprived of tho^e accessories which completed their original 
lorm Neglected throughout many generations, their once 
V eiieratccl site and hallowed use for^tten, their very name lost 
or doubtfully preserved amid the dianges which the soil has 
undergone they are left standing m solemn rum, the gaze of 
Ignorant woiidei, the perplexity of the antiquary Attracted 
by the magnitude of their dimensions and pecuhar forms, our 
lorefatliers regaidccl them as the work of super human agency 
I’hciT vaiious names have thus become associated with lames, 
hobgoblins, giants, and dwarfs, in oil countries where they exist 
Tlic ‘ Cromlecli ” or “ inclined stone” of Britain, the " Grotte 
au\ Tecs," “ La clnmbrc du Dnble'* of the IVeuch, and the 
Celtic ‘ Foiiquclii>e ’ of these islands, all designate certam 
localities iindei elfin influence, and from winch the vulgar 
mind IS vet apt to lecoil with feelings of superstition and 
(head Tiiesc terms aic however significant, for they testify 
to that Ignorance of their onginal use which followed the ex- 
tinction of the race winch erected them Those structures 
which h ive resisted the effects of time and remain entire, owe 
tlicir prescrv atvon, in many instances, to then remote distance 
from tlic haunts of man, or to that superstition which has in 
aftci ages paralv/cd the liand of wanton destruction 

Tilt names “ Dnud’s Altar,” “Temple des l)nii(lcs,” con- 
vey a dclimtc moaning when applied to the cromlech, properly 
so called, and piohihly owe thur oijgin to tlie gcncrplly rc- 
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ceived opinion, and tlie incorrect translation of the word crom- 
lech, or “ inclined elone^' affirmed by certain writers as 
disposed to permit the blood of the victims to flow from west 
to east ! nil which is mere conjecture and equally untenable. 
Tlie more approximate derivation of the word, if ever it was 
originally applied to these stnictiurcs, would bo from the 
“croum” (Bi-cton), or “cromen” (Welch), signifying a domcoc 
vault, — and “lech,” a stone, or "He,” a place or room, (lieu, 

locus, Zfl/.,) or, asiii these islands, “ponqne,” and “laje” 
or “lee,” (from whence puck, an clf, or dwarf,) meaning the 
place of the fairj’. 

The **incli}ied slone" again, on the contrarj', is frequently 
horizontal, exhibiting a position at once bold and hazarded 
almost beyond the Ians of stability; thus it stands a monu- 
ment invested xvitli wonder, inducing the illiterate to ascribe 
to it extraordinarj’ uses, and its erection to some invisible 
power. Names, howcx cr common, have some meaning, there- 
fore they should be well considered, and the antiquary knows 
the value of examining further when these occur. The writer 
has had on many occasions xrithin the range of his researches 
nothing but the name to stimulate or encourage him, and 
seldom has he been disappointed. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that ancient remains which 
have outlived their generation, and have lost their original 
purpose, are hhe the dead over wliich they preside, the subjects 
of much speculation and hypothesis. Irom the want of 
favourable opportunities to investigate these stmctiu’es, con- 
. jecture has been excited and coupled uith traditionary fableS 
so predominant in the country' : these opinions are maintained 
wifti great obstinacy, and it is stdi difficult to raise a doiibt 
contrary to the received creed. 

These monuments have been subjected to tlie rapacity of 
plunderers from the period they fell into other hands, who did 
not fail to destroy or anniliilate every vestige of their contents ; 
and it is to the ponderous mosses mth which they were formed 
that so many of them are yet left, after having lost the precious 
materials they once enclosed. 

The primeval antiquities, to use a terra which distinguishes 
tlie earliest periofl from that wliich is more recent, have essen- 
tial characters assigned to them, and include all those massive 
stmetures of whose origin no authentic record has been ob- 
tained or, discovered. The early antiquarian remains in these 
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ishiids belong to a period connected that which has 
usually been called British Gaulish Cymric and Celtic, and 
were ceitamly the uorks of the primeval nee winch inhabited 
them They have been but imperfectly examined and uith 
the exception of two or three Druids altars desenbed in the 
ArcliTologia little had been done to investigate them before 
the present time 

Without entering into the subject of ‘ Driudism,’ or the 
habits and customs of the Celtic nee it u ill suffice to describe 
the materials and nppeannees in those monuments which ha\ e 
been explored in these islands 

The Crojilechs — After the investigation of about tiventy 
of these chambers of the dead, and examining their contents, the 
result has been convincing and satisfactory as to their onginal 
use and they can no longer be considered otherwise than as 
ancient catacombs erected by a remote people 



The fiist cromlech which was inspected is situate oii the 
summit of a gentle lull standing in the plain of L’ancresse in 
the northern part of Guernsey The spot was well chosen 
being remaikable at a distance and the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood Large blocks of granite are heie and there 
Msible on the sides and in their foiau emulate the quiet 
resting place now de'sciihed Live large cap stones are seen 
rising above the sandy embankment which surrqunds the 
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plncc : these rest on tlic props bcncatli, and the whole cata- 
comb is surrounded by a circle of upright stones of diflerent 
dimensions. The length of the cromlech is 41 feet from west 
to cast, and about 17 feet from nortli to south, on the exterior 
of the stones. At the eastern entrance the remains of a 
smaller chamber is still seen ; it consisted of three or four cap- 
stones, and was about 7 feet in length, but cWdcntly uithin 
the outer circle of stones. At the period it was constructed 
the sea w as at a greater distance from the site of the hill than 
at present, for the whole neighbourhood bears marks of the 
inroads of that element : the near approach of the sandy hills 
around it was caused by those events which ha\c so materially 
changed the coast of these islands, ns well ns tliat of the oppo- 
site continent. The period assigned for this devastation is 
doubtful, but as early ns the fiftli or sixth centurj', the ^font 
St. IMichcl, in France, once standing in the tiihkf of a tcood, was 
left “in pcriculo maris” by the incursions of the surrounding 
ocean. Before tlicsc events however happened, the cromlech 
now spoken of was in existence, and it stood like a faithful 
. guardian of tlic trust reposed within its sacred limits. Tiie 
disco\erj' of tliis monument, and its paitinl disturbance, took 
place in the jear 1811, by a party oi soldiers, who were per- 
mitted to dig about it, but after a few days of unprofitable 
labour, the fears tliat the innsshc enp-stoncs would fall in, 
induced tlic then licutcnnnt-goicrnor to discontinue tlic work. 
The sand being allowed to nccumulntc, the whole was nearly 
again covered, when in 1837 I commenced the investigation 
of this ancient monument of the dead. 

Tradition has left us no trace of its original name. Its 
earliest appellation is that of Lc I^font St. Michel, given it 
most probably in the medijcvnl period, when the monks of 
Mont St jMichcI established an abbey in tlie neighbourhood, 
part of which is still seen, near the vale church, wliich is also 
dedicated to that saint. The “ Temple des Dniitles,” “ Dniid’s 
Altar,” and L*nutel des Vardcs,” are all modem names, given 
it since 1611. ' 

As soon as an entrance could be obtained so as to work the 
interior, the upper stratum was found to consist of white sand, 
of the same description as that which is universally spread over 
the 'land in thS vicinity, called the Common of L’ancressc. 
The next layer ^ras sand of a dark colour, which appeared to 
have been silted at an earlier period than the first mentioned. 
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The same appearances 
are observed over \nn 
ons parts of the com 
raon Immediately be 
low was found stone 
rubbish and portions of 
the sides of the croni 
lech uhicli had at some 
distant period fallen in 
this was accowpamed 
by animal bones tliese 
werechieflj ofthcliorsc ^ 

the ox and boars tiishs • »>'«•* 

After this followed a dark stratum containing limjiet shells 
broken pottery stones worn on two -sides bj nibbing for 
gnndmgprocesses which 
were called muUers por 
tions of stone trouglis 
used for pounding flat 
stonequoU« anmialhones 
burnt and stone ham 
mers The lowest bed 
now appeared in winch 
were found jars and ves 
sels of sunbaked pot 
teiy human bones burnt 

and unbumt mixed with d.lmww® 

smooth pebbles of dark blue sicnite and greenstone flint arrow 
heads and stone celts Tliemassm thecentreoftheciomlech 
lay in greater confusion and disturbance than the substances 
which w ere found near the sides On the south side a flat slab 
of granite w as discovered it was supported upon small blocks 
having the appearance of a diminutne cromlech and as the 
inside was still unmolested and free the first complete jar was 
removed carefully with stone and bone ornaments and clay 
beads It was then obsened that this lowest stratum lay upon 
a flat pavement of rude flogs of granite and tint the jars and 
hones were placed m distinct heaps on the floor of the crora 
lech and tint the rolled pebbles mentioned aboic had been 
used to separate them in detached spots The vessels con 
tamed only the dark mass which Lad fallen in mixed with 
hmpet shells but in no instance could be perceived the least 
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vestige of human remains within them. The yellow clay, or 
original soil, was mixed with the contents, without any sand, 
exhibiting at once its previous state before the inundations of 
that substance, as stated above. No vestige of any metal was 
observed during the examination, and the many rude stone 
implements found therein made it evident that none was then 
in use ; many pieces of clay of a peculiar form were found, 
from three to six inches in length; these were made by 
rolling a piece' of clay in the hand, and striking each end 
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against a board ; they still bear the marks of the inside of 
the fingers, with4he joints and impression of the skin of the 
maker. The quantity of human bones found within this 
chamber was great, and corresponded with the number of 
vessels of all sizes discovered with them. In the spaces be- 
tween the props were lodged vases, bones, and skulls, as in a 
recess, after the manner of a catacomb. No attempt at orien- 
tation could be here adopted, and the bones were, from their 
position,* brought to their final resting-place after the flesh had 

X 
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been remoAed by burning, or some other means Tlie burnt 
human bones appeared in distinct heaps, and the jars m con- 
tact had partahen of tlie colonr of them The aerj perfect 
calcmation avhich had been adopted made it difficult to con- 
ceu e ivhat kind of process had been used , httle or no charcoal 
Tvas obaen ed , the teeth avere of a fine jet black, and the bones 
of the jaws graja h white, and m some mstances tmged inth 
turquoise green colour 

It will be easj to perceive that the \ anous heaps of human 
remains, which laj scattered on the floor of the cromlech, had 
been therein deposited at different times The shapes of the 
urns in like manner, denoted an improi ement m their manu 
facture but it was only after having explored se\eral crom 
lechs that the primeval depo'Jit was clearly ascertained, as 
consisting of materials of different periods In some distnct*? 
which might be imagined of contemporaneous origin, the 
character of the potteiy was found to be i ery similar, both in 
respect to their pattern and the quality of the substance used 

As ceveral \ e<!«els bore the marks of use preMous to inter 
ment, there can be no doubt but that the most aaluable and 
useful articles were deemed the most worth} of accompanjmg 
the temams of the departed The «ame practice stdl pre\aik 
among different tribes m the Southern ocean, as well as 
among the E«qmmaux The onginal contents of the ve««els 
could not be a-scertamed, and, excepting limpet shells, no trace 
of other substances was observed The fragments of the jars 
were carefuDy collected, and bemg easily distragiushed by the 
thickne‘?s or colour of the potteiy, the} were rejomed together 
b} means of strong glue or cement, and re<?tored to their 
former shape 

In most instances the mode of fractnre was mdicatcd by the 
edge of the fragments, and confirmed the suppo'sition of the 
gradnal fillmg of tho<se vessels which had retamed an upright 
position m the cromlech ^Vhen the primeval deposit con- 
sisted of two or more ]a}CT», the diflTerence was easily per- 
ceued by the }ellow clay which preiailed m the lowest beil, 
and in which the more ancient matenals. were nlwa}s dis- 
coiercd The next stratum was of a dark colour, and con- 
tained a greater nuniher of limpet shells and xcs«els, differing 
in 'shape and niatenal * 

The loner stratum, which contained the original or more 
ancient nntenal«, must ha\e lam undisturbed for man} }ears 
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before the next layer covered it. A singular proof of this was 
exhibited in exploring a cromlech in the island of Herm, 
where a human skull, found in the lower stratum, was curiously 
covered noth snails’ shells, which had hibernated upon its 
sinface. The death of these snails {Helix Kemoralis) must 
have occiuTed after the falling in of the sides, or second 
deposit, when being covered over they remained fixed to the 
spot. This circumstance, xvith the appearances of the crom- 
lech at L’ancresse, and the observ'ations made at the Creux 
des pees, in the parish of St. Saviour's, prove the original 
state of the dark sepulchral cliambcr. 

About forty urns of different sizes were obtained from tlie 
cromlech at L’ancresse, but from the quantity of pottery found 
therein, not fewer than one hundred varieties of vessels must ‘ 
have been deposited from time to time during the primeval 
period. The figures of the urns will form the subject of 
another paper. The largest was about eighteen inches in 
height, the smallest four. 

The markings and zig-zag borders appeared to Jiave been 
made by the hand with some sharp instYument, during the 
period of the hardening of the clay in the sun's rays. The 
clay beads were of various sizes. Some measured two inches 
in diameter; others were flat, with the perforation counter- 
sunk. No coin or metal of any sort was discovered, although 
the greater part of the contents was passed through a sieve, 
the use of which cannot be too strongly recommended in such 
researches. 

The grinding-troughs were doubtless in use at a very early 
period, and appear to have been succeeded by the querns, 
which existed in private families tUl the introduction, of miha. 
The process of pounding could be well performed by means of 
the stone mullers here shewn. They were simple rolled peb- 
bles of various sizes, and were used as a pestle, or worked 
round tbe trough with the hand. Tins method is still 
observed among the natives of India and South America, 
where rice and other grain is to be poimded. Some of these 
are worn on one side, others on both sides, until they became 
wedge-shaped, whilst some are flat at both extremities. 

P. C. LUkIS. 
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Tiil following receipts ore taken from n iinnnscript in tin* 
British Museum OIS Sloiiit, No 73), written in the cirhcr 
psrt of the fifteenth CLiitur}, niul arc thtreforc about a ccntuij' 
more modem than those we gn\c in our first number Corn' 
pared witli those, and other similar documents, the} nfibrd 
information on the composition and nntnrt of the colours used 
b) the mcd\c\ al artists at diflercnt periods The receipt for 
softening glass is jiarticularl} curious 
[lot 173. >•] 

For to tnalkC reed «cx Take & pound of whip wes, nnd throwe tlicnune 
a quartroun of terbentj ne, and melte hem two togiJcn. , and if Ihou woU 
asaje it if it be i^ecl gummed, ca«tc a hut in coold wntir, and tliannc ataro 
It if it be (endre, and if it he temire it is wcel gummed Thanne toke thou 
ha^e red^ oj 1 of rcrmyloun. emal grounde, al so smal as onjr poudre, and 
whanne thi wes and thi terlienUne is hoot molten, anoon rip throve jn tin 
poudre of tbiiermcloiin.and sette H adounofthe Her, and stjrc it veel, and 
mej’Tigc it w eel togidcre til it be coold, and thanne thou hast good reed vex 
j mad 

For to make grenc wer Take Ij 1 of whip vex, and quart 1 of 
terbeDtjnc.andmedle hem tc^dcrc, and asaje if it be vccl gummed as thou 
hnddist the rede vex np in the Fame manor, and thanne take an ounce of 
vertegrcce smal broken, and j grounden upon a marbil etoon, and throw c it 
in the matere, and stj re it til it be coold, and thanne thu hast good grenc 
vex 

[Fol 138, V* 3 

Here it tcchilh hov thou ecbalt make good Acrmjloun to alle manor 
preres where thu volt 

Take a pound of quj k eilvyr, and v Ij of quyk brini«toon and puUe it in 
a pott of erthe, and loke that thi pott hare a vide mouth that thou mj p se al 
to the botme, and loke that thou have a lid of tree* upon the pottis mouth 
veel y closid, and thanne sette it on a feve coolis, and alvey haie tliin jje 
into the pott, and styre it othervIule,and whaune thu scesl the lej t” fie out 
of the pott, anoon smat adoun the lid, and holde adoun the ley t y or nj tymes 
‘Flash of fire 
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til thou seest the mater m the pott vex bUk 5 now j for thanne is thi quik 
sUmt BlajTi Thanne«clte itadounof the fier, and grmdeitwccl on a stoon, 
and thanne make a favr coole fior, and loke thou have a good thickc jordm ® 
of glas, and take good cle\ and hors doungc, and make a good lute thcrof, 
and theiavilh daube thi Jordan al aboutc half jnclie thicke, and putte al thi 
mater in tlie Jordan, and hangc it oaer tlic ficr bj the necke that the glas be 
almoost an bond brede fro the coolis , and onlej ne thee anothir glas that the 
mouth be almoost as the jordans mouth of largenes, and sctte that htil glas 
upon the jordans mouth, mouth ajcns moulli, and the botme upward of the 
lesse glas, and the botme dounward of the more glas, and thanne thou schalt 
se the levt of the mater rengjmgc upward into the upper glas, and thanne 
bi^nne fir«t csj* fier and aflirward make good Her, and alwej be blowjmgc 
the fier, and othirwhile stjre the Jordan with a smal jerde of jren at the 
botme for to make the hatt arise out of the mater, and tliannc thou schalt sc 
manye dj rers colouns of (he leyt arise into the uppers glas , and whanne 
thou seest the lejt arise rijt blood reed, thanne is Ihi vermjloun maad, 
thanne breke thi Jordan, and loke what thou fjmdist tlicrmnc And al I 
forheda thee that the Jordan be not longer on the ficr than the leyl higynneth 
to wese rede for if it be it is tost al togtdcrc, and alsoanothcr thing 1 for 
Lede tbee, that daj that thou wolt make it go not Uicrto fastj ngc, for thou 
echalt fynde a wickidbrceth of sme), and therforc cte a mo<scl and dnnkc , 
and also another thing, make but esy fier at the firste tyme, Ictc it be 
sokynge fier 

I 

[Fol I38,t*] 

Here tt techith how tl\ou schalt make fjn vetlgrcce and good 

Take copur y Tilid** os raj chc as thow wolt aftir thi pott is of greetnesse, 
Tot thou mj jt not fiUe tlu pott but lild more than half ful of copur , thanne 
take fjnajnegre, and helde into tin pott, to the Tynegre Tiljnge of the 
:opur,and styre it weel togidcrc,and thanne loke thou ha\e to a liof copur 
a potel of vynegre, and therto li ij and half a quart of vj negro, and this is 
the ^rogorciouns of this crafts nnd Uius thou mai&t ch.&se haw m.\,clie thau. 
wolt make But whanne thou hast proporcioned thi I'ynegre and tin copur, 
thanne putte it in a pott and bele it cIob Uiat no breth go out, and sette it m 
hors dounge, and loke that thcr be two feet hitwcne the pottis botme and the 
ground of hors doung, and ij feet thicke on cch side, and tw eie feet aboi e on 
the mouth, and so that it be orer al hch m hors doung , and so lete hem 
Btonde ij monethis stille on hors doung or cvere he be removed , and at the 
ij monethis ende take it up, and Ihowr echalt fynde fjn vertegrece and rijt 
good for sothe 

• A jerdan was a kind of pot or vessel In t] is sense by Chaucer and other wnters 
used by physic ana and»a1chym sts, ^ of that age At a later period it was 

of tl e form represented m the ac J~7 used lo the tense of a chamber t ot as In 

companying figure which is taken / \ Shakespeare ‘ 

from the ma^m of our receipt mil * Filed copper i c copper filings 
the Sloane IIS The word is used ® 
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For to make whit leed Tak a giet erthen pot or a barel, and put 
therynne a porcioun of good strong reed wyn drestis*. and hong in the pot 
faire hrode platis of newe leed so that noon touche other an ynche fro the 
drestis, and clo^e it in hoot hors dunge so that now eyer com yn ne out, and 
let it stonde so vj wokis or more, for legger it stondith the betre is 
Whanne thu wilt opene thy vessel, and tak owt al thi platis of leed, take 
an hamor and smyte of al the white leed that is gedend above upon a faire 
wbit lether or a dene vessel, and thanne hast thu whit leed faire and good 
But if thu wilt make this leed into picis as summen usen for to sellen, tak 
the white poudre of the leed that thu hastofthi plates, and put it in a newe 
erthen pot, and put dene water therto that the leed be biwose^ m the water, 
and stere it wel togidre, thanne covere wel thi vessel and let it stonde so 
stiUe to thi water he drunken up and that it be as it were thikke pappe , 
thanne gedre it out of the pot with a spone and sprede it abrod on papere 
leves, or on a fair table, and thanne sete it in a faire dere sonne and let it 
drie up, and thanne breke it on faire square gobetis ^ 

Now for to make reed leed Whane tUv whit leed is dne, grinde it to 
smale poudre, and thanne put it in a pot of eithe, and ley that pot asid as 
thu west, and make under fire, and evere among stere it as thu west with a 
ladle, and so alwey make fire tberunder till thou se that thi leed be as fyne of 
colour as thou wilt have 

For tomakevertegrece Take platis of dene coper, or ellis of pannes or 
caudrones but nether pot bras ne of basenes, for that is Ktoun and is not 
therfore , and hong thes platia m the same roaner as ;e doth platis of leed 
and vynegre or stronge lies m the botme of the Te««el as bifure of leed, and 
that the vessel stonde hote as m hors dunge or in mattis or in good pese 
straw, but hors dunge is the beste and mo«t kinde therfor , and whanne it 
hath stonde avj wokes or more as bifore is seid, thanne opene |ourepot, and 
if joure platis beth well gedend with faire grene poudre aboven and al aboute 
m colour of fair vertegrece , and if the thjnkith that ther is gadered aboven 
bote litel in quantite, late hem bange stdle in the same vessel, and dose wel 
the vessel ajeyu, and whanne ie opene it and fynde hem grene, take out |oure 
platis, and scrape hem dene with a knyf al the grene poudre into a dene 
panne or a skyn, and thanne giynd it on a dene ston, and put it in a dene 
cometiey, and medle it with good strong vynegre in manere of neschepast, 
«nuf L‘ihjinTvriV»?i\‘ait3ynittfu*3Ai!i'rtr iJle-aminfeurntfdruy'iV de'WKXKrrsuiiud.'i’ 
more stef and thanne gadere it dene out of thi cornetrey with a croked 
knjfe that be ordeyned therfore, and put it up m a dene letheren bagge" 
toward the grejm side, and thanne presse it down togidres al on a gobet, and 
lat It dne so up in the same ba^e, and thanne is don, and alle the platis 
tliat ben scraped so bifore tunes, hong hem ajeyn in her v essel as bifore is 
seid, and so doith alwey to theibe d defied* and dene rotid^nto faire v ertegrece 

• Lee* f t\ ashed r liimipa. appear to be Vnown. It is vcr\ frequently 
^loun or lallfn was a hard mixed ment oned in old wnteri 
melal closely resembling brass but the • Consumed, 
precuo nature of its compos tioo doei net 
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[Fol. 213, 

To taultipUe vertegrece. Tak a poand of fyn yertegrece of Spayne, and 
breke it to poudre on a ston, and with that poudre medle another pounde of 
fynlymayleJ of coper, with goodvynegrethatbe strong in manere of nosehe, 
pappe* ; thanne take al that matere so medlid and put it in a clos erden pot, 
and stoppe it wel and clo3, and sete it in hot hors-dungge, bynethe, above, 
and al aboute, and let it stonde so to the lemalle of coper be al turnyd Into 
Vertegrece, as is the other of Spayne that is medled therwith ; and whanne 
it so is, tak it out and medle it ajeyn with more lymayl of coper, and irith 
more vynegre, in manere bifore seid. And on this manere thou myit multeplie 
evermore ; for wete wel that this is kyndely therfore, and of his owen rote 
that he cometh first of, and therfor this the beste raaner of multeplyinge of 
vertegrece that is, for it is ful fyn and faire. 

[Fol 215, v<»] 

For to make glas nesche'. Take the gotes blode, lewke, and the juse 
of senevey, and boile hem wel logedens, and "with tho tn eye materes boyle 
wel thi glas, and tbi glas scbal bycome nesche as past, and if it be cast 
ajeyne a wal it scbal not bteke. 

For to make fjm azure willioute past Take and gryode salarmonjak 
on a marbel ston, and put it to dissolve, and tbasne talce lapis lazuli the ston 
al hoi, and make it reed hoot in the fire, and al hot qwenche it in the water, 
and lat it teste awhile therynne, and it schal be stnal and fyn of colour ; 
after wasche the salt dene fro the colour with faire comoun water, etc., 
thanne drye it up with the sonne orwitbaclersmal fire, and thanne put it up 
Lapus lazuly, that he a fyne blew colour, and with many strakes of gold 
Bchewinge ther among as it weve etrakcs on a towche, and also loke that if 
ther be in the ston as litil gravel schewing in colour as whit, for if ther be 
the ston is not fyn Also loke wel evermore if thu schalt bye eny manere of 
lapis lazuly, and it have not wilhynne him many smale specklez as it were 
golde, loke that thu bye it not bi no manere of wey j but if thu assay it first 
■ er than thu bj e it with the mostc verrcy a=say that longith therto ; thus thu 
schalt assaye it : Tak a ston therof, and make it reed hoot in the fire, as it 
were leed glowyng yien, and thanne tak it out and lat it kele bi itself on a 
dene tyle, and whanne it is cold if it be fynere of colour and as bard as it 
was bifore thanne it is lapis lazuli ; and whanne the ston is cold, if he turne 
eny thing blak liche sj-ndre, and that it he more brokel than it was bifore, 
triste wel that it is not lapua lazuly, but it la lapis almanle, of whiche men 
maken a blewe bize azure. 

On this manere thu myjt make azure bis. Talve and grynd faire poudre 
of whit leed, or of ceruse, on a marble ston with the juse of ahlewe flour that 
growetb in corn in somer, and lat it drie up, and thanne grynd aiejTi with 
more juse of the blewe flour, and diye it ajeyn, and thus grinde it and drie 
it evermore to tbe oolour be as fyn as thou w'llt bare it ; for wite wele the 
ofter that it is so grounde with juse of the blewe flour and dried after, tbe 
more fj n of colour wole it be whanne it is al maad. t. wbiokt. 

• J Filings * Soft. 1 Soft. 
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Jlr WjHiam Uire exhibiteii drawings of Romano British ftnd Middle Arc 
A ntiquities, found in and about Cotcbestei within the last few yean The former 
consist of a great vanetj of earthen tessels, lamps, enamelled bronze fibulc, 
coloured clay and glass beads, budlcs bracelets nngs bmepms afiagmentofa 
bone comb, a small bronze statue of Mercury, and an ornament in jet, on which 
IS carved, m high relief, a representation of two winged Cupids filling a b ig It 
appears to have been Tioin suspended froro the neeV The fictile urns and eases 
are numerous, and of a great variety of shape ilany of these remiinswcre found 
on the site of the Union tVorhhouse, an I between Butt and Maldon lanes, both 
of which localities, from the great number ofsleletons and urns containing burnt 
bones which hare there been discovered, were doubtless appropriated as btinal 
places The objects of Middle Age art compnse a brass image of the Saviour, 
the eyes of which are made of a blue transparent substance, a small brass crucifix 
made in two parts with a binge, so as to contain a relic, seals, and a tap, the Ley 
of which IS in the form of a cock Mr Wire also forwarded a map of Colchester 
on which IS marked in coloim the various spots where Roman buildings, pave 
meats, and burial places, baie been discoiered 
Mr Thomas Bateman, jun , exhibited sketches of twenty two crosses rm grave 
shbs, discovered beneath the church of Bakewell in Derbyshire 
The Rev Allan Borman Hutchins, of Appleshaw, Bant<, communicated an 
account of the opening of a barrow, situated seven miles to tbe cast of Sanim, 
near Winterslow Hut Inn Inclosures. on a point of land within a yard or two of 
the IdmiDSter parish road, which leads into Ae Salisbury turnpike Mr Hutchins 
remarks — “ One foot and a half from the top of the barrow, towards the south, my 
labourers came to a strong arch work composed of rude flints wedged together 
remarkably secure, without cement of any kind, with the key stone Haiing 
carefully removed the flinty safeguard, I was highly pleased with the view of the 
largest sepulchral um, 18 inches by J8, the mouth of which was placed down 
wards and perfectly entire, with the exception of one of its massy handles, wbich_^ 
m my humble opinion, was accidentally broken by those who conveyed it to its 
appointed spot for interment, owing to the great weight of the new made urn 
The neck was ornamented within and without in a handsome, though somewhat 
rude, manner, with a victor a laurel pattern With the assistance of my two men, 
tbe urn was removed and immediatelj some linen, beautiful to the eye and perfect 
for a time, of a mahogany colour presented itself to our view, and resembled a 
veil of the finest lace I made an accurate drawing of the linen which originally 
contained the burnt hones, of a yellow hue, underneath there wire blood red 
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amber beads, of a conicil form, wilt two holes at the base, a email pm of mixed 
metal, and among the hones vime human haw, short, brittle, and of a bronze 
colour, four bcauiiful amber beads nnd a small dated lance head of mixed metal 
A small uin nis placed beside the large one, on the same floor, sunounded hy 
flint stones, but containing nothing besides bones It holds tno gallons, mea 
sures 12 inches hy 111, and is rudely omameDted with plain indentures round 
the neck, and imitation handles Seeimtl Defeat — The centre of the barrow 
shewed another mode of interment The ashes had heen deposited m a wuoden 
box, which was reduced to a ponder Among the ashes ne found a spear head, 
and four arrow heads of iron, together witli a small round rase Thtrd Deposit 
—Four feet below the natural earth of this barrow we discorered the third and 
onginal interment, consisting of a skeleton of an immense size, the skuU rery 
large, and the teeth all perfect. The skeleton was placed with the head to the 
north, and the feet to the south A handsome but rudely ornamented red rase, of 
the capacity of three pints, was laid between the knees and feet, and in it were 
two arrow beads of flint, the one hlack, the other white A metal spear head, 
inclining to ronudness at the pomt, \ras under the nght arm, and also a slate 
gorget, or badge, with three holes at each end Mr Hutchins adds that he is in 
possession of an excellent oil painting of the whole of the contents of the barrow, 
made hy Mr Guest of Sanun 
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atlJiicecl for the propriety of removal, for, Cratly, a large pirty of tlie coiinnl 
(Unugli t f course not the Mo/ortfy) were arer^e to it, secondly, its removnl would 
create a blank in the street whicli would bate to be replaced with some oibci 
erection , m fact, in the same brratb which ordered its dcstructn n, the conned 
considcied of the necessity of erecting on its icry site modem 1 uildings , thirdly, 
the street at j resent possesses its proper brendlli, cten at the side of the huilding , 
fourthly, the i resent lilihy appearance of the building, say they, makes it a nuisance 
or an eve sore in this they forget 1 olb ubo lias been instnimental in making it 
so, and that these excrescences are cisily rcmoteil fifthly, the council, cicn if 
they had nishcil it, re; orted the 1 uilding unfit fur repau from its ruinoiu cnndi 
tion but now that workmen are engaged in rcniormg it.cien these opposers of its 
prcscnaiion confess that it is in good condition, and arc surprised at the beauty 
of Its details, now that they are bong clearol from tbe filthy incumbrances which 
bale so long defided them and sixtldj, it is not the wish of the inhabitants that 
It should be removed, on the contrary, (here exists among them a deep sense of 
the nijustiee of (he me isure, and many appealing litters hare appeared on the 
sulject in the local newspapers My conclusions ll cii are, that the council were 
aituated by lad or a total absence of, Wste and secondly, by a mama for what 
IS most incorrectly called tmproirm&nt Kir Dobson, an architect of this town, has 
designed and made plans for its restoration as a chapel in connection with the 
Church of Ctighnd for church accommodation is wanted an 1 yet we find those 
who willingly and wilfully remore that which already exists, or at least that winch, 
with a small expense, might l>c made available Desule tbu infinitely importaat 
claim. It La< others tl is a sacred structure, good men hare wotship ped wilhia its 
walls, Olid little did the founder ibiok that b» pious work would be cast to the 
ground by man, after the storms and temj ests of four or five hundred long years 
had pB«&ed over its venerable walls nud kfi it unscathed Itisisdelil ly associated 
with all that IS honourable and wunliy in tbe town from it hare emanated some 
of our most remarkable men, and fir this alone, even if had none other claims 
upon the corporate body, as a public moniimenl it has this 

Mr C 11 Smith read a letter from Mr Ldmiind Tyrell Artis, of Castor, m 
Northamptonshire, stating that paintings had recently been discovered on the walls 
of five of the churches in that neighboiuliood, namely, in those of Castor, £tlon, 
Orton, Peakirk, and kaxley Ibc suljects, which are accompanied with inscnp 
tioiis, are scriptural, and differ from each other, hut the colours are tbe same in 
all, aud the great smiilanty m <tyle leads Mr Ards to believe that they were 
executed by the same artists 

Mr Thomas Bateman, jiin , exhibited a drawing of a pewter chalice, found 
with a patina, and one or two coins of Edward 11 , in a stone coffin in the church 
yard of Bakewell Derbyshire 

Mr Thomas Cloiksou Neale exhibited a nchly ornamented jug of Flemish ware, 
of a greyi‘«h while colour and of elegant shape It was found at Butley Priory, 
Nuifolk, and is now preserved in the Chelmsford and Essex Museum Its date 
IS of the close of the sixteenth century A drawing of the jug by Mr John Adey 
llepton accompanied the exhibition 

Aenu. 10 

Air C II femith read tbe following communication from Mr Joseph Clarke of 
Saffron Walden and exhibited the vanuus oljects therein described 

At the most northerly extremity of the panshof Saffron Walden iii Essex, about 
tliiec miles directly south from Chesterford,(snp]ascdl y some lol ethe Gamboncum 
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of tlie Romaos ) and on one of lUe most elevated spots in tlie \icuuts , ns the progress 
of laod draining ims proceeding, tlie ■workmen stumhled frequentlj upon what tliev 
called pieces of old pktters,and bits of old glass, but nhich the eye of an antiquary 
would at once detect to be fiagments of Bomano British funeral utcnsOs iinfor 
tunately these peasants had no one at Land at the time to instruct them better, 
or to save from farther mutilation those relics which time and accident had dealt 
too rudely snth already The rising and eleiatcd ground which formed the place 
of deposit of the articles just alluded to, is, on tliree sides, a rather steep slope, 
and on the west side, the natural connection with the adjacent hills is interrupted 
by & gully, now a lane, with a wooded slope next to the ground m question, and 
which lane, it is within tlie boards of possibility, may have been the ditch or 
defence from that side, the ground being sufficiently elevated to haie formed some 
protection on the other three sides TTie following articles, numbered from one 
to fifteen inclusive, were all found togetlier, and not more than two feet from the 
surface, and from the occunence of iron binges, and part of a hasp, or what may 
be supposed to Lave been a fastening, the conclusion to be drawn is, that ibey 
were buried in a box, not an uncommon custom among the Bomans, for there 
were endent traces that those beautiful rases found in the Bartlow tumuli were 


enclosed lU a box. fUe ressel marked No 1 is a glass bottle, 
inches high, of the class to which the term /acrymatorjns given 2 A 
vessel much broken and rudely mended, of square shape, and 
of tolerably thick green g1as<, with a small neck, and an elegant 
striated handle, in size six inches high, and about four inches 
square at bottom Z ?aTt of a cineniy urn, of which there aie 
seieral other pieces, some of those belonging to the middle part 
are slightly omanieated, It must hare been oflarge size 4 Small 
portion of a mortuary um, of coane manu&ctnre, and light 
coloured earth , this um the workmen say was upside down, 
and contained burned bones, &o , but was so fra 



gile that only a small part of it could be got out 
S Small patera of red of Samian ware, of elegant shape, 
and foliage oi the lotus leaf running round its edge, 
and but little more than three inches over C Plain 
unomamented patera of highly glazed Samian ware, on 
ginally with handles, which are broken off, size 6k inches 
over, 1^ inch deep 7 Large simpiilum of red Samian 
pottery, with the ivy leaf running round its edge, nine 
inches over, of elegant shape, but defaced 8 Wide 
mouth or rim of a small vessel of nearly colourless 
glass, which from the remnants must have been unot 
namented, and small at the Irottom and very much 
bulged or protuberant at the sides 0 Iron lamp- 
holder, generally considered to be the stand m which 



the earthen lamp stood, no lesuge of which Limn 
could be discosercd 10 Part of a spearhead, of 
iron, barbed on one side 1 J . Shaft of the above, o» 
another 12 Pair qf rude iron hinges, one of whai 
is perfect and acting 13 Parts of an mm stapV 

hasp, probably the fastenings of a box. U 

lead, one of which looks as if it had fce-a ri!*d rTzz'i ' * 

something* 15 Six bronze omam»»ts,©ft*4*aiV werlrorship.w^ 





IfiO I’RocrrniNfis or Tjir coMMiTirr 

in the centre of each, nnd fire rings 
of bronze, one peculiarity of which 
wiH be the groove or in lenUtion tun 
ning Toimil the oiitennost side, nnd 
two or ihitc of them will \<t found 
itUchincnU, prohaldy of Icntlicr All 
the thoic, as hefire stated, were fotind 
together, anil from the hinges fast 
cnings, nails, &c the inference to be dnnn is, tliat they were liuncl together 
At other parts of the field were fuiiiid a 
vessel marhed 1C, n full sized red dish, 
nine inches oier, much hroVen, and plain, 
evcepl a circle of rays round the inner 
part, m the centre is the potters stamp 
17 Small plain simpulum, about siv 
inches over, with potters marl, op vrai. 

' much mutilated 18 Small deep patera, he » 

differing iii form from any of the rest, inches over and 2 inches deep 10 A 
few fragments of a large patera lilc vessel, eshihitmg appearances of having 
been mended before llic time of its entoml mem, 
a slight isspectioo trill be sufilcicnt to ascertain 
that It Las been riveted together with leaden 
rirels, much ofler (he manner that china is 
mended now a days with copper wire, and ilis an 
ezcini lificatmn of the saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun 20 Part of a very Illicit Imtlle 
otvery green glass bottom 3 inches square, found 
entire, but wantonly broken br the peasants who 

discovered It 21 Hide-mouibed vessel of very thm 
giccnisb glass, 4} inches high, mouth 2) inches wide, 
holding about half a pint, embossed with protuberances 
after the manner of the cone of the fir, which in all pro- 
bability was the model , this vessel is nor el and possibly 
unique 22 Lacrymalory, 3i inches high 23 Three 
very small bronze ornaments, siimlar to ibosc at >o IS, 
and probably may have been used for a like purpose 

24 Com of Trajan, second brass, mth radiated head 

25 Small portion of an immense amphora 
Numerous fragments were found beneath the surface 

at diS'erent parts of the bill and pieces of glass in consi 
deralle quantities, but all of the greenish cast, similar to those vessels before 
mentioned 

Although the site of this discovery is but three 
miles from the Homan station at Chesteiford, it 
does not appear that it rvas at all connected with 
It, as the cbaiacter of the vessels found clearly 
demonstrites, in one essential particular especially 
so, as no glass vessels have ever been, found at 
Cbesterford indeed they are much more like those 
found at Bartlow, which is ahoot (buz miles dis 
taut The only clue as to date is that neat the spot where the principal part of the 
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remains were foun^ , was al«o found the tom of Trajan, winch tf it could he ai all 
relied on would fix the d-ite a very early one A small 1 nss com of Iladmn was 
found vn an um in a Lostum at Bartlow, wbtcli would go some way to strengthen 
the idea that they were nearlr cocial» btil the forcpoinpr must be talcn only as a 
conjecture AnotJier conjecture may 1 e also hazarded with respect to the oma 
ments No 15 may they not have been the bosses of a buciler or shield, 
the iron rircts through the centre indicating that they hare been fastened to some 
thing, and may not the rings hare been attached to tlic inside of the shield, for 
the purpose of fastening straps Uiercto for theorm to pass through’ 

AmtLSI 

Mr C R Smith read a note from Mr John Green M aller on the possibility of 
rcstonngpaintmgs on walU corcfcd with many coats of whitewash Sfr M'aller 
states his opinion to he that the paintings frequently found on the walls of onr 
churches and designated “fresco," are in reality nothing more than distemper, for 
the cleaning of which he suggests tlic use of rincgar, carefully applied with n 
bnish alternately with water, to modify its action and present the ncid from 
injuring the layer of plaster conUming (he paintings. 

Mr Thomas Farmer Duies, of Sbrcwsbuir, presented two drawings of painlerl 
glass exulmg in that towm Tlie one from tic window of SU Marys church, 
which contains the greater portion of the painted glass forroerly m the eastern 
window of old St Chads church, represents the genealogy of our Sanour At the 
bottom is depicted the palnarch Jesse, as large as life, beiog six feet in length. 
He IS in a deep sleep, reclining upon a cushion From the loins of this figure 
proceed a rtne, the branches of which extend nearly orer the entire of tie window, 
enclosing within small oial compartments tic descendants of Jcs«c down to 
Joseph Under these paintings Uierc appear amonpt others tie represcntntiqps 
of Sir John de Charlton, Lord of Powis, and his wife Ilawis, who seems to hare 
been tic donor of this window sometime between the years 1332 and 1353 Mr 
Dulccs reroaris also that tic rcprescotation of tic Lady IIowis diDcrs in its details 
from a drawing taVen from tie window by Sir \\ illiam Dugdale iti 16G3, and 
understood to be now deposited m tie Heralds College, wherein it appears that 
tie lady’s robe is sunuounted by armonal emblems This painting has been 
engrared by Carter The other drawing is from a piece of glass in Sfr Dales 
possession, and represents Alexander slaying Clitus 

ilr DuVes also presented a drawing of an ancient wooden chapel at 'Melrerlcy, 
about ten miles from Shrewsbuiy, and nearly adjoining the conflux of tie nrers 
Serem and Timicw, and a shetch of tie remaining portion of on octagonal font, 
bearing an in«cnptioii m Greek reading forwards and lackwards tie same, 
•'NI'fON ANOMHMA MH MOVAK ' This fragment, it appears, was acci 
dentally rescued from destruction by a gentleman passing by tie church of 
Kinnerley in Shropshire, at the moment when some workmen were breaking tie 
font lopieces for the purpose of repairing tic church yard wall , but its presenalioo 
was accomplished by an olTer of money, when the men permitted it to be remored 
to a place of safety This inscnption, Mr Dukes obserres, appears not only upon 
various fonts, but is inscnbed also upon ewers, dishes, and other Linds of vessels 
used in baptismal ceremonies both in Ungland and on tie continent, as at St 
Martm s church, LuSgate, Dulwicb college, Worlmgworth, Suflblk, atachurch 
in Cheshire , at various places in Fiance, and at St Sophia at Constantinople It 
IS likewise engraved upon a capacious basin at Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
13 used byUie collegians for washing the fingers after dinner 
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Jlr Albert Way exliibited a forged brass seal of JIacanus Bisliop of Antioch, 
winch the owner had purchased upon the assertion of its having been found in the 
Thames by the ballact heavers The seal is circnhr, about one and a half inch m 
diameter the upper part is in form of a tortoise, on the back of which is a semi 
circular handle the inscription runs round a figure of St Peter It was re 
marked that many sirailar forgeries, e-secnted «v the immediate neighbourhood of 
Corent Garden, were now dispersed not only throughout England I ul also in the 
various towns in France must frequented by English travellers Many of these 
seals are merely lead electrotyped, the weight of which alone would lead to their 
detection Tliey have moreover in most cases a light mouldy green rust, the 
surface is uneven and covered with very minute globules, and the edge has a coarse 
look and appears filed 

May 8 

Mr Wnght laid before the Committee i letter he had received from the Minister 
of Public Instruction of France, acknowledging the reception of a copy of the 
‘ Archteological Journal for the Comite des Arts et Monuments, and sending copies 
of the following works for tlie library of tbe Association Instructions du Comite 
Histonque des Arts et Monuments I Collectiou do Documens Ineitits siir 
Ihistoire de Fnucc Atchitecture 2 Architecture Mililaire 3 Musique 
4 Iconographie Chretienne Htstoire dc Dieu par M Dilion 
Tlie Committee requested Mr Wnght to return the thanks of the As oention 
to the Minister of Public lastruetion for this valuable donation 
Mr Wnght laid on the table a vase of stone apparently of the tune of James I , 
dug up within the precincts of tbe pnory of Leominster in Herefordshire, and a 
fragment of a head sculptured in stone (Norman work) dug up at the depth of 
12 feet in a field in the neighbourhood of Leominster These articles are the pro* 
perty of John |lvans, Esq , F S A , of 17, Upper Stamford street 
Mr C R Smith read a letter from Mr E B Price, of 2J, Cow cross street, 
West Snuthfield, giving an account of lb« discovery of vast quantities of Luman 
remoins during escavations for sewerage at the west eud of Jfewcastle-street, Far 
nogdon street, within a short distance cistward nf an old bnck wall which 
Mr Price thinks formed part of the bamcr of the tivet Fleet These TemaiM 
were found at the depth of about five feet Another similar deposit was discorered 
at the depth of six or seven feel about twenty or thirty feel farther up the street, 
near Setcoal lane Mr Price observes, ” it is very evident that this district has 
been somewhat estensirely used as a place of interment, but at what penod it is ' 
now difficult to conjecture , It may have been a portion of the parish burial ground, 
some centuncs back, or it may have been annexed to some religious hou<e in the 
neighbourhood This latter supposition may derive a little support (if such it may 
be termed) from the discovery of several abbey countets darmg the excavahLOti 
\ ou are probably aware of the existence of a very ancient wall at the foot of that 
precipitous descent named BrminecA ,Sr<iir« It was a relic in Stowes day He 
alludes to itas an ofj iia/f 0^ stone tnelonng tt piece of ffround up Seacoal Lane, 
trherexn (6y report) sometime stood an Jnneof ChanceTi/,uhich house beinffprratlp 
decayed an I slandiny remote from other hotuet of that profession, the company re 
moved to a common Hosiery called of thengne of our Ladg June not far from 
Clements Jnne (smcc called New Inn) But whether o' monastic cdiliec or 
Clnncery Inn, there evisti no objection to the supposition that there was a 
pbice of intenuent attached toil" Mr Price further states that when the cx 
civatinn had dwende I to the depth of 14 feet, numerous fragments' of Homan 
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putterjr, bq iron styluiy and ti^o small brass coins of ConsUinUne, were (Its 
entered 

Mr Smitli then read a note, and exhibited a drawing in illustntion, from Mr 
A Stubbs of Boulogne, on tiro stone capitals of pillars sculptured with the Tudor 
arms, deposited in the museum of that town These capitals, Mr Stubbs states, 
were found on tiling down a Louse on the Tintillerics m 1 807, and he conjectures 
that they belonged to the or rood loft of the church of St Nicholas in 
Calais, talen down to male room for tlic citadel erected by the French after the 
recoiery of tlie town from the English, and which jubc, it appears, was by order 
of Charles IX transferred in ISO) to Boulogne 
Mr Pettigrew read a note from Arthur \V. Upchcr, Esq , of SheiinghT.in, Cro- 
mer, on the discoTcry of a small bronze figure of the crucified Sariour In a field ad 
joining Bceston Priory, near Cromer Mr Upclier also communicated an inscnp- 
tion from a monumental brass in the church of the same pansh It i» as follows 
THU ssAur or ocn Lono a si ccccxxxi 
Ttioiirs also rnisT dpttd and ltetk cndce this sto 

rllE IX DAT OP JlStAGT ALIIX AND ALLSO COO 

KOT loa VO OIUAMEVT OP TOE DODT THIS STOVE WAS tAID HERE 

BUT ONtl THE 60WLL TO BE PnATD FOR AS CSlAniTE REOWEBP 

Mr Pettigrew also read a note from Sit Arthur Broole Faullner, mentioning the 
finding of a small brass coin of \ictonniis and some tradesmens tokens of the 
seienteentb century, m CTcavatmg the foundations of a Louse at Drnadstairs, near 
Ramsgate 

A letter was then read from Mr Charles L Pishei, of Aldcnbam Paik, pro 
roising an account of the Pnors House atMcnlock, an interesting monastic Louse, 
nlmost the only one remaining habitable which has not been altered or modernized 
The a1 bey, Mr Fisher remarks, is not preserved as it «hould be. The farm serraots 
are permuted to disfigure the remains of tlie church ui the most inntnn manner, 
making a practice of teanog asunder the beautiful clustered piers, a few only of 
which are now left, with crow bars, for mere amusement Mr Fisbcr solicits the 
kind interference of some member of the Association with Su W W Wynne, the 
owner of the properly, to put a slop to such Voodah^m 
Mr W H Rolfe exhibited a small enamelled and gilt bronze figure, apparently 
of a mass priest, found at llammel, near Easily in Kent 

Mix 22 

Mr C R Smith, in the name of Mon^eur Lecoiatre-Bupout of Poitiers, foreign 
member of the Association, presented the following works 1 Catalogue des 
Objects CcUiques du Cabinet d Anttquiles de la ^ tile de Fuiticn, el du Musee 
de H Soci^tc dcs Antiquaires de I Quest, par M Lecointre Dupont 8ro Poitiers, 
I83U 2 Essai sui lea Monnaiesdu Poitou, parM Lecointre Dupont 8ro Poitiers, 
1840 3 Notice sur un Denier de lEmpereur Lothairc,piTM I^ecointre Dupont 
tiio Blois 4 Traite conclu a Ixmdrcs, en 13S9, entre les TOis Jean et Edouard, 
par M L. D 8to Poitiei-s 6 Rapport presentc a la Societe des Antiquaires 
de 1 Quest au nom de la Commission cha^e d examiner la Facade de 1 Eghse 
biotre Dame de Poitiers, par M Lecomtre-Diipont 8vo Poitiers 

Mr Vi illiam Eilrfard Rose presented through Mr C R Smith a spear head 
in iron, 23 inches in length, a bronze ornament attached to a portion of a chain, 
ind 1 small brass com of Constantine (Rex spes heipvbl ), a ligure on horseback 
wiili the right arm elcratcd, and holding in the left hmd a jiielin, before the 
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horse a captive seated , m the exergue, pls These objects were discorered a few 
years since on the apex of Shooters Hill, Psngboum, Berks, in making excava 
tions for the Great estem Eailnay At the same time and phee were brought 
to light a variety of urns, coins, and speai heads, together nitli nearly a hundred 
skeletons lying in rows in one direction There was also discorered, Mr Bose 
states, a structure resembling the foundations of a lime kiln, about 30 feet in 
diameter, and 2 feet deep composed of flints cemented with mortar of intense 
hardness , the interior contained a laige quantity of chatcoal and burnt human 
bones It -was lemaiked that an account of these discoveries, with a descnption 
of the skulls of the skeletons, was published by Dr Allnatt, F , in the Sledical 
Gasette 

Bichard Sainthill, Esq , of Cork, forwarded a co’ourcd drawing of an ancient 
punt or canoe, with a descriptive letter from J B Gumbleton, Esq , of Fort IVil- 
liam, near Lismore Mr Gumbleton writes “ The canoe was found on very high 
though boggy land, a few feet under the surface, on the lands of Coalowen, the 
I estate of Richard Gumbleton, Esq The nver Bnde is about a mile and the 
BHckwater nver about two miles distant, but I do not think the canoe was ever 
on either Its length is 16 feet 6 inches breadth, 4 feet, depth inside, 1 foot 
2 inches , depth outside, 2 feet. It is hollowed out from the solid timber with I 
should say the smallest and rudest axes , it seems also to bear marks of haring 
been partly hollowed out by fire there is no appearance of seats, or places for 
oars the timber is oak, and so hard that a hatchet can make but little impression 
on It , there are four large holes, two at each end, the use of which 1 casaot 
guess Its weight is I think about three tons ” 

John Adey Bepton, Esq, F S A , exhibited a coloured drawing of various oma 
meats from some aucieut tapestry in his possession, apparently of the Ume of 
Henry Till 


Jons 12 

hir C R Smith informed the Comnuttee of the existence of the remains of 
some Roman buildings in the chiuch field at Snodland m Kent Abont two 
years Mnce, !Mr Smith hai ing observed Roman tiles in the walls of the church, 
was induced to examine the neighbounog field with a view to ascertain whether 
these tiles might have been taken from Roman buildings in the immediate 
nciDity, as in several instances where Roman tiles compose in part the masonry 
of church walla, he had discovered indications of ancient habitations in the 
adjoining fields He found the field in which the chnich of Snodland is situxU 
strewed in places with the tesserm of Roman pavements, and fragments of roof and 
flue tiles, and pottery, and also observed in the bank of the field which overhangs 
the river Medway other evidences of buildings Dunng a recent vivit to Snod 
land, Mr Sjwjit aimined the fetter mmg cticumspect}}", nhich be mss bef^er 
enabled to do from a part of the bank having foundered from the action of the 
water The remains of the walls and flooring of a small room are now distinctly 
visible in the bank, at about six feet from the surface of the field The walls, two 
feet thick, are composed of chalk and rag stone, the pavement, oflime mixed with 
sand, small stones, and pounded tile In fxintiniung Lis search along the bank 
towards tlie east, Mr Smith discorered the remains of othej- buildings, of one of 
which, part of a well built wall of stone, with alternate layers of red and yellow tiles, 
IS to be seen beneath the sedge and underwood with which the Link is covered 
Mr Siniih hopes the attention of some of the members of the Association will be 
directed to these remain'', with a view to effect a more complete investigation 
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Sir. Albert Way pre<ieDted from Monsieur Joscph-Octavc Dclepierre, — I. Precis 
des Annales de Bruges, par Josepb-OcUre Delcpicrre. dro. Bruges, 1835. — 2 
Precis Ana!yt\<i\iedcsDocuvaeiis<ivtt rco&nnc Ic depot dcs arcUuca de la Plandtc 
OcciJentalc a Bruges, par Octaic Dclepierre. Vol. i — iii , Bruges, 1810, 1812. 
Deu\i&me Serie. Tome !. Sro. Bruges, 1813; and Mr. C. B. Smith from 
Dr. Bemliard Koline, Die auf die Gcscliichte der Deutschen nod Sarmaten 
bezHgliclicn Roraiseben Munzeti Par Bernhard Kobne, 8 to. Berlin, 18 1 1, 

Mr C. R Smith exhibited a coloured draning, by Mr. John Alfred Barton, of 
the painting on the wall of Godshill church, in the Isle of Wight, and one 
forwarded by Mr. Robert Elliott, of a fresco piunttug recently discorered in pulling 
down an old house in Cliiclicster, the property of Sir. Mason, The painting is in 
two compartments, the upper of which represents a riew of a row of bouses; the 
lower, figures of birds and flowers. The date is apparently that of ibe sixteenth 
century. Mr Smith also exhibited a dniwiog by hliss Sabina Heath, of Andorer, 
of the two urns and other antiquities taken from the barrow on Wintcrslow Down, 
near Sanmi, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchings. Jfr. Charles Spence exhibited a 
rubbing from Anthony church, Cornwall, of the mooumental brass of Margery 
Aruudel, an ancestor of the far-famed Richard Carew, the author of the Surrey of 
Cornwall, hir. T. C. Neale exhibited an eatheni rcsscl found at Chelmsford in 
digging the foundation of the Sarings Bank. A drawing of this tesse! by 
Mr. Repton, together with drawings of other antiquities in the Chelmsford and 
Essex museum, hir. Neale states, he intends to hare lithographed, to accompany 
a catalogue of the collection. 

The following cammunicatlon was read from Mr. Henry Norns of South 
Petlierton s— 

“On the 23rd ult ,as a boy was ploughing in an elciatcd spot of ground called 
Stroudsliil), near Montacute, a niiage about fire miles hence, he turned up 
betneen serenty and eighty iron weapons, which at first sight oppeared to be 
sword-blades, but on closer iospccUon, seemed more probably to be very long jarclin 
beads, from the total absence of any thing like a hilt, as well as from the circum-. 
stance that each of them has a socket, or the remains of one, eridcntly intended fora 
shaft. Those that are in the most perfect state arc about two aud a half feet long, 
their greatest breadth ouc inch and three quarters. They were found in a mass, 
covered over with a flat stone, aud are in such a corroded state, tliat there can be 
no doubt of their being of Ingb antiquity: this is rendered more prohible from 
the fact that tlie field in which they were discovered is continuous with Hamdon 
hill, the site of a British Roman eocampinent, where numerous remains in iron 
and bronic have been found, such os coins, anow-hcads, fibuix, &c. The 
weapons above alluded to are of very rude manufacture. A sketch of one is here 
subjoined " 



Jlr. G 11 Corner, P.S A , informed the Committee that Mr. George Woollaslon, 
of Welling, has reecfllly discovered some fine fresco paintings on the walls and 
window-jambs of the church of East ATickham, Kent Mr' WooUaston is now 
engaged in making tracings of these painting*, which he ofl-ers to lay before 
the Association at the proposed meeting at Canterbury They consist of a double 
X 
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row of Scnpturol subjects in colours, exteodinp' ongirally(it l^ bclicrcd) all rC'ind 
tliecburcli Thelowcrnnge is witbin an arcade of pointed trefoil nrebes, eicL arch 
containing a distinct subject The sulgects at present made out arc, the three 
kings bringing presents to Ilerod the flight into Egypt , the meeting of Eliza 
beth and Mary the presentation of Jesus in the Temple , and the archmgcl 
Michael oiercommg Satan Mr Comer states the paintings to he exceediiigl'r 
well drawn, and to be m his opinion as cailj as the tliirtecnlh cettut'r,the prol able 
date of the chancel 

Mr John Sydenham informed the Committee, that in consequence of a reset 
Toir being about to be erected by order of gOTernment m Greenwich Park, for the 
purpose of supplying the hospital and dockyard with water, the Saxon barrows, 
the examination of which by Douglas forms so interesting n feature m his Aenm 
Hritanniea, would be nearly all destroyed, a fate which Mr Sydenham thinks 
maybe aiertcd by a representation to the Ooicmment from the Association —The 
Committee suggested to Mr Sydenham to make application on tlie subject to 
Captain Bnindrcth of the Royal Euginecrs 

A letter from Mr E J Carlos was read, containing remarks and suggestions 
rekung to alteraiions said to be contemplated in Westminster Abbey If® 
obsen es “ Feeling tliat one of the objects of the Arcbieological Society will be 

answered by calling the attention of the Committee to the projected alterations 
in Westminster Ahbey, I ronture to make the following suggestion, which you will 
oblige me by laying before them at the next iweetmg It is now understood that 
It IS proposed to afford additional aecoinmoilalion for those who may attend 
Dirine semce in the abbey chureh, to throw open the tnnsept to the choir, itnd 
occupy the Mcx x.ith {« w cowgrejatioTi The pnwtipcX ehjccUcftt W 
this measure are, the interference with the integrity of the design of the ch®iti 
and the placing of the worshippers with regard to each other and to the church 
in a noTcl and hitherto unknown position it haring been, as far ns I am able to 
judge, an nnirersal practice to arrange the congregation so that during Di"tt® 
ficmce they shall look towards the east, at least whenever the Altar is raised in tbet 
quarter I need not urge the ancient and pious feeling which sanctioned, if it did not 
give nse to, the usual arrangement, nor indeed any argument based on the eccle- 
siastical arrangement of churches, as on the ground of mere utility it is obi io«' 
tliat ibc proposed arrangement will not answer the designed olject In every 
public assembly, and for wbatever purpose it is convened, tlie ejes of the persons 
present are centered in that part in which is contained ibc main object for which 
the meeting u lirought togcihcr thus in a meeting for any public purpose tl ® 
busting or platform, in a theatre the stage, in n conceit room thcorchesim, wiH he 
the part to which the attention of the assembly will be directed, and an nrclidcc^ 
proceeding to arrange the scats of a building for either of these purposes, noiil I 
so construct them that llic cj e$ of the persons asseml led should be dircctoil to *h® 
principal object, and if be did not ilo this the inconvenience would be manifested 
by tlio ioterru] lions occasioned by the auditors endeavouring to arrange the® 
selves more eonvenicnlly If he were to nrrangc n large portion of the nuditoiy so 
that one half should look directly at the other, and neilhcrsce the pnnapal oljcch 
greater confusion would ensue, and he would be blamed Rr making an unvatis 
factory nrrangement Now in a Christian church the Mtar, in consequence of the 
sacred mystencs there cclebratwl, would be the part to which the vision <f ih® 
congregation should I e directed, and to cflect this el jeel the scats of churd es 
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wliffevcr tlierc are anv, have ever been directed to Unt j oint. ITow then could 
this object be effected, if tbc transept in the instance of W cstminstet AW ey is 
opened ns proposed^ Tno lodics of persons mil le scttcd in tlic cborcb, one of 
nbich would looX evnctly into the faces of the other, if the i icw were not inter 
niptcd by a third bolj occupying the present *eats and standing room in the 
choir, surely the effect of such an arrangement would be incongnions and 
irreverent The persons who would occupy the seats in the tnnvept would be 
those who eoining iMc could not obtain a sitting in tlie cl oir, as ll cy could not 
see either the clcrpv, the chonsttrs, or llie Altar, nnd, in all ptobabilitv, heat very 
imperfectly the service all that would be gnined by the alter ition, would be a body 
of persons constantly monng and endeavouring to obtain a better seat, to tbe 
annoyance of the sen icc and of those who were attentive listeners It will how 
cverhenslel liuw can Uie increasing congregation be provided for if the Iran 
septs arc Icpt in their present stalcf The answer to this is, tliat the nave 
offers sufficient accommodation for anj congregation which may be reasonably 
cxpectcil to assemble Ibere If the proposed accommodation is given tn the 
itaie, It will be strictly in accordance with Church principles, and will occasion no 
alteration in the choir, at least no alteration destructiic of its ancient character 
A jamplilet has recently been publisberl in the shape of a letter addressed to 
the Dean and Chapter, to which an arrangement of scats m the nave has been 
adiocuted, and a plan appended to tbc pamphlet sbcvis U e entire practicability of 
the alteration The only oljcction to the plan is tliat it contemplates as altera 
tion ID the present dimensions of the choir in other respects it appears to present 
a^possible arrangement, and which might beefleeted wiUiout any alteration in the 
choir bir Carlos then proceeded to male some suggestions as to steps which 
ought to he taken to secure thu nolle mouument from tny unnecessary innova 
tions and injuries It was stated confdently before tbe Committee that there 
emsted at present no decided inteotion on the part of tbe Dean and Chapter to 
Inake the reported alterations , and Mr Carious communication was therefore re 
served for future consideration 

The following letter in reference to Mr Sydcobaui s communication, I as been 
received by Mr C R Smith 
Mr DEAD Sir, 

\ou expressed a wish to be appnrcd of what might transpire m regard to the 
menaced destruction of the uiajonty of the barrows in Greenwich Path I grieve 
to have to report that the efforts made for their preseriation have faded The 
Vandalvc spirit of aiuhlananism has prevailed , and the monumenls of a thousand 
years have yielded toils influence 

A public meeUng of tbe inhabitants wav fixed for last evening and, in the 
meanwhile, memonah were presented to Sir Sidney Herbert, the Secretary to tlie 
Admiralty to Lord Haddington tbe Fii<t Lord of that Board, and to the Earl of 
Lincoln as tbe bead of tbe W oods and Forets’ Coratmttce Tbe immediate re 
suit was that the works were suspended and that an interview was appointed for 
Thursday on the locus m quo The Earl of Lincoln, the Hon Sir Ilcrbett, and 
tie Ron Mr Corry, then attended, with a numerous staff of engineers and the 
V icar of tbe pansh (wha has acted with much earnestness m the matter) urged the 
objection to the proposed measure the force of which was admitted Other spots 
were suggested for sol)stitution,and rtwasniianged that the vicar should the same 
eienmgbeiiifornied of the result of a dehbention between tbe autlionues That 
result wa$,thaltbe work was to proceed asprenously ordered, and that tbe Adraimlty 
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engineer had gireu the contractors directions to iccoinmence on the followiag 
morning 

In the face of the parish meeting to be bolden the same daj, this was at least 
unseemly haste , and the works were earned forward with such earnestness that 
by this evening the greater tnimber of the twenty six barrows marked fordestruction 
have been levelled In some three or four of them excavations were made somewhat 
below the level of the sunounding surface, but the keen eye of a Douglas leR 
nothing for subsequent delvers Tlie others have been merely cut down to the 
level of the soil, so as effectually to obliterate their site, and emhamtss any watching 
on subsequent excavations 

At tbe meeting a deputation was appointed to wait on tbe Government autbo* 
nties, and a petition was agreed to, for presentation to the House of Commons on 
Monday, but the active obedience of the engineers and contractors has superseded 
these measures so far as they affect the banows 

I am, uy dear Sir, yours ^ erv truly, 

JOHN SVDENHAM 

Greenwich, June IS, 1814 


The Committee has fixed tbe second week m September for tbe Antiquanan 
hleeling at Canterbury Circulars will be immediately addressed to the Mem 
bers of the Association, stating the plan of the meeting, and the preparations 
which are making for it 
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VrmAcx pEDfTS DE Sakt Ettev^ de BocnoEs. Hechebches pETACnEfe 
d'CVE ^iIONOOBAfttlE EE CEtTE ClTnEDftAtE, TAB 51 51. AnXlinB SfARTtS ET 
CiURtxs Caiuedi* Pbetbes. Folio. Parit. Ijfraisons 5.— xi. pp 220. • 

Our ^sb to draw the attention of our readera to this truly magnificent 
work has induced us to notice it thus early. It will he completed in fifteen 
litraisons. The eleven already published contain fifty-two folio plates, most 
of which are richly coloured by the cromolithognphic process. - 
The firet plate of the series (of which we gise 
a diagram) represents a window of Bourges 
cathedral, in which are the following subjects 
Kos. 1 and 3. In each is represented an arm 
issuing from a cloud, and holding a censer. 

• 3. JacobblesslngEphraimondManasseb. His 
arms are crossed, which, according to the 
authors, is typical of the cross of Christ. 

8. The BesurrecUon. 

4. Elijah raising to life the son of the uidow 

of Zarepbath. 

5. Jonah issuing from the fish'a tnouth. 

6. David seated, a tree bearing a nest, and the 

pelican shedding its blood on its young. 

7. Three lions : one is stretched out on the 

ground, apparently dead; a second stand* 
ing by closely regards it ; the tUrd is 
seated at some distance. 

9 5roses causing water to issue from the rock. 

10. The Crucifixion. 

11. The brazen serpent. 

16. Christ bearing the cross. 

12. The womarf of Zarephatb gathering wood, 

her child, and Elijah. The wood is in the form of a cross. 

13. The sacrifice of the paschal lamb. A figure is marking the door- 

posts The uords “ Scribe Thau” are on the glass. 
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14 Abraham and Isxac going to Mount Slonali The «ood borne bj 

Isaac IS in the form of a cross 

15 The sacrifice of Isaac 

17, 18, 19, represent butchers engaged m their trade This shews that 
the window was given by the corporation of butchers, and is called 
by the authors the siputtute of the window 


This window la a fine specimen of the tlurteentli century, and exhibits tlie 
usual cliaiactcristics of that period Tlic subjects arc placed withm medal 
lions, and, from the large proportion thej bear to the surrounding oma 
mental details, are the most prominent and sinking objects in the design 
The whole window presents to the eye one great mass of various colours, 
among which blue predominates, sparingly relieved w ith white 
♦ The next fifteen plates represent windows m the same cathedial, resem- 
bling the last m general character, but differing fiom it m slight particulars 
of arrangement and colouring Such windows are frequcnllj termed by 
French antiquaries ‘ mosatques' to distinguish them from "gmailles, 

1 e windows in which white glass predominates 

riates No 120, 21, 22, 2 1 25, 20, exhibit a scries of windows, containing 
in each of their principal lights one lai^ figure drawn mas igorous but stiff 
style, and standing under a low crowned canopj, similar to those met with 
on the tombs and seals of the thirteenth century The figures represented 
m these plates, besides the Vi^m Mary and St Steplien, are fifteen of llic 
prophets and the twelve Apostles, and evidently form part of tlie senes of 
saints and prophets, which according to M Lastejne, (Ilistoire de laPein 
turesurverre p 06,) occupy the clearstory windows of the choir of Bourges 
cathedral The tracery liglits of some of these windows are represented in 
Plate 28 The whole of these windows arc ricldy coloured The figures, 
from their great size, must have a magnificent effect and are admirably cal 
culated to adorn positions so distant from the eye The original gla<:s of 
the cleai story windows of Canterbury cathedral was somewhat similar in its 
arrangement, two figures, however one above the other, appear to have 
occupied each of the lancets of which that clearstory is composed 

Plate 19 represents figures of Chiist and the Virgin Mary, cacli figure 
within the divine o> al , these figures are of a very large sue, 'and occupy a 
great portion of the hghts m which they arc placed 

Thirteen of the plates are called Planches d itiide some of which are 
illustrative of the authors views of symbolism , the subjects represented are 
taken partly from illuminations but principally from glass at Bourgts, 
Chartres, Tours Beauvais Mans St Denys, Lyons, Troyes Strasbourg 
Rheims and Sens Some of the plates exhibit details of the full size of the 
original glass, others give views of entire windows Of these No 11, 
which represents a remarkably fine window of Strasbourg cathedral, is 
interesting ns exhibiting la particular the eliange from what we should call 
the Early English to the Decorated style of glass painting This window 
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lias a nnrXcd Gcrm'Ui c^nractcr, nt»l bears a German insctiplion at the 
bottom. 

One plate U termed ‘ oViZej/ ami appears intended to form part 

of a series, 'vldch, jf completed, will proae interesting and valuable from the 
light it rriil throw on the manners and costumes of tlic age. 

In addition to the plates already cmimcrated arc fourteen others, eight of 
winch represent details of “ mosfliyw*,’* and tlic remaining sbt of “grrMaiffcr,” 
collected from the cathedrals of Bou^s, Anger*, Mins, Clcrmont-fcrrant, 
Fnboiirg, Ljons, Soissons, Laon, Ilhcims, Sens, and Sallshurj, from St 
Thomas and St. Wdlnm of Strasbourg, St. Denys, Colmar, and St. Ilcmi 
at llhcims 

It is almost impossible to speak loo lugldy of the plates in this work, 
which arc bj far the most magnificent representations of painted glass which 
we Imc }Gt seen. If we were to mike an} distinction among the plites, 
we should say that Kos. 3 and 6 of the full-sired details arc the most' 
valuable, as best eslnbhing the peculiar cliaractcr of the sAodiny used in the 
thirteenth century. All the plitc*, howcier, preserve to a wonderful extent 
tlie fpirtl of the originals, ami appear to be cxecutwl n ilh great fldclity. 
We could wisli tint tn some of the plates the Inufmp had been more dis- 
tinctly marked. This point, which is leiy important, is frciiucntly too much 
neglected in representations of painted glass. The work acquiKs an addu 
tional value frotn having speciRiens of glass selected from different countries. 

It is to be hoped tint our own artists will derive a useful hint from this 
pnblicafj'on. A tinffle work, wj»|ch should nftempt to iUaslruto the whole 
of the gloss contained In this country, would necc««anl} be imperfect, and, 
ftl the same time, too expensive to be within the reach of persons of 
moderate fortune. But detached publications, representing witli care the 
tchole of the glass In any one budding, would, vre arc convinced, be valuable 
additions to our archicological works, and do much towards propagating a 
correct ta«te in glass painting, Al the present time, when public attention 
. is so strongly directed towards subjects of this nature, an undertaking, such 
as we have mentioned, would, if properlj executed, hardly fad to meet with 
dozened success. 
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notice in particular a few symbols, a knowledge of which may be of practical 
use in rendering more intelligible some of the productions of medieval art. 

According to their view.tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries were ages of 
grandeur, of earnestness, and of faith ; the people, though illiterate, were not 
ignorant ; and religious art, addressing itself rather to their well-instructed 
understandings, than to their senses, endcas cured to express something be- 
yond mere historical events or sensible objects 

Painted windows were constructed conformably to this principle, and 
except m some particular instances in which the subjects represented are 
in themselves sufficiently expressise, or do not admit of any ulterior mean- 
ing, everj’ window is intended to conscy to the spectators ramd some one 
abstract idea, some sentiment, or point of doctrine. The particular subjects 
which compose the work, when taken into connection with each other, ex- 
press something beyond their individual, literal, or symbolical import. 

* Thus our authors designate the window before described, “ the wmdow 
of the New Co\enant,” tlie combination of subjects being such as to bring 
to mind the call of the Gentiles. Another window, in which is depicted, in 
a senes of medallions, the parable of the Prodigal Son, is considered by them 
to he a symbolical representation of the admission of the Gentiles into the 
number of the children of God, and the abrogation of the Sabbath by the 
consummation of the law of Moses. 

Subsequently to the thirteenth century, the kind of symbolism which has 
been mentioned fell Into disuse, and artists were centenled with bringing 
into juxtaposition events, of which one was the tj7>e, and the other the anti- 
type, or which were parallel to each other. This latter method of treating 
Scripture is apparenti n the ecclesiastical writers os well as in the artists of 
the fifteenth century. It was not altogether unknown m the thirteenth 
century. 

The interpretation put by the authors on the windows described in this 
work, is of course mere conjecture; it is nothing more than their manner of 
reading a language, which, however it might formerly have existed, has long 
been a dead one; but they abound in authorities which justify the symbolical 
meaning they attach to indiridual subjects. Indeed they more than once 
insist on the principle that in endeavouriug to discover the secret meaning 
of a work of art, the enquirer is not at liberty to indulge his own imagina- 
tion, but must submit to be guided by the authority of contemporary or 
earlier writers. He must interpret figured monuments through the medium 
of written authorities. The profusion of quotations which are employed for 
tlie purpose just mentioned, are also brought forward wilha new of shewing 
the prevalence of the figurative mode of biblical interpretation in the ages in 
question, and the consequent tone of thinking which was hkely to be im- 
parted to artists, and to the people at large. 

We have already specified the subjects represented imthe “window of the 
New Covenant.” To do justice to our authors we ought to follow them 
through their commentaryontiuswindow.which occupies above one hundred 
pages; but tins is impossible; we can merely state that in every one of the 
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subjects represented (excepting of course the “ signature,” and Nos 1 and 3), 
they find a type of the call of the Gentiles, or some special allusion to it 
We shall non as we proposed, mention a few of the numerous symbols 
commented upon m the course of the work premising however, that our 
notices of them are m general very much abndged 
In No 13 of the diagram the words “Scribe thau are found The letter 
Thau or T, particularly in some ancient alphabets, resembles a cross, and is 
here directed to be inscribed because it has been supposed that the mark 
placed by the Israelites on their door posts avaa a cross The words are 
taken from Ezekiel (eh is ver 3, 4) the Thau or mark there ordered to 
be placed on the foreheads of the righteous haanog been in the middle ages 
universally considered to be a T 

In Nos 12 and 13 the icoorf, as has been noticed, is in the form of a 
cross Death having been brought into the world by means of wood (the 
tree of knowledge) and the human race having been saved by means of wood* 
(the cross) wood as a symbol attracts great attention in ecclesiastical 
writers, and in the mention of it in the Old Testament a symbol of the cross 
IS generally detected 

No 10 13 the Crucifixion The figures on the right and left of the cross 
represent respectively the Church and the Synagogue, or the old and the 
new law These figures are of frequent recurrence, though with occasional 
v&tmtions The Church u veiled and ccowcied Mid bears a sceptre la the 
wmdowat Bourges, she has a cup to receive the blood which flows i>om our 
Saviour s side , sometimes she bolds the chalice of the altar surmounted by 
the host, in the right hand she generally has a long pastoral staff In a 
window at Chartres her cross bears a veil (velum sudanum.oranum, pallium) 
suspended from the upper part of the shaft At Chartres too, instead of a 
cup the leil hand holds a church, or model of a Church, a ty'pe often used 
by other artists , sometimes tlie figure is placed in a shrine, in the form of a 
church The Synagogue is almost always represented with bandaged eyes, 
and a drooping head from which a crown is falling Commonly she has no 
cloak Frequently she has a banner, the shaft of which is broken m two or 
three places , the banner is almost always pointed Eometimes it has two 
points, here \t h^s three The taWet insewhed on the windows nt Boiwges 
with the word Synagoga winch she bears in one hand is the text of the 
Divine law, which in her blindness she suffers to fall The figures of the 
Church and Symagogue are the only allegorical ones which occur in the 
1 resent composition but they are not surrounded by a polygonal nimbus, the 
usual mark of an allegorical personage, perhaps, because in the thirteenth 
century they were looked upon rather as real (though immatenal) beings 
than as mere personifications (p 43 ) The cup in which the Church is 
receiving the Saviour s blood, shews that the Church is in possession of the 
true Sacrifice Tips becomes more apparent when the Synagogue is accoin 
panied by a sheep goat or ram, indicatmg that the figurative victims have 
given place to the ical One 

The bimlagc on the eyes of the Synagt^c is a Biblical type Mosts 
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cohered ln3 face when he came from the Dnmc Presence In Super’s gJass 
nt St Denis, Christ, from the cross, ruses the bandage from t!ie ej es of the 
old law 

The Virgin and St John, who ftre often found nt the side of the cross, are 
to he looked upon not as mere historical personages, hut as representatnes 
of the Church and Synagogue 

There is much symbolism in the t me Ihe Pallicrs all compare the blood 
of Christ to the juice of the grape, and the Passion to the wine press The 
origin of the idea is in I«anli The blood of the grape is spoken of in many 
places m Scripture Christ compares Himself to a Vine The bunch of 
grapes earned bj the two spies was nnircrsallj looked upon in the middle 
ages as a sjTnboI of Clinst crucified St Austin admits it in the fourth 
centur) , after him Evagrius secs in the two bearers the Jew and the 
Chnstian The one who goc* first ncacrsccsliie mjstenous bunch ofgrapes, 
Jhe other has it alwaj s before him This idea has subsequcnllj been much 
enlarged upon Hence the old artists transformed the cross sometimes into a 
aine*, somclimes into a winc-prc»« Hence too the hunch of grapes which 
IS sometimes placed in the hand of the Virgin, and the idea found in set eral 
windows of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of angels holding cups 
under the wounds of the crucifix The Virgin also has been compared to 
tbe promised land, from which the bunch of grapes wns brought 
In INo 7 lions aic introduced The Lion of Judah is the symbol of the 
triumph of Christ, and of the Dinne Power, in ecclesiastical amters, bow- 
CTOT, A 19 fTequen\l 7 taken -with Tefenmce to the Httimcctien It « w 
account of its being sj mboltcal of Ihe Hesurrection, that the lion is assigned 
to Sc Mark as an emblem, St Mark beingcalled the historian of the Kesur- 
rection This title he has probably obtained from his gospel being used on 
Easter-day The reason why tbe lion is token as n symbol of the Eesurrec 
tion, is to be found in tbe fabulous history of the animal , according to which 
the whelp is bom dead, and only receives life at tbe expiration of three clajs 
on being breathed on by its father 

In Nos 9 and 10 of the diagram, hloses is represented with horns, but 
it seems that this type was not adopted by the majority of artists in the thir- 
teenth century The idea of the boms appears to hare originated m the 
word comuia, applied in the Vulgate (Exod xxxiv 29 — 35 ) to Mo«e8’ face, 
or in some earlier tradition, which caused St Jerome to adopt that word 
The aMtkeiSS know a uwgVe Byi'vnUna wink saptesHitog Mnsw, aw 

which the horns occur 

In a window at Ljons (Planches d etude, No 8) the chaladrtus or 

* In a -window of Lullingstone eburch, through the land One of the figures ap 
Kent Chnsi is represented nailed to a Tine pears to call attent on to the proceeding oI 
in the form of a Y, rising from tbe middle the monk, and another is bending over the 
of a square cistern, from one aide of wh ch channel in order to £11 a vessel front it. 
water appears to flow People of all ranks Above the vine is the test (John vii. 37.) 
arc approaching the cistern, and some are *'If am man thirst come to me and dnneh- 
filling vessels from It A monk is digging The date of this glass is about 1520 
a cbaincl to let the water flow freely 
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fharadrnis occurs The word is there written gladrius or glalrttfs The 
chaladnus, m fibulous natural history, is a bird perfectly white, which, bj 
loohing on a sick person, takes away his diseases It is a sjmhol of our 
Saiiour 

The vmcorn is a sj mhol of the Incarnation The desciiption of the animal, 
together with the well known method of taking it, is given from a French 
Bestiary According to this, it is a beautiful and not large beast, with the 
body of a horse, the feet of an elephant the head of a stag, a loud and clear 
voice, and a tad curled like a pig s , in the middle of the forehead is a straight 
sharp horn, four feet in length It can only be taken bj means of a \irgin 
beautifully arrayed She is placed near the haunts of the animal, which on 
perceiving her, runs towards her, kneels down, and laying his head on her 
lap, falls asleep and is taken In the Bestiarj of Phdippe dc Thaun, the 
Unicom IS described as having merely the bodj of a goat The application 
of the fable to the Incarnation may there be found In the pre<ent work it* 
is gia cn in the following lines of a MS in the Biblioth^ue Royale 

Si cesce merveillose b«ste 
Qui uae come a en la teste 
Senefie nostre setgoor 
Ibesucitst notre Sauveor 
C est 1 UQieome espintel 
Qui en la vierge pn$t ostel 
Qui est tant de grant digoiK, 

En eeste prist IiumuDiii 
Far aa tnuade a aparut 

Towards the sixteenth century, the Incarnation is found represented under 
the allegory of a chase The animal is pursued bj two couple of hounds, 
followed bj an angel sounding a born, and throws itself into the bo'^ora of 
the virgin, who is waiting for it The two couple of dogs are Meicy and 
Truth Justice and Peace, (Psalm UxxiT 11) The huntsman is the arch, 
angel charged with the Annunciation 

In the Peltcan (No (5 of the diagram) tlic authors do not see the com 
monly received emblem of the BuchaTist, or the body and blood of Christ, 
with wjiich we are fed, but the restoration of the human race to life by 
means of Chnsts blood This mlcrprelalion thej justify by the position 
which the emblem holds in the present window, and in some others, by the 
early fables respecting the bird, which represent it ns restonng its young to 
life by the blood which it causes to flow from its breast and by several 
passages in ecclesiastical writers They have met with no author anterior 
to the fifteenth century who speaks of the blood being given as nourishment 
The tree beanng a nest in tbw medallion appears to be an allusion to 
the test in Job, which, according to the \ ulgate, is, “ I wiU die in mj nest, 
and spread mj self »s a palm tree ’ 

The dragon s or xihale s throat, bj which, in the middle ages, the mouth 
of hcU IS represented, is “ an extension of the sjmbohsm of the Leviathan ” 
From want of «pace the authors abstain from doing more than giving this 
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btDt, and refemng to various wntera who treat of the allegory Tor the 
benefit of those who will be sati«Sed with a brief and ready esphnation of 
the form adopted, they quote a passage from the Bestiary of Phibppe de 
Thaun (Edited by Mr Wnght, London, 1841, p 108) 

E ceo dit escnpture, cetns ad tel nature, 

Qae quand >1 volt manger, cumence a balier 
Et el bahement de aa baebe odur rent 
Tant snef e tant bon que li petit peissun 
Ki 1 odur amerunt en sa bnebe entenint. 

Lores les ocirat, isai lea tranxgluterat. 

E 1 diable ecsement strangluerat la gent 
E ceo dit Besbaiie tm lirre de grammaire 

An dluminatjon accompanyiDg the verses is mentioned, which has these 
words “ Cetus hic pmgitur et qnomodo pieces entrant m os ejus 
• Cetus diaholum significat et pieces animas ’ 

Besides the window of the new covenant ’ there are described those re- 
presenting the History of St Thomas (Plate 2) the la«t Judgment (Plate 
3 and 19, the latter Plate is not yet pubbsbed) the Prodigal Sou (Plate 4), 
the Passion of Christ (Plate 5), the Good Samaritan (Plate 6), and the 
Apocalypse, or reign of Christ through the Church (Plate 7) Our 
limits prevent us from doing more than merely enumeratiDg these Plates 
We have also abstained fioai making any remarks on the costumes, and on 
the colours and artistical treatment of the wmdows, as the authors have re 
served these subjects to be treated of m a subsequent part of the work 
We ought not to omit noticing that in the commentary on the window 
containing the History of St Tboma*, occasion is tiken to give an analysis 
of part of “Les Catholiques ^uvres et Actes des Apfitres,’ a mjstery, or 
miracle play, represented at Bourgcs m 1536 It contains 66,000 bnes, and 
occupied between thirty and forty days in the representation But we are 
under the necessity of omitting all particular mention of this curious produc 
tion, as well as of many other subjects, the con'ciousne«s of having already 
too greatly exceeded our limits obliging us to rest sati«fied with a very im- 
perfect notice of a work which from the care and labour that have been 
bestowed upon it, might well deserve to be treated of more at length 

X B S. c rr 

Smee the above was written wc have been informed that fourteen 
Uvraisons are now published but we have not had an opportunity of seeing 
any more than those we ha> e already noticed We have also learned that 
Messrs Cahier and Martin are not priests of the cathedral of Bourge®, 
as we had been led to suppose, but are Jesuits resident at Pans and that 
the descriptions of the avmdows, &c , avere written by le Pere Cahier, and 
the drawings made by le PJre Martin 
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A GtTIDE 10 TITE AECniTECTTnUL AxTIQtriTIES IK THE NEICnEOITE. 
nooD or Oxford. Part I, Deanery or BicmER. Partll, Deakeet 
or Woodstock. PubUshed by the Oxford Society for Promoting the 
Study of Gothic AjchitectUTC. 8vo. Oxford, J. II. Parker. 

Although this work has to a certain degree a local object, yet it deserves to 
be generally known to all lovers of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, as pos- 
sessing a general interest and utility. When the student is familiar with the 
first principles of a science, nothing is more useful than the study of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of examples; and few districts afford examples of 
architectural antiquities so varied, and so well grouped for htshistorical study, 
as the neighbourhood of Oxford. We have there, uithin a small compass, 
every stjlc from the supposed Saxon to the debased Gothic of the seven- 
teenth centurj*. The hook is published by .a very praisewortliy Society, 
under the imTOcdiatc care of Us SccTclary, Mr. Parker, and is illustrated 
profusely with woodcuts, of which we can best con\ ey an idea to our readers 
T)y giving a few specimens 

The ‘neighbourhood of Oxford,’ comprised in a circuit of about ten miles, 
is divided into four deaneries, tliosc of Bicester, Woodstock, Cuddesdon, 
and Abingdon, of which the first two are already published, and the others 
are, we believe, in an adianced state of preparation. The Deanery of 
Bicester commences with lalip, the birth-place of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, and includes sixteen parishes; that of Woodstock contains twenty- 
nine parishes, in several of which the churches are remarkably Interesting. 

The church of Cavcrsfield, io the 
Deanery of Bicester, presents In its tower 
a remarkable example of the style sup- 
posed to be Saxon, joined, as usual, Yvith 
Korman additions. In the nave of Bices- 
ter church is a triangular-headed arch, 
supposed also to belong to the Saxon 
style. The tower of Northleigh church, in 
the Deanery of Woodstock, has also been 
supposed to be Saxon; it contains cutioas 
belfry-windows of two lights, with a 
balustre, supporting a long stone through 
the wall, corresponding with the im- 
posts. 

Interesting specimens of Norman architecture are found in the churches 
of Islip, Cavcrsfield, Bucknell, Cassington, Begbroke, Northleigh, South- 
leigb, Stanton Harcourt, kc. The north porch of Cavcrsfield has a good 
doorway, ascribed to about the year 1180. The pillars in Ishp church 
are also late Norman. The tower of Bucknell church is a epecjmen 
of plain Early Norman, with interesting belfry windows. Large portions 
of the churches of Begbroke and Cassington are of this style, as well as 
the nave of that of Stanton Harcourt The inner doorway of the south porch 
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of tbe church of Middleton Stoney is a nch example of late Norman, 
■with varieties of the zigzag moulding, and very singular foliage m the 
head 


The Early Enghsh style is found in 
the naves of Bicester and Charlton 
on Otmoor, in the naae of Kirtlmg 
ton, in the tower of Middleton Stoney, 
in the east windows of Hampton Pojle, 
and one or two other churches, and in 
various parts of Stonesficld and Stanton 
Harcouit The chancel of Bucfcnefl 
church is pointed out as a fine specimen 
of the manner in which country churches 
were built in the thirteenth century 
The nave and aisles of Bicester church 
pre«!enl some interesting examples of 
Early Enghsh clustered columns, mauj 
of which have been mutilated Tliey 
have capitals, with the stiff leaved foliage, 
as represented m the cut 



hlertoQ church is nearly a perfect specimen of the Decorated style The 


church of Ambrosden is a very fine example of tbe same stjle , as are a^o 


Eidhngton, North Aston Ches 
teiton Hampton Poyle, and scve 
ml others Of thcso tlie south 
aisle and porch of Ividlington 
are parUculatly -wotthy of notice 
That of Chesterton contains some 
elegant early Decorated eedilia, 
consisting of three cinquefoil 
arches, with a square label over 
them, with ball flowers 
ThePerpendicuIarstyle IS found 
in the later additions to, and 
many windows in«erted m, nearly 
all the churches, and it is hardly 
necessoTj’ io mention porticcJaf 
examples Ensham is a fine 
church of this style, and tho«e 
of Handborough and Coombe, 



in the Deanery of "Woodstoclc and of Bicester, contain many parts 
deserving of study 

Slost of the parishes described m these tno Parts ore connected with 


interesting historical events, and many of them contain other ancient re 
mams besides their churches Islip as we have already ob«encd, was 
t e irlh place of Iving Edirord the Confe'^^or, and there appear to be 
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some remains of tlie old palace, nAemards Ihc manor Louse of ihe abbofs 
of Westminster There are scTcral good specimens of old domestic nrchi 
tectnre in Tanous parishes Of these the most remarkable are the remains 
of an ancient seat of the Harcourts at Stanton Harcourt, vnth the ton er m 
avhich Pope translated the Odj «sey, and the kitchen, a valuable specimen of 
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pompous and elaborate inscription, and the many costly and gorgeous vrorks 
of art that were erected to commemorate the conqueror s achieTement3,may 
be read the meaning, though sententroos legend, which, assisted by appro- 
priate designs, tells its story plainly and effectively In the progress of 
Roman provincial history, coins and medals occasionally hear allusion to 
fnendly relationship between the subjected countries and impenal Rome, in 
the establishment of colonies, the raising of temples, and otlier public build- 
mgs the formation or improvement of highways as well as in the visits of 
the emperor himself as the redressor of grievances and the restorer of peace 
The hi‘^toncal importance of these coins is usually accompanied by well 
designed and executed representations, in which the painter, the sculptor, 
and the poet, may each find something to admire and instruct, and from 
which the superintendents of modern mints, and governments themselves, 
might derive useful hints for the improvement of national comages, hy 
making them the medium of recording national events, and of conveymg 
some sort of popular instruction The coins of the Romans relating to Gaul 
and to Britain, are among the most interesting of the series, as the} include 
many not struck bj the impenal powere of Rome, but issued at times when 
rulers in the«e provinces assumed the purple, and, more or less effectually> 
maintained an independence which, obtained hy means of military power 
more frequently than by the general will of the people, lasted only until the 
fortune of war led to the rc establishment of the foreign yoke or that of 
some more successful usurper From the tmmeoce qnantities of corns struck, 
it would appear that in many in«tance9 these revolutions were much more 
extensive and general than the notices given by historians would of them 
selves lead ns to imagine These are often so brief, and so palpabl} partial, 
that it 18 impossible, without having recour^ to the aid of inscriptions and 
coins, to form even an imperfect notion of the true state of the provinces at 
these important epochs in their history The sis years swa} of Postumus m 
Gaul IS but incidentally alluded to by historians but the vast quantities of 
Lis coins still extant, many of them executed by the best artists of the time, 
evmce the success of his arms and the undisturbed tranquilhty of the pro- 
vince under bis rule 

Mr Akerman a work is, as its title shews, confined to Roman coins relating 
to Britain Of these the first are of Claudius, whose gold and silver coins 
exhibit the front of a (nuinphal arch surmounted by an equestnan figuie 
between two trophies, with DE isbitah’tis, or, more rarelj , the emperor in a 
quadriga and the same inscription In the reign of Hadrian, the Britons 
revolted hut the opportune arrival of the emperor liim«elf seems to have 
smothered the insurrection, and left Inm hut little to achieve after repelhng 
the Caledonians 'oho had broken through tlie northern frontiers of the pro 
Vince The visit of Hadrian is commemoiatcd by a large bnss coin 
inecnhed on the reverse, AiivE>rvsATO 1^B1TA^NIAE »s c The emperor is 
rcpre'Miiited clothed in the toga and holdinga patera over an altar, with the 
fire kindled on the other side of which stands a female figure with a vicUni 
Iving nt her ftet In the second middle hra<5Ctansof Ilndn in, iJiC juovince 
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of Britain is personified as a female seated on a rock, holding a javelin, her 
bead slightly inclining on her right hand, by her side a large o\ al shield ; 
beneath, the word dhitankia. The attitude exhibits a mixture of repose 
and of watchfulness, happily emblematical of tlie state of the pro^ ince, free 
from dread of her enemies, yet provided with the means of repelling future 
invasion. These latter coins are frequently discovered throughout England. 
Nearly a dozen, differing in some alight degree from each other, were found 
in the bed of the Thames near London Bridge a few j ears since. 

The coins of Antoninus Pius give us many interesting references to 
Britain. The reverse of one of great beauty is here gi\ en and described : — 
Ohierse: — autonikts . atq . pits . r.r. 

TB . P. cos . III. 

Antoninui Aagustui Piut, Paitr Patritr, Tnbantlut 
Poitstate, Conaul ttrUum, The hearted and laureated 
head of Pius 

Rnerse : — isipebatob il. (Jmperalor sVertun): 
across the field of the coin, Britan. An elegant 
winged Victory standing on a globe, holding a 
garland in her right hand, and a palm-branch in 
her left. 

This coin, Mr. Akerman remarks, “ in all probability commemorates the 
victory gained by LoUius Urbicus over the revolted Brigantes, who made 
incursions upon their neighbours, then leagued with the Homans. Victory 
was an important deity among the Greeks and Homans, and she is accordingly 
figured on great numbers of their coins. Tacitus says that, besides other 
prodigies which preceded the levolt of the Britons under Boadicea, the 
image of Victory, set up at Camulodunum, fell down without any apparent 
cause, with its back to the enemy. Sylla built a temple to Victory at Home; 
and we are told that Hiero, king of Sicily, made a present to the Homans of 
a statue of Victory in solid gold. She bad a fine statue in the Capitol, of 
which the figure on the reverse of the coin here described, may have been a 
copy.” The reverse of another, with the same inscription, exhibits a 
helmeted female figure seated on a rock, holding a javehn in her right hand, 
her left reposing on a lar^e ornamented shield by her sidcv her right foot 
resting on a globe. The author remarks, " the reverse of this coin differs 
materially from those of all the others of this series. Instead of a female 
figure bare*headed, as on the coins of Hadrian, we have here doubtless a 
personification of Rome herself, her dominion being aptly enough portrayed 
by the globe beneath her right foot, while she grasps a javelin (a barbarian 
weapon) instead of a spear.” Another specimen presents us with a female 
figure scaled on a globe, surrounded with waves; in her right hand a 
standard, in her left a javelin ; her elbow resting upon the edge of a large 
buckler by her side ; a type illustrative of the oft-quoted line of Virgil — 

“ Et penitus toto diviSM orbe Britanoos*," 

and similar descriptions by Claudian'* and Horace®. The most common 

• EcL I. 67. '> De Mall. Theod. Cons. t. 51. ' Carm lib. 1. Od 35. v 20 

B b 
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of the whole Britannia senes are the second hnss of Pius, reading on the 
reverse, round a female figure seated m a dejected position on a rock with 
shield and standard, bbitannia cos iiii 

The reign of Commodus, dunng which the Caledonians invaded and 
ravaged the North of Britain, afforded opportunities to that emperor for 
recording upon medals and coins the successes of his legions, whose victories 
also gave him a pretext for taking the name ofBntanmciis, although he never 
visited the province in person There are three or four medallions of this 
emperor relating to Britain, a variety of which is given below. On the 
obverse his titles commence, and are continued on the reverse, on which is 
represented a Victory seated on a heap of arms, inscribing on a shield 
viox BRIT (Victoria Britannica) before her a trophy 



The coma of Severus, and his sons Cancalla and Geta, afford the author 
ample scope for a dissertation on the events connected with their visit to 
Britain and their mihtary operations m it The following com is one of 
many vaneties relating to this important period m the Komano British 
history It is of Geta, and in second brass ’ the reverse presents a Victory 
seated on shields, holding a palm branch, and a shield resting on her knee* 
legend, vicioniAE beittakiucax It will be observed there is a change 
in the orthography of the word Bntannia for this alteration Mr Akerman 
gives some pertinent reasons 



From the reign of Caracalla to that of Diocletian and 3Iaximian, no Homan 
coins have been found bearing direct allusion to Britain During the reign 
of these emperors, however, we find a new and extensive senes of coins 
Btnick in Britain, and afibrding curious and valuable information relative to 
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one of the most important epochs in the early history of this island. Carau- 
sius, the admiral of the Homan fleet stationed in the British channel to pro- 
tect Gaul and Britain from the depredations of the Saxons, being accused 
or suspected of appropriating to his o^vn uses the rich booty he had cap- 
tured from the pirates of the north, and anticipating in consequence the 
worst from the emperors at Rome, landed in Britain with several legions pre- 
viously under his command in Gaul, took complete and permanent possession 
of the province, and assumed the titles of Augustus and Imperator. From 
some remarkable coins to which the reader is referred, it would appear that 
the Britons, hopmg perhaps that any change would he for the better, invited 
and a^valted his coming. Defended by hts fleet, Carausius defied with suc- 
cess the attempts of Diocletian and Maximum to recover the lost province, 
and a peace, to wluch it seems the Roman emperors unwillingly but unavoid- 
ably conceded, confirmed the advenalorer in tiie undisturbed possession of 
Britain for upwards of six years Numerous coins of Carausius refer to the 
establishment of this peace, and appear from the inscription fax . avooo. 
(Pax Augustorum) to imply the free concurrence therein of Diocletian and 
Masimian, especially as coins aho of these emperors arc extant with a 
similar legend. The careful numismatist, however, detects these coins from 
certmn peculiarities to have been struck by Carausius himself, to give an 
appearance of being recognised in bis assumed titles and power by the 
emperors at Rome. One of the rarest from the collection of the writer of 
these notes, U here given. It is in gold, and was found a few years since 
in the bed of the Thames 



The HL in the exergue of the reverse is believed to stand for yionela Lon- 
dwittisis. It may also he mnarked that these coma with the three G’s are 
not recorded to have been found in any other country except England, but 
the coins of Diocletian and hlaximiau with two q’b as pax avgo, — SAi.vs 
AVGO, See , are exceedingly numerous, and ate continually discovered wher- 
ever the Roman rule extended. Desenptions of isolated coins, from the 
extensive senes of the coins of Carausius and hts successor Allectus, would 
only aflbrd a faint notion of the vanous points of view in which they interest 
the historian and the antiquary, Mr Akerman's volume, which contains a 
notice of every known variety, with copious illuitrations, and is published 
at a very moderate price, should be consulted, not merely for these particular 
coins, but also for facts most valuable to all who are interested in Romano- 
British history. 


C H SMITIX, 
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Ancient and Modern ARcniTEcruBF, consisting of Views, Pians, 
Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Most Remarkable 
Edifices IN TKE World edited by M Jules Gailiiabadd Senes 
the first, Rojfll 4to London, Pirmin Dulot et Co 1811 

Tms V oik has been published with the praiseworthy ^esifn of offering 
science in a popular and ini iling form While furmslung pure and correct 
examples of the architectural styles of different peoples and different ages. 
It forms at the same time a handsome ornament even to tlie drawing room 
table It 13 particular!} calculated to gne wide and general views to popular 
readers, by lending to Inbits of comparison, and for this reason it is espe- 
ciall} deserving of encouragement The drawing is correct, and the plates 
nre beautifully executed It ought to be stated that the work was ongi 
mlly published in France, and that the plates are the works of French 
aitists , the text, written by some of the most distinguished of the French 
antiquaries, has been translated into English, with the addition of a preface 
by Professor Donnldson The volume wc have before us forms the first 
senes, or year, and we have also received five parts of the second year, 
which give promise of a volume fully as interesting as tlie first 
The subjects in the first volume commence with the Indian temples It is 
remarkable that the most durable monuments of the far east were temples, 
while those of the west which have lasted longest are its tombs Several 
plates are devoted to the wonderful temples of Elora, excavated from the solid 
rock, which althougli they are placed first m the senes, are probably not much 
older than the commencement of the Chnstian era They hold the position 
here given to them by their primeval character, rather than by their early 
date The EgJTtian stj le is illustrated by interesting details of the little 
temple of Ebsamboul one of the most remarkable monuments of that singular 
countrj From Egypt we are led to the primitive monuments of Persia, 
which are illustrated by the celebrated tomb of Nakshi Rustam, and by some 
details from the ruins of Pcrsepolis There can he little doubt that the tomb 
of Nakshi Rustam was the bunal place of some one of the early Persian 
kings and it is supposed to he that of Darius, described by the Grecian 
writers 

From these eastern monuments wc aie brought to the primeval monu 
ments of the west, which are here divided into Pelasgian and Celtic One 
of the most remarkable examples of the former has been discovered in the 
small isle of Gozo near Malta, of which several views and ample details are 
given in the v olume before us It is interesting as furnishing a more perfect 
specimen of a building which appears to hear some analogy in form to the 
supposed circular temples left by the earliei inhabitants of our islands The 
selection of Celtic monuments engraved in the pre«ent xvork is especially 
interesting to the English reader, because they are all cho«en from examples 
in Britanny, and afford the means of comparison with similar monuments m 
our own island The Celtic monomeDts consist entirely of unorpamented 
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stones, of colossal dimensions. A single stone, or Maen-hir, at Locmariakar, 
was, when unbroken, sixty-five feetinlength. ThesexQonumentshaveal^vaJS 
been objects of reverence among the lower oilers, and they often bear marks 
of the superstitious worship of the peasantry in modern ages. “Near Join- 
ville (Jleuse), there is a maen-hir remarkable for a Homan inscription, at 
about two-thirds of its height. It consists of the words ViEouABtra Ista- 
TixiF ; Vtromartis son of Isiatilius, and was evidently engraved long after 
the erection of the monument. ... A few maen-hirs ha% e been found covered 
with rude sculptures, but these decorations were doubtless added at a later 
period. There is a stone of this kind near Brecknock, in Wales j it is called 
the maiden stone, and bears a rude carving of a man and woman in high 
relief But notwithstanding all that has been said on this subject, we do 
not think it possible a single specimen of carving on a Celtic monument can 
with any certainty be attributed to the Druids; of conrse we do not consider 
as sculptures afew lines or shapeless ornaments, scarcely visible, which may 
be seen on some stones of that epoch.” After having she^vn how, in the earlier 
ages ofChristianity, these monumentsof paganism weredoomed to destruction, 
and great numbers must have perished, the writer of this article proceeds to 
state the feelings with which they were subsequently consecrated to Christian 
purposes. “At last the epoch arrivedwhen Christianity, become more tolerant 
from the fact of its triumph being no longer doubtful, condescended to appro, 
priate the monuments of polytheism, and converted the Homan temples into 
churches. The lower orders had been accustomed to perform acts of devo. 
tion at the foot of the Druldical stones; so instead of throwing these down, 
they were sanctified and consecrated to the worship of tbe true God. Some, 
times the maen-hir Itself was hewn into the form of a cross, as one of those 
near Carnac; sometimes one or more crosses were cut upon them, as on that 
of the Mountmti of Justice on tlie toad from Auray to Gamac; at a more 
recent day, crosses and religious symbols were sculptured upon them in a 
moie advanced style of art, as those on the maen-hir of Ploemeur (north 
coast), which can scarcely he older than the sixteenth century.” The numer- 
ous figures of the Celtic monuments of France given in this first volume, 
and in the parts pubhshed of the second series, are extremely valuable. 

The monuments of primeval architecture, however wonderful by their 
mass, or interesting by their associations, have httle of real beauty and are 
totally deficient in purity of taste. These important qualities first present 
themselves in the works of the Greeks and Romans, which axe here illus- 
trated by views and details of the elegant temple of Segesta and the noble 
Parthenon, and of the amphitheatre of Ntsmes and the arch of Trajan at 
Benevento We are then introduced through the Roman basilicas to the 
Christian architecture of the middle ages. The succeeding subjects are the 
basilica of St. Clement at Home, the existence of which may be traced from 
the fifth centurj ; the church of St Vital at Ravenna, begun in the sixth 
century, a good example of the Byiaatine style 5 the Catholicon, or cathedral 
of Athens, another early example of the same style ; the church of St Maty 
at Toscaneila.a beautiful example of the ear^r ecclesia<?tical archUectuie of 
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Pro\en 9 e, the cathedral of Bonn, a specimen of the style prevalent in 
Germany ftt the beginning of the thirteenth century , the mosque of Ibn 
Tuliui at Kairo said to have been completed m 878, a valuable specimen of 
Siracentc architecture, and the cathedral of Frey burgh an imposing monti 
ment of the Gothic stjle as prevalent in Germany All these form very 
excellent studies, and the outbne will mturally be filled up by other ex 
amples in the two following volumes, for it appears by the preface that the 
whole work is to extend to three volumes 

This volume concludes with twtf specimens of modem buildings, tbe church 
of the Invalides at Pans, a work of the age of Louis XIV , and the Halle au 
Bl^, or Corn Exchange, with its remarkable dome of cast-iron, executed 
in the earber part of the present century T w Bioni 


Seances genehaees tenues ev 1841 pab la Societe FBA^CAI8E poue 
LA C oNSEEVATioN DEs Monuments Histoeiques, 8vo pp 272 (With 
many "Woodcuts ) Cueu, 1841 

(Confifttinl /nm owr last ) 

At the morning sitting of the 23rd of June, business was commenced by 
an account of some renewed excavations on the site of the castellum at 
Jublains, lately purcha^ied as a specimen of transition from OvIIo Homan to 
that of early feudal military architecture, and the Society had the pleasure 
to learn that a habitation having thereon been buJt for the supenntesdant , 
of the roads thereabout this monument had been put under his protection, 
and It was also announced that an archaiologicnl map of Anjou had recently 
been published H de la Sicotiere having then read an account of the pre 
ceding evening s archxologtcal promenade the Director, in continuation of 
his former questions, asked, What were the most ancient churches of the 
neighbourhood and what pecniianties of construction and decorabon did 
they exhibit ’ In answeiing this the Abbd Bourasse took occa<sion to sug 
gest the advantage of carefully studymg all those churches built by Gregory 
of Tours in order to ascertain therefrom the pnnciples of Romano Byzantine 
architecture in louraine Other questions discussed were — Whether an} 
Angenne churches of the eleventh and twelAh centuries were of circular or 
Giv€k cruwir ibnir, or wrfA oiKieasHfxnattgsd ciMsmTry, orpeucnVtr^y'o'ijp'S'^ 
buttresses or the beak moulding the pearl studded moulding, or that called 
by tbe French flabellifoim and more especially what churches had been 
fortified with machicolations The archivist of the department having 
then presented sundry documents illustrating the dates of seveial churches 
therein and of the old stone bndge at Angers the President closed the sit 
ting by inMting the Society to visit at noon the abbey ffburch of St. Serge 
At the second sitUng at two oclock, M Godard, the author of an excel 
lent monumental history of Anjou iiifbiroed the Society as to the mouldings 
mostworlhyofremaikiilhatirovince M deCaiimont then animadverted 
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on the great ufOity of locally studying the peculiarit> of mouldings towards 
the foimalion ofTrhatmightbe termed ardiitectonic tones ; an opinion which 
M, Segrestain corroborated by referring to the beautiful cloister ofSt. Aubin, 
the mere physiognomy of which at once demonstrated the localitj’ of its 
author’s architectonic studies. A conTersation then ensued upon the different 
systems of ornamentation in different provinces, and a comparison of the 
simplicity of Ronuno-Byzantine edifices in one part of Touraine with the 
highly adorned churches of the same epoch, near the rivers Cher and Vienne, 
and on those Slosaic-like incnisLations composed of different volcanic stones 
so common in the churches of Auvergne. 

The Director then proceeded to enquire, illustrating hi^ several questions 
with large drawings, as to the usual shape of columns of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Anjou; whether the Attic base was not constantly 
adopted ; what was the mode of grouping them, and whether any are 
encircled with pearled bands. In reply to these, it having been incidentally 
remarked that arches were sometimes made of pointed form so early even as 
the twelfth century, not merely from caprice but upon the well-understood 
principle of their constructional utility ; M. Godard combated the opinion 
that pointed arches were of eastern origin, for otherwise they would have 
been introduced by Foulque Nem in some of the many churches built by 
him after his return from the first crusade. It was then asked whether 
there existed in Anjou any columns based on lions, or any allusion in its 
ancient charters to the odministratloo of “ JustUia inter leones." Whereon 
M. Morchegay stated that the church and the bishop’s residence were places 
, in which pubhc justice was often administered, and alluded particularly to a 
document dated “in veteri camera Episcopi Picfavensisj" M. Godard 
relating also, on documental authority, that so lately as 1640^1620, the 
common place of justice at S Georges des Mines, was the porch or narthex 
of its church. Ttus kdto a long conversation on the manumission of slaves 
having always taken place in the cbuich, and also on the heating of ordeal 
• water and iron therein, — M. de Caumont eloquently descanting on the deep 
impression which judgment pronounced in such holy places could not but 
have had on the bystanders. 

The Director baring then made a remark upon the rarity of historically 
sculptured shafts in Anjou, enquired whether there existed any with foliated 
bases, or any such channeled pilasters as are common in Burgundy. A con- 
versation afterwards ensued on idstoried capitals and their colouring, which, 
it was said, is generally either red and blue, except where green foliage is 
introduced, and there the ground is always red, the colouring matter being 
fixed with fat oil or varmsb. The resemblance of corbel-heads in Anjou 
and other provinces was next discus^, and M. de la Sicoliere having read 
an account of the Society’s visit to the church of St, Serge, the meeting 
adjourned to the next day. 

At the morning sitting of the 24th of June, under the presidency of the 
Marquis de la Porte, a memoir on the cathedral of Cahors was read, and a 
proposition •thereon made that the Sodety should take down a wall then 
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hidiog a fine Byrantme doorway Next fo!Jowed a report upon the menu- 
menta of the province of Samtonge, proving that many of the towers therein 
said to have been erected by the Ei^lish during their occupation of that 
district, were not built until after their departure 

Tlie Director then continued to put the archmological questions on the 
programme, and first, Whether the large Angevinc windows of the twelfth 
century had any has relief on their archivolts — whether ceitain windows 
with exteriorly semicircular heads had not mteriorly pointed heads, or vice 
versd^ (31 de Caumont being of opinion that many windows were originally 
80 formed ) The usual decoration of doorways, and tlie symbolical mean 
ing of the statuaiy columns at the western entrance of Angers cathedral, was 
next learnedly investigated, and the peculiarity of Angevine vaulting demon 
Btrated to consist in the central portions of each compartment being some- 
what higher than its sides, so that a senes of longitudinal ribs (unless 
observed from directly beneath it) is seen to be a succession of curved lines, 
as those of King s College chapel evidently are when seen from between its 
two roofs As to the most ancient vaults m Anjou— with the exception ot 
the Byzantine cupolas at Lochea and ronlevrauH, which are completely 
domical— 31 Godard stated them to be generally either of semicircuhrly 
wagon form or veiy flatly groined and nbless, observing that Angevine 
churches, being usually without tnforia, are not so lofty as those of other 
provinces It appeared also that m Anjou pier arches and their spandrfcls 
are plain, and that church towers are mostly placed over (he transepts, nod 
consist of cubes surmounted witb octagons M Biseul then read a learned 
report on the Boman roads of Anjou, and at eleven o clock the morning sit- ^ 
tmg terminated 

The business of the afternoon sitting having been opened by a comparison 
of the sum expended for restoring the spires of Angers cathedral in 1839 
with that of building them in the considention of the questions in the 
programme was then resumed by the Director enquiring, WTiat were the 
subjects generally represented on Angevme has reliefs of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries * upon which attention having been drawn to an infant 
Jesus on the Virgin’s knees in the cloister of St Aubin, the Director 
stated that, during the Romano Byzantine epoch, our infant Saviour was 
almost always represented with the intellectually of a good man, however 
inferior the art of sculpture then was in portraying the human figure, com 
pared with that of representing vegetable substances 

With regard to the former existence of any canon for religious syrnholical 
sculpture, M Godard thought that sagittaiy centaurs and mermaids holding 
fish — the emblem of Chnst — should be so conudered but that many of the 
monstrous ^gures met with on corbels and capitals had their prototypes in 
the east, whence they were brought by Greeks and the early crusaders, 
referring m aid of this opinion to the figure of a ciciel at Nevers, and of 
several plants only indigenous m the Holy Land — not to mention other 
forms of gnostic or hieroglyphic ongtn The mermaid, so common m 
Poitou, M de Caumont, from having Been it often upon ancienOfonts, could 
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not but deem allnsise to bapti«nj, and renurked that sometimes, instead of 
the figure holding in both hands a fish, it had in the right hand a knife — 
expres-ive perhaps of the ^•indlclivc power of God. In reply to a question 
as to the manner of depicting Vice, reference was made to certain repre- 
sentations of men entwined by serpents, and of women sucked by toads and 
snakes. The Director then enquired the usual mode in Anjou of figuring 
Christ — whether by surrounding Him with the erangelistic emblems — one 
hand being in the attitude of benediction, and.the other holding an open 
book — or by the Cluniae mode, with Hia arms spread out on each side ; and 
whelhei the representation of God the Father by a hand placed oa a crossed 
nimbus was ever met with in Anjou. 

An interesting discussion then ensued, as to the infrequency of Christ 
being represented on the cross previously to the end of the twelflli century — 
eailier figures of Christ being eitlier in an attitudft of glory or as a good 
shepherd — M. dc Caumont remarking that the last judgment and the pains* 
of hell were not depicted before the eleventh century. A question whether 
there essted any general collection of inscriptions from the churches of 
Anjou was replied to in the negative. Some well-executed drawings of tlic 
several mouldings, sculptured shafts, capitals, kc . of the cloister of St. 
Auhin, and of David's combat with Goliah, were then exhibited, and this 
led to a conversation on the Polychiomyof theelevcnth and twelfth centuries, 
which ternunated the general afternoon sitting ; hut at seven in the evening 
an assembly of the Society's administrative council took place, when various 
sums were accorded for the reparation of several churches, and the uphold* 
ing of certain, interesting ruins. 

At the morning sitting of the 25tb, business began by un account of tho 
Temaikable objects observed during the preceding evening’s archieologicai 
promenade, c«pecially of certain melon.like ornaments in Trinity cliurch, and 
the hexagonal masonry of the church of Ronzeraj,buiIt A D. 1025. It was 
then announced that a course of archfcology bad been established in the 
Diocesan Seminary of Touraine, and that several churches in that province 
had been restored in consequence of a circular address from the Aichbishop 
to his clergy. A sum having been voted for the upholding of the aqueduct 
at Duines, and of another Roman monument near it, the Director then com- 
menced his usual questions relative to Pointed architecture, but from the 
rari^ in Anjou of this st)le, exceptio castles, the only observation on it was 
that its mouldmgs were less boldly undercut than in Normandy and else- 
where. It was next asked if there existed in the vicinity any represent- 
ations of Christ on the cross reposing in the hosomof the Father, but of this 
the only known example was in a stained glass window of the thirteenth 
century in Tours cathedral. The introduction of what is called the Renais- 
sant style having been briefly observed upon, the Director requested infor- 
mation as to the ancient interments in the city of Angers, and especially those 
with medals or arms, from whidi it appeared that though skeletons were 
sometimes found in rude excavations of the rock, they were generally in 
uncovered coffins cither of coarse shelly stone or ferruginous sand-stone. A 
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memoir was thereupon read shemng that m the pro\ince of Le Maine the 
use of stone coflins, and the occasional depositing therein of perforated pots 
filled TTith charcoal and cinders, existed eicn so latelj as the end of the 
seventeenth centurj M de Caumont haiing then remarked on our want of 
a chronological essaj on the former inodes of sepulture, tlie sitting ivas ter- 
minated by a memoir on the sepulchral statues of the Englisli monarchs at 
rontCMrault 

At the afternoon sitting, a notice was communicated of a certain chapel 
of the thirteenth century at rontcvrault, havmg at its top one of tho«c ceme- 
teiy lanterns described to the Society at Le Man« Tlie Director then 
enquired as to stone altars and baptismal fonts in Anjou, but reference was 
only made to a font m the chapel of Behuard, which contams also a contem 
porarj fresco portrait of Louis XI M Marchegay then enumerated from 
ancient abbej inventories lists of articles of gold work and enamel, and 
♦referred to AI Guile a collections of Bjianime ornaments as well worthy of 
avisit fiom theSocietj “With regard to reliquaries M de Camin described 
a remarkable one at Evron, a wooden statue coa ered with sih er plates, and 

havmgagirdleofpreciousslones, alludmgaho to several ancicntcrosse8,pixe«, 

chalices and censers, and silken tapestry,£cc atLe Mans andm its vicinity 
Of the most remarkable stained glass m Anjou the oldest was said to be m 
the cathedral and the hospital chapel at Angers, hut the most beautiful at 
Chaoipigne The church music of Anjou, durmg the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, was then enquired into, with allusion to the form of certain musical 
instruments represented lu that mine of archceological information— the 
cloister of St Aubin As examples of ancient penmanship, the archivist 
laid before the Society some fac similes of charters varjang m date from 
A D 847 downwards, shewing that the small Roman character introduced 
bj Charlemagne was not commonly emplojed before the eleventh century, 
and that the long Gothic character arose in the thirteenth, when the use of 
Latin in public documents had giren way to the vulgar tongue 

The origin of various manufactures m Anjou and the influence ofmonas 
tenes on agriculture, having been discussed, an account of the castle and 
church of Noatre was read, and M de Caumont, in the name of the Society, 
then thanking the inhabitants of Angers for their hospitality, concluded the 
session by requesting their assistance at the session to take place the next 
year at Bordeaux 

This review might here terminate, hut as some of the subjects noticed 
are, from their novelty and import, we conceive, worthy of consideration by 
our readers, and since it is probable that other subjects equally interesting 
may be met with in the account of the Society e sessions at Cherbourg and 
Lyons, I shall proceed intb an analysis of what was there transacted 

The Cherbourg meeting took place on the 18th of July, during the 
session of the Norman Asooaation, M de Caumont hemg president 
Business began by voting thanks to M Renault, for having stopped the 
demohtion of a gateway of the twelfth century at Dompont A letter was 
then read from the Abb4 Texier, stating that he was busily engaged in a 
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work describing the stained glass (not less than 9000 square j ards) stiU 
existing in the diocese of Limoges promi^sing alco in addition to his notice 
on enamels (published in the sixth ■coluine of the Bulletin 3>Ionumenlal 
of the Society) in account of not fewer than 57 Bj zantme reliquaries which 
he saw at the late septennial exhibition of relics- at Limoges, and of which 
some — donations from the kingsof Jerusalem — strongly illustrate the intro 
duction of Byzantine architectural ornamentation into France L ext followed 
a commumcation from the Mimster of the Interior expressing his willing 
ness to accord the aid requested bj the Society for the restoration of King 
Rene s tomb at Angers 31 du Alonccl then gave an excellent report, 
accompanied with a monumental chart upon the Celtic Roman religious 
military and civil antiquities around Cherbourg Among Celtic monuments 
were noticed a gallery (allee couicrte) at BrelteviHe nearly sixty feet long 
bj three m breadth and height an immense logan or rocking stone and, 
various other Druidical stones and barrows Of middle age antiquities were 
described the twelfth century churches of Octeviile Martmvast and Tolls 
East, and the ruined chapels at Siirtamville and at Querqueville (figured by 
Cotraan) and two churches of the thirteenth century at Goubemlle and 
Bmlla, m which latter are stiU preserved a chasuble and chalice given to it 
b} St Louis A memoir was then read on that strange mexpl cable 
sculpture sometimes found in churches and a report on the government 
restorations going on at 'Mont St Michel Some curious stone circles avere 
then exhibited similar to those described by Dr Lcgrand of St Pierre sur 
Dives with an account of cerla n discoveries at Avranches proving that 
cilj to be the Ingena of the PeuUnger table 
The Society having then decided as to what reparations were most ne 
ce«sary to be undertal en near Cherbourg terminated its session there bj 
a vote of thanks to M de Cautnont for having individuallj purchased and so 
re‘’cued from destruction the ground on which stands tl e magnificent door 
way to the refectory of the abbey of Sangny 

The first meeting of the Society at Ljons was on the 5th of September, 
durmg the «!es«ion of the Congres Scientifique de Fiance M de Caumont 
’iclwg as president on account of tie absence of the cardinal on clerical 
duties Bu«iness was opened by a narration of the orig n of the Society and 
of the good wotUs that it bad already accomplished and of which the assembly 
testified its approbation by loud applause Reports were then severally 
made on tbc historical monumentsin the province oftl eLyomiois M Branche 
requesting aid towards the restoration ofa church in tl e Romano Auvergnat 
style and of one of the 14th century remarkable for a Dance of Death 
painted on its walls and for being a good architectural example of n church 
suited to a village congregation The church is also mteresting on account 
of its tower still Retaining (m accordance with an ancient canon) an Altar 
dedicated to St 'Nlichael and the contents of the tomb of a pnoress lately 
found VIZ the remains of a hempen shroud some partly burnt tapers of 
yellow wjiv fragments of in<>cnbed parchment nory beads and a gilt 
wooden crozicr The discovery of some 3Ierovingian tombs at 3 illc sur 
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Joumoux lia>ing been nnnouncctl, a num of money was grintcd for further 
researches in that MCinilj , thereupon a mcmbir took occasion to deplore 
the want of municipal nulhont) for presenting oljects of nntiquit) from 
being dispersed among goldsmiths &c , alluding pirticuTarlj to the ili«coTcry 
of a jcucl box of some Gallo Homan hdy, containing collars of precious 
stones, a gold twisted bracelet, set with a head of the I mprc«s Cri«pina, 
and cameos, medallions and coins gi\ing reason to believe that the place m 
which the} were found was a Homan villa of the reign of Scptimms Scvcru« 
Die Director then addressing himself to the clcrg) around him, requested 
to know ifm the diocese of Ljons an) arclircological lectures Ind been in 
stitutcd, whereupon a member staled that the cardinal had alread) esta 
bhshed a course at L’Argcnticre, and a socict) at Ijons, denominated 
‘ L Institut Catholiquc, for the preservation and description of the general 
.ecclesiastical monuments of that Societ} and whicli he begged might be 
associated with the General French Socictj 1 c was addressing , a request 
accorded with acclamation, and with an assunnee that Government would 
gratcfull) rccogui«c so powerful a means of tnorahting such a class as the 
manufacturing population of the city of L)ons It was then asked if there 
existed an) work on the ancient inscnptions of Lugdunum, to whicIi 
M Commarmond replied that the woik of the late M Alard was m con 
tinuation bj him preparatory to a cour«e of lectures on the gubjeck 
M Crespet having announced his discover} of the figure of a serpent, 
tailed cock, wuh the word * Hn«»li«cus over it, among some atonca with 
zodiacal signs of the 12th century, immured m llie tower of the church of 
St Fo}, the Director took occasion to recommend the taking of casts 
from all such ancient sculptures, so that the sev end archTologieal mu«cums 
ofEuropemighCintcrchangetheraonewithnnotlicr M Boilct then noticed 
a credence table at Chassclay, and a description wns given of a newl} dis* 
covered portion of the thevtre at L}ons the onl) Homan monument, except 
the aqueduct, now remaining in tint city, urging the mayor to require 
notice of the discovery of an} ancient substructure that mv} be discovered 
by the engmeors now erecting the new fort, and to prevent any new houses 
from being built with Homan remains, all which he graciousl} promised, if 
possible, to do M Dupasquier then requested aid for repairing the B}zan- 
tme chapel of the ca«Ue of Chalillon, complaining of Uie occasional impedi 
ment to intelligent restoration by injudicious local authority, and the Abbd 
d Avrill} begged to recommend to the mayor the removal of the shops dis- 
figuring many of the churches m Ii}<ros In repl} to a question whether 
the churches of Lyons were as much the victims of whitewa«h as elsewhere, 
a member begged to know whether such tinting as might 1 ormonae new 
work with old was objectionable, to which 51 de Caumont answered no, 
but only such trumper) colouring which pretending to imitate marble 
carved wood and Italian mouldings ^o spoilt the true character of many 
churches, that their real mouldings could hardly be distinguished from the 
supposititious ones He then enquired as to Uie usual mode of depicting 
Christ in country churches and whether an} gentleman had particularly 
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studied its symtolism during the 12th century, whereupon M deBarthe- 
lemy presented some drawings, of Ghnst and of the Byzantine doorway at 
Bourg Argental The sitting then terminated by a report from the adminis 
tratire council of the 3rd of September, and the appointment of the foUow- 
ing gentlemen as divisionil inspectors of monuments, tiz , JI 'V Simon for 
Metz, M Commarmond for Lyons , M V B-ulIe of Besangon for the Jura , 
and M Hubert of Cbaxlevdle for the Ardennes 

On the 7th of September the Society went down the Rhone to nsit 
Tienne, M de Lorme the conservator of the museum conductmg them 
to the several subjects of pecuhar arcbsological interest there Of these 
however, not noticing tho'ie de'scnbed in gmde books, we have only space 
to mention — a chapel of Greek cross form , a circular Byzantine budding 
with a dome on a circular senes of columns , a singular mosaic like insertion 
of bncka into the stone work of its early churches , a window arch (beanng 
the date 1152) spnngmg from columns based on couchant lions , andaily-. 
ing buttress of the twelfth century, the symbohc statuary of the cathedral 
with its ancient tombs and mural inscnptions, and marble hnmg pel on ted 
cement , besides the many Roman remains yet existing in the capital of the 
Allobroges 

On the 9th of September the Society inspected the cathedral of Lyons 
under the guidance of his excellent the cardinal, who pointed out as 
especially worth notice, its several symbolic bas rehef’*, the red cement we 
have seen at Vienne, and a beautiful marble pnmatial chair of the twelAh 
century 

' At the meeting of the 13tb of September, which took place m the town 
hall, (many members of the ‘Congres Scicntifique having joined the 
Society,) M de Caumont, with the purpose of comparing the phases of 
Chnstian art in the province where they were then assembled, and of shew 
mg also to its inhabitants its state in other provuices of France exhibited a 
large collection of architectural prints and drawmgs He then, after having 
alluded to symboli«m generally, drew attention to the mermaids on the 
tympanum of the churches \t Puy and Autun, and others, and to the mode 
draWy vaa On wVfrtki bS tatvA tnany 

sculptured capitals m Auvergne, and one especially at klirat, from which it 
appeared that these sms n ere mdicated by attaching to that part of the body 
in which the peccant humour was presumed to re'Jide, the toads and snakes 
represented as devouring it , that thus by surrounding the head, for instance, 
vvitli such reptiles the sm of pride was designated , while if about the heart 
envy and mihee, if about the hands, avance, and if about the feet, idle 
nc's, SkC M de Caumont then drew attention to the figures of the Sagit. 
tmus and Capneorn which ire of such frequent occurrence, Samson con 
quenng a hon , and^other symbols, yet more inexphcable 

M do Caumont then remarked as to the various modes of representing 
Christ, that Ills nimbus is always of crucial form whereas tint of the samts 
is not He stated also that about the middle of the thirteenth century the 
apocalvptic animals were replaced on the tympanums of churches by angels, 
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the Virgin and St John, and that the representation of Christ crucified and 
lying on his parent s knees did not occur before the fifteenth century , 
M Monnier corroborating this by allusions to the churches of the Jura 
and AI Laurens to a stained glass at Vdlefranchc -where aho-vc the head of 
the Father is a dove M Frclet then learnedly discussed the manner in 
which during the twelfth century the figures of Christ and the Virgin were 
depicted, obsen mg that in pictures and sculptures the features given to 
Christ were invariably alike lie attributes this similinty to a conceived 
duty on the part of the artist to mutate a Mosaic traditionally said to have 
been given to Prudentius a Homan patrician by St Peter himself, and of 
which mention was made by church wntcis of the fourth century, and that 
the manner prevailed until the fourteenth century M Frelet stated also 
that he had observed the same conventional similarity in the figures of the 
Virgin and of cerlam saints and supposes that there was formerly some 
authentic portrait of the Virgm 

"With these observations the session the last of tlic Society in 1841, 
closed vr Buourr 
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SEPULCHRAL BRASSES, AKD INCISEU SLABS. 

Tee engraved sepulchral memorials, which are found in 
remarkable profusion in England, and present so ninny fea- 
•tures of interest, as well as sources of curious information, 
ha\c of late years attracted much attention, and become the 
objects of assiduous rcscavcU to those uho love to investigate 
the progress of the arts of design, the peculiarities of costume 
in ancient times, or the intricacies of family history. It vrere 
needless to commend the value of these tncmorials to the 
genealogist, as authentic conlcmpornr)’ evidences j ' to the 
herald also, as examples of ancient usage in bearing arms, and 
■ of the peculiarities of heraldic design, nhich supply to the 
practised eye sure indications of date; or as authorities for 
the appropriation of .badges and pereonal devices. During a 
period of three centiuies these curious engravings supply a 
most interesting series illustrative of, the cbstiunc of every 
. class of society ; they furnish examples of the conventional or 
prevalent character of ornament and design at eacli successive 
period, as also of architectural decoration, introduced with 
striking effect as an accessory in the rich and varied design of 
these memorials. As specimens of palmogrupUy, moreover, 
the inscriptions deserve attention, and supply authorities which 
fix the distinctive form of letter used at certain periods, 
conformable for the most part to tliat which is found in the 
legends on painted glass and on seals. Upon evidences such 
as these, the student of art during the Middle Ages, is en- 
abled to form a positive opinion as to the precise age of any 
object, or the cojmtry whence it was derived, with as full con- 
fidence as if a date had been inscribed upon it : when charac- 
teristic ornament of a general kind may be insufficient for the 
purpose, he has recourse to some peculiarity of costume ; even 
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the qnaint fashion of an heraldic beanng oi device ma} be 
sufficient to define the age of the work in question The 
fidelity, Mith nhich at diffeient peuods the propnety of such 
details ivas uniformly ohserved, is remarkable, there i\as 
indeed great \aiicty in diess and the character of ornament, 
but it aiose from the caprice of the peiiod, not of the artist , 
each period had its distinctive prevalent fashion, each country 
its oi\n marked peculiarities, which ncre faithfully observed in 
all Morks of art and decoration It nas only when the rc 
vived classical style, tenned by the chiomcler Hall “ antique 
Romaine noorke,” was introduced from Prance during the 
reign of Henry VIII , that artists and decoiators ceased to 
observe the propiietics of the coatume of the period, and the 
conventional rule nhich had pieviously curbed then caprice 
These obsenations may serve to reramd our renders, that the 
chief advantage i\ Inch is to be denved from an assemblage of 
examples, such as the numeious sepulclnal racmoiials mIiicIi 
exist in England present, aiises from the evidences nhich 
they supply touaids forming a key to the chronology of art, 
evidences uhich, taken in combination, avdl almost invariably 
suffice to fix with precision the date of any vvoiks of painting 
or sculpture, or of the productions of the enamellcr, the 
limner, and the worl^er m metals, ns well as the country where 
they were executed ‘Without such an aid, the investigation 
of the numeious and ingenious artistic processes winch were 
in use dunng the middle ages, would be depnv cd of all its 
real interest 

It IS not necessary to repeat here the remarks given in 
various works vvlncli exliibit specimens of sepnlcliral brasses 
The precise period of the earliest use of such memorials has 
not been ascertained, but it is probable that they began occa- 
sional!} to snppl} the place of the effigy sculptured in relief, 
during the earlier part of the thirteenth century The fashion 
appears to have become prevalent in England, Prance, and the 
liOv\ Countries, almost simultaneously, it is obvious that as 
the practice of interring persons of distinction in churches 
became frequent, the use of table-tombs, or effigies in relief, 
was necessarily found inconvenient, ns ocenpjang space in the 
area of the fabric, vvlnch was required for tkc services of the 
Church The advantages, therefore, arising from the intioduc- 
tion of flat memorials, ivhich fonned part of the pa\ ement, and 
nflercu no obstruction, must line qnickl} brought them into 
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common use. Amongst the earliest recorded instances in 
England may he mentioned the tomb of Jocclin, bishop of 
Wells, placed by liini during his life-time in tlic middle of tlic 
choir, and described by Godwin as formerly adorned with a 
figure of brass. • lie died in 1242. Dart describes the slab, 
from which the inlaid brass figure of Richard do Bcrkjmg, 
abbot of Westminster, had been torn, as existing when he 
■wTote. This abbot died in 124C- The brass wliich repre- 
sented Robert Grostestc, bishop of Lincoln, who died in 1253, 
still existed when Leland visited the catliedrnl ; and Drake 
describes the gilded brass ivliicli was formerly to lie seen at 
York on the tomb of Dean Langton, Avho died in 1279. Tlic 
date of the earliest existing specimen is atioiit 1290 ; it is the 
figure of Sir Roger dc Tnimpington, 
who accompanied Prince Edward in the 
holy wars, and is represented with his 
legs crossed. An interesting addition, 
hitherto unnoticed, lias recently been 
made to the small list of sepulchral 
brasses of this early period, which re- 
present knights in the cross-legged at- 
titude ; it is preserved in the church 
of Pebmnrsli, near Halstead, in Essex, 
and has formed the subject of a beau- 
tiful plate in the series of brasses in 
course of publication by Messrs. Waller. 

It may be observed, that besides six 
existing brasses in this attitude, five 
slabs have been noticed, from nliich 
brasses of cross-legged knights have 
been torn ; these are at Emnetli, in 
Norfolk, Letlieringliam and Stoke by 
Neyland, in Suffolk, and two in Cam- 
bridgeshire. There is no reason, liow’- 

ever, to believe that the brasses of Uusa^ ».i ....... 

early period ever existed in England in 

any large number, and it is only j- 

w’ards the latter part of the foimtecnth"* 

centiuy that such memorials occur in abundance, presenting 

in their details a remarkable variety ; so that although a great 

general similarity will be found between several brasses of the 

same date, no two specimens have hitherto been noticed o'liich > 
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aie piecisely identical, oi may be icgarded as leproductions 
of the same design 

In the examination of sepulchral bia's'^es this feature of 
inteiest may suggest itself to the English antiquary, that it is 
a blanch of research which has non become almost exchisnely 
national England alone non piesents any senes or large 
niimbei of these cmious works of the burin produced befoic 
the discovery of calcogiaphic impression Ihe large number of 
bi asses which once existed in Ei nice perished in great part 
during the sixteenth century and weie totally destroyed during 
the reign of terror when all metal was appropriated for public 
purposes Not only has no specimen been hitlicito noticed as 
existing 111 France but scaieely can the memory or tradition of 
the existence of such memorials be now traced , almost the only 
eaidence of the numerous assemblage of scpulchial brasses 
of laige dimension and most elaborate execution which were 
preserved during the last century in the cathedral and abbey 
chiuches in France is supplied by the extensive collection 
of drawings of Ficnch monuments taken about 1700 mid he 
queathed by Gough to the Bodleian Library In Flanders 
a few remarkable brasses are still to be scon and Denmark 
nffoids some examples which have not hitlierto been dcscnbccl 
by nnj one conversant with the subject It is stated that in 
some instances in that country the lieads of the figures art 
executed in low relief formed in silver hammered out or 
chased the rest of the memorial being flat and wTought with 
the hunn in the usual manner It maybe worthy of remark 
that examples of inci'scd slabs may be noticed in our owm 
country which present this vaiiety that the head and hands 
o ily are in relief the remainder of the hgurc being flat and 
poiirtrayed by simple lines a close analogy of workmaii'lup 
may he rcmnikedon tlie shrines and otlier enamelled works of 
the artists of Limoges dniing the twelfth and thirteenth cen 
tunes wluch are frequently ornamented with lieads chastd in 
ichcf whilst nil the rest of the design is pciftctly flat In 
Germany a great mimhcr of tombs formed of metal still cxi*?! 
which are wrought in \cry low relief and form the inter 
mediate class between the sepultlual hniss and the cfligy H 
IS singular that no ‘'Cpnlchril brass has hitherto been noticed 
ns existing m Scotland niul in Iicland two examples only arc 
on rctord whicli arc mcmonals of late dite m bt Patricks 
cithedral Dublin Very few arc to he found in AIlilcs an 
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oltar-tomb may be seen at Tenby, to which a brass, lepresent- 
mg a bishop, was formerly affixed, supposed to have been the 
memorial of Tully, bishop of St David’s The brasses at 
Swansea, representing Sir Hugh Jones, Imight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and at 'Whitchurch, representing Riclnrd, father of 
the famous Sir Hugh 'Middleton, and governor of Denbigh 
castle, Avitii his numerous family, are almost the only speci- 
mens of interest which occur in the Pnncipality The curious 
cngrai ed portraits of the Wynne family, executed by Silvanus 
Crew e lu the seventeenth centuiy , and presen ed in the Gwydir 
chapel at Llanrwst, Denhighslure, although of monumental 
character, can hardly he included with scpidchial braoses 
The infoimation which maj be denved from incised memo-, 
nals is so aoiioiis, and the features of interest which they 
present arc so attractive to peuons of many different tastes 
and piusuits, in connexion mtb antiqutarnn researches, that, 
encouraged by live singular facility of tahing from worhs of 
this kind impressions or nibbings, and obtaining at n veiy 
small sacrifice of time and Ironble a most acenrato fac simile, 
tlio number of collector^ who have in recent times diligently 
devoted their leisure to the investigation of sepulchral brasses 
IS very large, and daily increases The simple process by 
which such fac similes arc to be mode is proba'bly well known 
to the majority of our readers, to some persons, however, a 
few observations on tlic subject may not be unacceptable It 
was onlj about the jear 1780, wlien Gough was engaged in 
amassing materials for liis great work on sepulcliral monii 
inents, that any notice was bestowed upon brasses The first 
person who began to form a collection was Craven Old, who, 
accompanied by Sir John Cullura and the Rev Thomas Cole, 
bestowed no small time and labour in obtaining impression'?, 
01 “blackings,” as they termed them, from the nnmerows fine 
examples which attracted their attention in the eastern coun- 
ties Their united collections are now presen ed in the pnnt- 
loom at the Bntish hlusenm, they were purchased at the 
deatli of Crav en Ord, in 1 830, b} the late Trancis Donee, Esq , 
for the Slim of £43, and b) lum bequeathed to the national 
collection, where thej were dcjMsitcd in 1834 This senes of 
fine spccimcnsMs the inorcvalnablc, because it comprises seve- 
ral brasses which have subscqucntlv been destrojcd or miiti- 
I itcd, such, foi instance, as the curious memorials of Sir Hugh 
ITastuigs, at Rising, in Tforfolk, and of the aldermen of Ljiin, 
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Attclfitlie, nnd Conc} This pnmituc collection Mill more- 
over be regarded witli ndditionnl interest, ns Imving supplied 
to Gough, in the progress of lits iindeituhing, infonnntion, 
the value of which is dul) ncknou lodged in the preface to the 
second portion of liis uoik The mode of opcntion devised 
b} Craven Ord and his fiicnds will appear to the collector ol 
the present times a most tedious and troublesome process 
Sir John Cnlliim gives an interesting description of the outset 
of the party on horseh ick, * nccoutcrcd vv ith ink pots, flannels, 
brushes,” Ac , the proceeding being m fact a i tide and imperfect 
attempt to olitam an impicssion b) a process mmlogous to 
ordinary copper plate jirmting The brass was covered with 
.printing ink, the surface cleaned as well ns it might he, thick 
paper, prcMousl} damped, was laid njion it, and with the flan- 
nels, and such means of pressure ns could be devised, the 
action of the rolling press was impcrftctl) supplied, so that the 
ink which filled the inci-scd lines was transferred to tlic paper 
Of course tlio impicssions, for impressions flicy weic, not mb 
bings were inverted, and man) imperfections occurred in parts 
where the pressiuc had missed its cQlct these were sub«c 
quently made good with the jicn and common ink, sometimes 
even they were contented to use a vciy small quantity of pnnt* 
ing ink, so that the whole design, transferred in vciy faint 
lines to the paper, was afterwards worked over with the pen, 
and an uniform effect produced, but at the < \pcnsc of much 
time and labour It weic much to be desired tliat tins coHec 
tion, which has been rendered accessible to the public h) the 
bequest of Mr Douce, should be augmented, so as to form 
ultimately a complete senes of the sepulchral brasses of Eng- 
land Independently of the advantages winch might be de 
med by the topographer or genealogist from ready access to 
such a collection, it would form a valuable evhibition illustra- 
tive geoeially of the progress of design m England, and espc 
cially of that branch of it which was preliminary to the art of 
calcographic impression It is very remarkable that, during 
so long a period plates, which in some instances display a 
skilful use of the burin, and work of very elaborate and deli 
cate character, should have been executed in great numbers 
capable of transferring impressions to paper, and yet tlint 
calcography should have at length originated in an artistic 
process of a wholly different nature practised chiefly by the 
Italian goldsmiths and termed melfo, or opus vtpellalrou The 
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importance of scpulclu'al brasses, \iewcd in connexion witli the 
history of engra\ing, Aias duly appreciated by one to ^ihosc 
careful researches upon that subject uc arc indebted for so 
much valuable information, tlic late keeper of the prints at the 
Briti'ih JIusciim, ^Ir. Ottlcy; his constant attention uas gi\cn 
during the latter pnit of bis life to the collection formed by 
Gra\eu Ord, iu uluch he appeared to find a new and inexhaust- 
ible source of information. Tt is much to be regretted that 
the fruits of this assiduous toil, during many months deiotcd 
to the iincstigation of tins hitherto untouched chapter of the 
art of engraving, should by his untimely death hove been lost 
to the public. 

Besides the collection of impressions. Craven Ord uas pos-. 
sessed of several original sepulchral brasses, uhich were sold 
at his death, in 1830, and purchased by !Mr. Nichols, with one 
remarkable exception, the cross-legged figure of a knight, of 
the size of life, identified as the memorial of a member of the 
Bacon family, of Suftblk. By the core of the lamented and 
talented liistorian of SuQblk, the late John Gage Rokewodc, 
Esq, and Dauson Turner, Esq, this curious clfigy was ulti- 
mately restored to its proper position in Gcnrleston church, near 
Yanuouth, nhcrc the slab still remained, marked with the 
cavity on the surface to ulnch tlic jdatc had originally been 
affixed. This laudable act of restoration descries to be re- 
corded, and specially commended as an example to those 
persons rvlip may accidentally become possessed of similar me- 
morials. It is lamentable to obsen c tlic sacrdcgioiis spolia- 
tion uhich m the course of a few jears leaxes, ns in the ease 
of the fine brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsiug, some dis- 
united fragments only, to shew Iiow fair the uork liad once 
been in its perfection. 

Subsequently to the labours of Craxen Ord, the attention 
of antiquaries was drami to the sepulchral brasses of the 
eastern counties, by a work specially devoted to the subject, 
and dlnstrated xvith numerous etchings by Cotman These 
volumes, ongmally produced at a costly price, and comprising 
representations of the most remarkable brasses wliich exist 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, have recently been republished in a 
more complete ^onn, and at a price which renders them gene- 
rally attainable The series uliicb is now in coiu’se of pubU- 
cation by Messrs John and Lionel IValler, consists of exam- 
ples selected with ranch jndgment from all parts of England j 
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the ^^o^k is distingiii'slied by remaikable fidelity in the repro 
duction of such elaborate subjects on a reduced scale, as also 
by the taste and assiduous research which are shewn through- 
out the undertaking The practical utility of such an assem 
bilge of examples chronologically arranged, and represented 
with tlie most conscientious accuracy, will be fiilly appreciated 
by the student of middle age antiqmties, who might, with . 
out such aid, in xain endea\our to compare together the widel)- 
scatteied examples, which are here submitted at one view to 
his examination 

Tlie \arious methods which ha\e been adopted by different 
collectois, for obtaining fac similes of sepulchral brasses, 
‘deseiae some detailed description The mode which has 
been noticed as the eailiest in use, devised by Cra\en Ord 
and his friends, was attended wath much incomemence, 
the thick paper was not readily damped to the requisite 
degree, tlio slab soiled b} the application of printing ink was 
not easilj cleaned again, and raorco\ei the process produced 
at best an imperfect and unsatisfactorj impression It was 
soon found tliat if paper of modeiate thickness avere laid upon 
the brass, and any black substance rubbed oier tlie surface ef 
the paper, the incised lines woidd be left white, in conse 
quence of the paper sinking into them, and offering no rc 
sistance to the rubber, whilst all the othei parts received from 
that substance a dark lint, and although the effect of the 
ordinary impression is by this process reversed, the lines 
which should be black being left white, and the light ground 
of the design rendered dark, yet a perfectly distmct fac simile 
IS thus obtained ivith little labour, and great precision, in con- 
sequence of the progress of the work bemg aasiblc throughout 
the operation The satisfactory result of this simple process 
IS probably well knoim to most of our readers, and it may be 
effected by means of any substance winch by friction wall dis 
colour the paper The first attempts were made wath a leaden 
plummet, about the same time that Cra\ en Ord w as engaged 
in makang the “blacking” wath pnnting ink, but common 
lead, being somewhat too hard foi the purpose, is apt to tear 
the paper, an objection easily obMated by the use of a lump 
of the black Icail, or carburet of iron, of which drawing pen- 
cils are made Ihis substance works \ery freely, and produces 
an uniform effect, but the fac similes thus produced arc liable 
to sullcr by friction, like black lead drawings A beautiful 
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series of fac-similes of tlic numerous brasses of Suffolk lias 
been formed i)y a gentleman in that county, ^vho 1ms devoted 
many ycavs to tUe collection of inatmals foe its lustocy ■, lie Uas 
solely employed the large black-lead pencils, wliicli are used by 
carpenters, and prefeis a thick quality of paper, the rubbings 
being subsequently set, like black-lead (Iramngs, with milk or 
beer ; the figures, scutcheons, or other portions of the design, 
aro then caiefvdly cut out, and pasted down upon large sheets 
of strong paper. The uso of black-lead has this advantage, 
that it is very easy to produce with that substance an uni- 
formly dark effect throughout the nibbing, lioucver large its 
dimension, whereas by all other methods which have been 
devised, the like uniformity is only attainable with much care, 
and labour, and the patchy appearance of the rubbing takes 
much from the sightliness of its aspect. Some collectors 
prefer the use of nibbers of soft black leather, the waste 
pieces which remain in the shoemaker’s workshop, especially 
those parts wdiich are most strongly imbued with the dubbing, 
or black unctuous compound, wiUi which the skins are dressed 
by the curriers : satisfactory fac-similes arc produced by this 
method, provided that the leather be of suitable quality, and 
the risk of tearing the paper in the coiuse of the operation is 
slight. As, houever, tlie unctuous properties of the leather, 
W'hereby a dark tint is imparted to the paper, are quickly ex- 
hausted, the frequent difficulty of obtainmg in remote villages 
a fresh supply has induced most of the collectors of sepulchral 
brasses to give tlie preference to the use of shoemaker’s heel-ball, 
or a compound of bees-wax and tallow \vith lamp black, which 
may easily be made of any desired consistence. 'With heel-ball a 
careful hand will obtain afac-simile satisfactorily distinct, even 
wffiere the lines are most delicate, or nearly effaced : tlic work 
thus produced is perfectly indelible, and is not liable to be 
injured by any accidental friction ; this mode of operation has 
also the advantages of gicat facility and cleanliness, and is that 
which is at piesent most generally employed. Messrs. Uila- 
tliorne, of Long-Acre, the sole manufacturers of- heel-ball, 
have provided for the use of those collectors of brasses who 
may find the heel-balls of ordinary sbe inconveniently small, 
pieces of larger, dimension, about three inches in diameter • 
they have also proposed to supply a waxy compound of a 
yellow colour, in older tlmt the rubbings may assume gome 
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lesembHncc to the original brass* Ihis resemblance is more 
perfect when daik coloured pi])cr is used uitli the mctillic 
rubber, picpared by Mr H Richardson Stockucll Stieet 
Greenwich and sold by Bell, 108,1. leet Street, Hood 25, Red 
Lion Square, Parker, Oxford, and Deighton, Canibndgc, the 
lines are then black, and the surface assumes nearly the colour 
of the oiiginal If the rubbing of a small brass or of an interest- 
ing poition of a brass be made on lithographic transfer paper 
avith lithographic crayons, nhich resemble heel ball in com 
position, and may be used as a substitute, the design maj be 
transfciTcd to stone or zinc, from nliicli tbe usual number of 
impressions may be worked otf A lithographed fac of 

^tlie full dimension of the onginal brass, and of uneinng accuracy, 
IS thus obtained uhich in some cases maybe found desirable 
for instance, the head and bust of any sepulcliial brass is of 
fitting dimension for transfci to stone, and an interesting fac 
simile will thus be obtained, at a very small expense, suitable 
foi the illustration of any topographical oi genealogical 
The most commodious and effective mode of obtaining rub 
bings of biasses is undoubtedly by tbe use of heel ball, but 
much time and exertion are required m older to produce a 
perfectly distinct rubbing, equally black in every part , u 
therefore the sacrifice of time should be an objection, as in the 
course of a journey it may frequently become, the more ex 
peditious method adopted by Messis Waller ivill be found 
prcfciable Rubbers of wash leather stiffened avith papei arc 
prepared, a triangular shape having been found to be most 
convenient, and pnmed with a thm paste formed of very fine 
black lead in pon dtr mixed n ith the best linseed oil or if 
that kind is not at hand avith sweet oil Tissue paper, of 
somewhat stronger quality than is commonly used, answ ers best 
for making luhbmgs by tins method and it is manufactiucd 
in large sheets The rubbings thus produced mth great expe 
dition are perfectly distinct and this process answers admirably, 
if the chief object be to obtain the means of supplying an accu 
rate reduction of the design for the use of the engraver, hut 
those persons who arc desirous of forming an illustrative col 
lection, will prefer the nibbmgs produced with litel ball as 

• The oriL ary I ccl ball* ore maimfac cut and the hnrdoi 1 n 1 where the 
t red of var s degrees of 1 arJ e«s and is more del cately ex cuted I) n „ viry 
ll w in ( u d c VC c t to n ahe sc of I ot vealh r also tl c 1 ar let <1 lal ty « “ 
aBgftrqalt) wl tetlcluiaacd ily be fuu 1 1 , osl serv icabU 
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more sightly, find more durable, the paper employed being 
of stronger quality, altUougb^tlic operation requires nuieli 
louger time and greater ^laius tban arc cvpcnded when the 
method just described is adopted. ^ 

As regards the selection^ of paper for making rubbings of 
bntises, great convenience 'is necessarily found in the use of 
sheets of sufficiently large dimension to comjirisc the whole 
brass, with all the accessory ornaments, and the inscription. It 
is not perhaps generally known that all machine-made papcis 
may be piocurcd to order in sheets of almost any desired 
length; a very serviceable kind of paper, manufactined for 
the envelopes of newspapers, of moderate strength, and not 
too much sized, is supplied to order in long sheets by Messrs, ^ 
Kichards and Wilson, in St. Alarlin’s Court. Most persons 
uill gne the picferencc to a stouter and rather more cvpcnsive 
quality of paper, manufactured specially for the purpose of 
taking Tubbings of brasses by Mr. Limbird, 143, Strand. 
It is of unlimited length, like a roll of clotli; the widest 
kind, which is calculated to comprise on one single sheet of 
paper brasses of the largest uimen'^ion, measures 4 feet 
7 inches wide; the narrower quality measures 3 feet 11 
inches wide. It is scarcely requisite to remind tlie collector of 
brasses, that he should never sally forth unprovided with some 
pointed tool, to clear out such lines as may be filled up, the 
most serviceable implement being a blunt etching-needle, and 
also a small brush, moderately stiff, which is veiy useful in 
cleaning the plate, an operation which ought always to be 
carefully performed, previously to the paper being laid down. 

It has been affirmed, on insufficient grounds, that many of 
the scjuilchval brasses wdiicli exist in England were imported 
from^ Flanders, the only fact whicli might seem to give proba- 
bility to such a conclusion being this, that raeniorials of this 
description are most abundant in the eastern counties, Kent, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, which from their posi- 
tion maintained more frequent commercial intercourse with 
the Low Countries, than any other parts of England. It does 
not however appear that many Flemish brasses exist in Eng- 
land ; the examples which, as thwe is good reason to suppose, 
were imported from Flanders, are the memorials of Abbot de 
la Mare, at St. Alban’s ; of !^bert Braiinche, Adam de Wal- 
sokne, and their wives, at Lynn ; Adam Fleming, at Newark ; 
the beautiful little figure of an ecclesiastic, at North Mirams, 
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Ilcrtfol (Isliire and an interesting plate in the church of St 
!Mary Key Ipsuich an excellent icprescntation of which is 
guen by Shaw in his Dressra and Decoi itions To this list 
may be added the fine brass of Robert Attelath formerly to 
be seen at Ljain the plate was sold for five shillings by a 
(bshonest sexton avho is said to lia\ c hung himself through 
remorse and the only memorial of tins figure now known to 
CMst IS tlie impiession taken bj Craven Ord which may be 
seen at the British Mnscimi A few other 1 leraish specimens 
may probabl) be found in England sucli ns the noble figure 
of an ecclesiastic at Wensley \oiksbire but the greater 
number of om sepulchral biasses appeal to have been exe 
, cuted m England an opinion w Inch is corroborated by certain 
peculiarities of costume and ornament and the letter used in 
the insciiptions It particularly deserves to be noticed that 
with scarcely a single known exception the brasses of Fiance 
and riaiidois di6fered from those commonly used in England 
in this respect tliat they were foinied of one large unbroken 
sheet of metal the field or back ground being iichly diapered 
to set off the figures whereas m England the slab of dark grey 
maible to which the brass was affixed served as tho field 
the figure the scutcheons tho surrounding architectural de 
corations and the inscriptions being all formed of separate 
pieces of metal which were affixed m separate cavities 
prepared on the face of the slab to receive them It 
wall not be forgotten that the small number of brasses 
which have been noticed above as of Flemish workniandiip 
differ from othei biasses m England m this featuie and 
accord with the fashion which appeals to have been usually 
adopted on the continent possilily because the brass phite 
which w as there manufactured was more readily procured lu 
sheets of laige dimension whereas in England no manufacture 
of brass plate existed previously to the establishment of works 
at Esher by a German in 1019 A remarkable example 
conformable in every respect to the biasses of the same period 
which exist in England has recently been noticed in Con 
stance cathedral a lepresentation of which may be seen m the 
Arclnjologia vol xxx It is tlie memorial of Robert Hallum 
bishop of Salisbury the special envoy of Henry V to the 
Council of Constance who dying theie m 1410 during tho 
sitting of the Council was mterred with great solemnity 
It IS asserted traditionally that tins brass was brought from 
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Englaiul, and there can be little doubt tlmt such was the case ; 
it precisely resembles the brasses of England in every pecu- 
baiity of workmanship whereby may be distinguished 
from continental sjiecimens; and the singular fact that the 
only known memorial of an Englishman of distinction, exist- 
ing in any foreign cluirch, should present these peculiar 
details which are to be recognised in the brasses of the period, 
existing in England, appears to afford a corroboration of the 
belief that these engravings were executed in this coiintiy. 

One remarkable eircuiustancc has not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently investigated, ns regards the w’orkmnnshii) of these 
engraved memorials. The surface of the metal being biir- 
nished, or even in some eases gilded, it is obvious tlmt the 
effect of the incised lines would be lost, if they were not filled 
up with some black composition, and there can be scarcely a 
doubt that in ciciy instance the lines, and all the excised 
parts of the field, or other portions where diapering was 
introduced, were filled in with black, or in many eases 
with coloured compositions. Some 
examples, even of the earliest 
perioa, still exist, wliicli exhibit 
enamel thus employed for the 
enrichment of xvoiks of this de- 
scription, such as tlio full-sized 
brass of one of the d'Aubcniouns 
at Stoke d’Abemon, in Surrey, in 
which instance the blue enamel of 
the shield, a surface of very consider- 
able extent, is still i eiy perfect. The 
date of tins work is about tlie reign 
of Edward II. Other specimens mny 
be seen at Elsiiig in Norfolk, Tficld 
in Sussex, Broxhournc in Essex, and 
several other churches, and it is veiy 
jwobable that the introduction of 
enamel in this manner was much 
more frequent than at first sight 
we might be inchned to suppose j 
for the contraction and expansion 
of the metal, and exposure to the 
feet of the congregation, would 
quickly throw off every fragment of 
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SO brittle a substance ns emmcl Tlic subject is one which seems 
not undesciving of attention in connexion with the history and 
practice of artistic processes m oiu country both on nccoimt 
of the few evidences that exist to shew that enamelling was 
practised in England with any pcifection and also because 
enamel is usually applied to copper biass being commonly 
considered incapable of sustaining the requisite degree of lieat 
The curious observer will theiefore do well to ascertain when 
any brass bearing traces of enamelled woik comes under his 
notice whether the metal employed m such cases he copper 
or the u&ual hard kind of biass anciently termed latten a 
mixed yellow metal of exceedingly haul quality and wluch 
appears to be identical in composition w ith that now used for 
making cocks for casks or cisterns technically called cod brass 
A few obseivations on incised stone slabs must be appended 
to these remarks on brasses they arc w oiks of an analogous 
kind the material employed alone excepted and w ere probably 
executed by the same artists Where a saving of expense w as 
an object the slab would often be prefen ed but ns it was far 
less durable than the brass the inched slab when used as 
part of the pavement m the course of a few years was wholly 
defaced and the number of existing specimens is small Some 
indeed wluch were elevated upon altar tombs still exist in a 
fair state of prcseivation being frequently formed of alabaster 
which was found in abundance m Derbyshire Memoiials of 
this kind are therefore most frequently to be found in the 
adjoining counties of Leicestershire Staffordshire Shropshire 
and Cheshire In the remote ullage clmicli of Aveiibury 
Herefordshire a lemarkable incised slab has been preserved 
which represents a knight in the mailed armour of the close 
of the thirteenth century and cross legged n memorial 
equally curious and of the same peiiod exists at Bitton near 
Bath the cross legged figure of Sir John de Bytton the head 
and hands are executed m low relief the remainder of the figure 
being lepresentcd by mcised lines An early incised slab in 
Wells cathedral deserves notice it is the memorial of one of 
the bishops of Wells a membei of the same family dc Bytton 
Examples of later date are to be seen at Mavesyn Ridwarc 
Blithheld and Penkndge in Staffordshire Gjafton in North 
amptonshirc Newbokl on Avon Wliichford and Ipsley m 
Warwickshire Pitcbford Beckbury and Edgraoiid in Shrop 

shire Brading in the Isle of Wight and a very •elaborate 
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specimen of large (liincnsion exists in the carnaria, or char- 
nel crj’pt, under the Lady clmpel at Hereford cathedral. 
In Fiance, memorials of this kind were ^erJ' abundant, and 
the design was frequently most rich and elaborate ; tlie greater 
number have now perished, but the ciirioiis draw ings which arc 
found in Gongh’s Collection, previously noticed, and preserved 
in the Bodleian Library’, sufficiently shew how rich and varied 
.was their character. A fine specimen, in fair pre.servation, 
wliich is now to be seen at the Palais des beaux Arts at Paris, 
lias supplied the subject of a plate in Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations ; its date is 1350, and it presents a good example 
of the usual character of incised slabs, as they were formerly 
to be seen in profusion in the cathedral and abbey churches 
of France. It is no easy matter to obtain a satisfactory nib- 
bing fiom an incised slab, and a good method of operation is 
still a desideratum. In most eases the surface of the slab is 
so weathered and carious, timt the most careful nibbing with 
heel-ball or black-lead presents but an indistinct representa- 
tion, for by these means evciy accidental cavity appears on 
tbo paper as clearly as the Vmes, and confusion is the result. 
Sometimes indeed the rcsiuous compound, with xvlucli these 
lines were filled up, remains, and in such cnscs^it is usually 
. found to project slightly above the surface of the slab, so that 
the lines, if lightly rubted over, appear black upon tlie paper. 
^Ylien the lines arc very deeply cut, as is usually tbo case on 
the earlier incised slabs, a simple process, devised by the anti- 
quaries of France, will be found effective. Paper, either wholly 
unsized, or sized in a very slight degree, is moistened with a 
sponge, and applied to the siwlacc of the slab ; it is then 
pressed, into tl^ cavities by means of a bvuslv of moderate 
hardness, a hard liat-bnifah, for instance, or even the handker- 
chief will answer in most cases ; if tlie paper should be biokcn 
by the pressure, where the cavities are deep, a second or third 
layer of paper may be placed on that -part, and compacted 
together mth paste or gum; care must be taken to preserve 
the paper in its place until the moisture has evaporated by tlie 
effect of the air or sun, and without much trouble a precise 
fac-simile or cast, will be obtamed, which is not liable to be 
effaced by any subsequent pressure, but can only be destroyed 
by moistening the paper. Tliis method is applicable for taking 
fac-siniilcs of any sculptured ornament, the relief of wliicli is 
not too great, and is nioic especially useful where an accurate 
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representation of an inscription is required. It is even ])rac- 
ticablc, by varnishing the paj)cr with a spirituous solution of 
lac, to obtain from it a cast in plaster of Paris ; such simple 
and ingenious processes arc invaluable to those who know tlic 
importance of minute accuraiy in their researclies, and furnisli 
authorities for reference whicli no drawing or transcript, how- 
ever carefully made, can ever supply. albert way. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


FROM POPULAR aiEDIEVAL WRITERS. 

Hitherto the purely literair monuments of the middle 
ages have been little used for the illustration of nrcliitcctuml 
antiquities, in spite of the interesting materials which they . 
furnish, more especially for domestic architectiwc, of wliich wc 
have so few existing remains of an earlier date than the fif- 
teenth century. The literary raomunents of the midillc ages 
are varied and numerous, and we may form them into a senes 
of short articles, aiTanging them according to dates, so*as to ^ 
preseiwe the historical order of the variations in style, and 
according to the class of literature to which they belong, 
which nil! keep distinct the architectural monuments of each 
order of society. At present I propose to take the Fahllau^:, 
or popular metrical tales, which belong in date exclusively 
(or nearly exclusively) to the thirteenth century, and nhich 
describe the domestic manners of the middle and lower orders 
of society. The subjects of the fabliaux (which are uTitten in 
French and Anglo-Norman) are chiefly low intrigues, which, 
from their nature, give us an insight into the arrangement of 
the dwellings of the jicasantiy and lour^eoisiq. 

Tlic common name for a bouse was a manor (Fr. manolr, 

- Lat. manerium, from nianere), without any apparent distinction 
of character or dimensions. In the Diz dou soucreiaui (Mcon. 
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tom 1 p 31S),tIielioiiseof thcbiirgbcr(^0Kry<?o^5}isdcsciibetl 
by tUis title — 

J I Dieu plasce c<* soil \oir 
Quc Tous ^ andiei ooshe wianoir 

In tlic fTbliau Du houcltier d' Abbeville (Barbazan, iv 1), 
the liou'=!e of the priest is called a manoi — 

Venuz cst au manotr Ic prc^tie 

nbile m the fabliTU Du van paleftoy (Embazan, i p 104), 
the same term is applied to the residence of a hnight, AThich 
appears by the context to have been rather nhat we shoidd 
now call a fortified manor bouse tlian a baionial castle — 

— noit la seue foUeiece 
De grant terre et de grant nchece , 

Deus lutes ot de 1 un manoir 
Ju«qu 1 1 autre — • 

At the period of which we a\e speaking (the thutcentli 
centuiy) the houses of the people had m general no more than 
a ground floor, of uhicU the principal apartment was the aiie, 
atlie, or hall (afrium), mto uhich the piincipal dooi opened, 
and winch was the room for cooking, eating, receiving visitors, 
and the othei ordinary usages of domestic life Adjacent to 
tins was the chamber [cbambie), which was by day the puiate 
apnitmeiit and resort of the female portion of the household, 
and by night the bed loom We might give many cxtiacts 
shew mg the juxtaposition of the chamber and the hall In 
the fabliau D’Auheree (Jubinal, Noiuenu Recueil, i p 199), 
the old woman, visiting the burgher’s wife, is led out of tlic 
hall into the chamber to see Iier handsome bed — 

Miintemnt se Jic^a Ii dime 
• Et puis dime Aubertc ipi«s, 

Qu'en tine ehamlre tlueqttes pres 
Enmedeus ensimble cn entrerent 

And when the lady has taken refuge with Dame AnheiCe, who 
liolds a much lower rank in society and is rcprc^cntccl ns \ciy 
poor, slic takes hei in tlic same manner out of the hall into 
licr cliambcr — 

Lors 1 a mentt por couclucr 
La une chamhrcy tltuc dejosle 

Stmngets niid Msitors generally «lcpt m the- Inll, beds beini' 
inido fur.tliLm nppireiitl} on the floor In the fahlmn Iht 

F f 
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boiichw d Abbeville (quoted 'ibo\e) the butcher sleeps m the 
Inll A\lnch IS only sep^rlte(l fiom the clnmbei in ivhich the 
pnest ind his mistress sleep by a dooi nnd he lifts the htch 
to enter the clnmbei and take leave of Ins hostess m the 
morning — 

En la cl ombre snni plus itenilie 
"Vint h d'lne congit, prei die 
1 1 clique sad c I uis o ivrt 

In the fabliau Da mumer (IJ)leux {printed separately by 
M !Michel}, they make a bed foi the young maiden uho is 
detained all night m the bill beside the file 

<4int orent mani^it et be i 
Li Us fu fub deles le fu 
L la mc«cl me d it co ich cr 

Sometimes however the whole family appear to have made 
their beds indiscnnnintcly with stringers in the Inll although 
both sexes slept naked foi there was little delicacj of inan 
iiers at this period The story of two rrcncli fablniiv 
'in'ilogous to Clnuccrs Roves Tale, tiiins on this indiscnmi 
inte position of the beds in the Inll The house was in 
gcneial veiy much exposed In the fibliau Du derc qut fu 
lepwi denere lesenn (Mcon i 1G5) a imii enters the hill 
and seeing no one theie boldly knocks at the chamber door 
In the fiblnu Da meiuner d Atleux, the\mtci door of the hall 
IS left unlatched at night although a young maiden is lu bed 
by the fiic side In the fnbinu Du pieslie crucific Olcon in 
14) the mal er of crucifixes retuinmg home at night before 
ho opens the door sees Ins wife and her gallant ni the hdl 
through a hole in the wall — 
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TIic chamber is here distinctly pointed out, ns being adjacent 
to the hall. AVc may quote ns another proof of this the 
fabliau Dcs irois damvs qtd (ronverenf uii and (Baibazan, iii. 
220), where the lady in her chamber secs what is passing in 
the hall par an perlais. 

A stable was also frequently adjacent to the hall, probably 
on the opposite side to the chamber or bed-room. In the 
■^abliau of Le pone cleic (Mcon. i. 101), the same story as 
Dunbar’s tale of the Friar of Berwick, when the miller and 
the clerk, lus guest, knock at the door of the luillcv’s house, 
the wife urges the priest, who is witli her in the hall, to hide 
himself in the stable {croic/ie) • — 

IZspIoitCZ T03 tost ct llllicicz 
Cn ce!c croiche . . . - 
Tanto«t en h crojclic b’elancc. 

From the stable the priest looks into the liall, through ti 
window, which must have been in the partition wall : — 

Et il m’aquialt c^ganler 
Tot autresin conme H prestres 
Qui ra’e<gir<Ie <les fcncstres 
I3c ccle creche qtu est U 

Behind the house was the courl, ov corlU, wliich was 
' surrounded by a fence, and included the garden, with a lersil 
(or slicep-cot), and other out-liouscs The back door of tlie 
ball opened into this court In the Dh don soucrefairt (Meon. 
i. 318), the gallant comes through the court, and is let into 
the hall by the back door. lu the fabliau D/e prestre ct 
• d' Alison (Barbazan, iv. 427), a woman is introduced into the 
chamber by a false or back door, whilst the hall is occupied by 
company — 

' En une chitnhre, qui fu bele, 

Jlist Herceloz Aelison, 

Par nns fax bms de la mai^n 

Tlie arrangements of a common house in tlie countiy arc 
illustrated by the fabhau De Sarat cl de Hairnet (Barbazan, iv. 
253) Two thieves undeitake to rob a thud of “a bacon” 
which he (Travers) had hung on the beam or rafter of the 
haU — 

Tra^ ers I’aToit d une hait 
Au Iref de sx meson jiendu. 

The thioves make a hole in the wall by which one cnteis, 
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without waking Travers or liis wife, although the door of their 
chamber was open The thief who had entered 

Hampa tant de banc en a'slel, 

Qii il est Tcnuz an hardeilloii 
Ou il vit pendre le bacon. 

The whole description leads iis to suppose the house in this 
instance to have been hnilt chiefly of wood. Travers, now 
disturbed, rises Trom his bed, goes from his chamber into the 
hall and thence direct into the stable After he has recoi ered 
his bacon and while he is boding it over a fire in the hall, the 
thieves come and quietly make a hole in the roof to see what 
is going on below • 

Puis est montez eor le toitel, 

Si Je dcscucTre iluec endroit 
LA ou la chaudiere boloit. 

The lionsCsS of knights and gentlemen seem to have consisted 
frcqueutly, at this period, of the same number and nrranp* 
ment of apartments In the fabliau Du sot chevalier (Barba- 
zan, iv 255), a paity of knights overtaken by a storm seek 
shelter at the residence of the knight wlio is the hero of the 
tale ■ they pass through the court or garden to reach the 
house : — 

Atant soiit cn la cort entrl, 

Puis eont venu en la meson 
Ou b Tcus ardoit de raxidon. 

Tills was the hall, where they stopped and where dinner 
was sen ed j after which betls are made there for them, and 
the host and his lady go to sleep in the chamber, iihich is 
separated from the hall only by a doom ay : — 

Ainz qu’ il aient le sueil p'lsse ' 

During the night, the knight comes from his chamber into the 
hall to seek a light ; which leads to the denouement. E'cn m 
the castellated buildings the bed-chambers appear to ha\c been 
frequently adjacent to the Iiall ; in the fabliau of Guillatnne an 
faucon (llarbazaii, iv. 407), William enters first the liall, and 
goes out of it into a hcd-clmmbcr, where — 

—la dame scale trou% a ; 

IjCt pueelcs totes cnsamblc 
Lrcnl sices, ce me satiblc, 

^ Lii unc cliarobrc d'autre part — 

that is, ns appears by the sequel, on the other side ottlic hall 
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The passages liitlicrto nrlfliicccl relate to the more humble 
of the t«o clashes of (Uvcl)ings of the nruhllc nud lower ranks 
of society. The sccqx\( 1 class, which licloiigcd to richer persons, 
(htfcicd from the former only in having nn upper floor, com- 
monly fenned a soJer {ttahrttmt, probably fro/n sol). In tlic 
fabliau D'LslouTmi (Barba/an, i\. daS), n burgher anil his 
wife decci\c three monks of a iiei"hl)ouring abbey who make 
lo^c to the lady : she conceals her imsbmul m the soler aho\c, 
to which he ascends by a flight of steps : — 

Tcsicz, 'OHS montcrez 1 1 fus 
E n ctl fiolict tout cotenicnt, 

T)ic monk, before he enters the house, parses through the 
court (corlil), in which (here is n shccp*cot {6cm7). Tlic, 
husband from the soler abo\c looks through a lattice or gnvte 
and sees all that passes in the hall : — 

par h trcillit le porlingue. 

The stairs appear, therefore, to ha%c been outside the hall, and 
there seems to ha\c been a latticed window looking from the 
top of tlic stairs into it The monk nppc.irs to lm\ e entered the 
irnll by the back*door, and the chamber is m the story shewn 
to be adjacent to the liull {as in houses which had no soler), 
on the side opposite to that on which were the stairs. ^Vhcn 
nnotlicr monk comes, the husband hides liini'^clf under the 
stairs le itcrjrC). Tlic bodies of the monks (wlio arc killed 
by the husband) arc carried out ywrwi vne fmi'sse poMerne 
which leads into the flelds {pus 

In the fabliau of Zff-5h///crme(Barbn7an,iii 452),nwomnn 
who performs the oflicc of bleeding conics to the house of a 
burgher, and finds the man and his wife seated on n bench in 
thcM.— 

Ell mi Taire dc ei meson. 

The lady says she w’ants bleeding, and takes licr np stairs into 
the soler : — 

Montez In sus en eel coher, 

11 m'estuct de 'ostre meslicr. 

They duIct and close the door. The apartment on t)ic soler, 
altliongh there w'as a bed in it, is not cdlcd a chamber, but a 
room or saloon, iperrhi) • — 

Si 8C descendent del pemn, 

Conlrcval les degrez enfin 

* Vmdrent emnl till' maibon 
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The expression that they came doira the stairs and tnto Ih 
house shews that here also the staucase was outside 

In another fabhau He la borgoise (V Orhens (Barbazaa, in 
161 ), the burgher comes to his wife in the disguiiC of her 
gallant, and the lady disco\ermg the fraud locks him up m 
the soler, pietending he is to wait there till the household is 
in bed — 

Je ^ous metrai pri\eement 
En un Bolier dont j*ai la clef 

She then goes to meet her «««, and they come from the garden 
(pergier) direct into the without entering the hall 

She tells him to wait there while she goes in there Qa dedans) 
to give her people their supper — 

Amis fet ele, or remauidrez 
Un petit, et 91 m ntendrez , 

Quar je m en irai la dedeos, 

Por fere mangier cele gens 

She then goes mto the hall — 

Vint ea la «ale a $a mesme 

She afterwards sends her servants to beat her hushand, pre- 
tending him to be an importanate smtor uhom she nisJies to 
Ijunish "he waits for me up there in that room ” — 

La 8US m’atent en cc perm 

Ne souflTrez pas que il en isse, 

Ainz t acucdlier al sober baut 

They beat him as he descends Die stairs, and pursue him into 
the garden, all which passes without entering the lower ajnrt- 
iiicnts of Die liouse 
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llie soler nppcors also to lm\c been con'^uiered nb the ptnee 
of lionour foi rich lodgers who paid ntll In tlic fihlnu Dcs 
frois aiighs dt Ompnn^ne (llirlm/in in 308), tlircc bhin! 
men come to the house ol a burgher, niul require to be tre itcd 
better til in Ubinl He shews (licm up sfniis — 

I n h l nutc 1 >j 5 iH lo manic 

A clcrh who follou eftcr putting }«> )ior«c in tlic stiibJc, sits 
‘at table with his ho4 in the lull, while the thitc guests arc 
scr^cd "hke knights’ in the *:olcr nbo\e — 

I t li IS ugle dw solicr 
1 UTcnt (cni com chcsalicr 

It may be oh«cncd tint a stable was a ncccssnrj part of a* 
common bouse, because at tins period all Iionsclioldcrswcrcin 
the habit of letting or gning lodging to tnwellcrs, who gene 
rally came on horseback 

By the kindness of the Bt\ I^nibcrt B Larking, \icnr of 
Rjai-sh in Kent, I am enabled to illustrate tlic foie going extracts 
by a skctcli of the ninnor house of a connli'y gentleman of the 
thirteenth century It is rcprcscntul 
on a «cal in a ncifcct state of preser 
vation attached to a deed by wlncli 
'NVillnni Morannt giants to Peter 
Picard an aero of land in (he parish 
of Ottcfoid \\\ Kent It is dittd in 
the montli of June 50 lien 111 
(i c June, 1273) ‘ihe insciiptioii is 
s wiiiirLMi MoiuXM 'Hie dooi, 
which is probably that winth led to 
tlic hall, IS repic^cntcd appucntly as 
opcilcd outwnids It is nltogctlici a 
curious lUustiation of cirly domestic aichUtLluit 

Inthc fabliau (Baibaznn, 1 Ibt) wcluuta 
picture of the castellated mtiuoi house of a wealthy kinglit 
A young knight wlio had spent Ins sub'.tmcc wlio lived at no 
great distance was in love with thciich knight's daughtci,but 
was not allowed to have access to her lhe"inftuoi lu wluch 
the lady was confined was bmlt on a lock adjacent to a foicst 
1 he court or garden was laigt and was surrounded by n foss, 
lined inwaidly uitli a foitificd defence winch appeals to liiivc 
been a, thick hedge of (horn (cfjntiois) sticngthcncd in ex 
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posed p-irts >Mtli planks The entrance was by a gateway 
and drawbridge — 

Ales molt estoit gnnz U defoiz 
Quar n i pooit pirler de prts 
Si en cstoit forment engres 
Que la cort estoit molt fort close 
La pucele n ert pas bi o^e 
Qu ele de )a porte issi->t fors 
Mes de tant ert bons ses confers 
Qu a lui parloit par maiate foiz 
Par une plane? e d un defoiz 
Li fosse ert grans par defoi s, 

Li espinoia espes et fors, 

Ne se pooient nprocluer 
La jneiOM ert sor un rochier 
Qm ncheraent estoit fermee , 

Pont lereis ot a 1 entiee 

The young knight goes to the ‘ manor” of his uncle, and for 
the sake oijijivacy they enter a lodge” over the gateway 

En une loge sor la porte 
S en «ont al^ prircement 
Son oncle conta bonement 
Son conrenant et son afere 

In the sequel the vair pole/iois carries the lady to the 
“manor’ where the young knight lived This manor was 
«;urronn(led by water, and a bridge led to the gateway The 
watchman who was “above the gate,” was sounding his horn 
to announce day break, when lie heaid the horse on the 
biulgc, he then descended and challenged the rider from 
the door — 

— la p lele ert desus la porte 
Del ant Ic jor come et fietelc 
Cele part rail la damoi ele , 

Droit au recet en eat aen ic 

Aiiir li palcf o z dc ea luic 
N i««i SI \int desu^ If pot I 
Qm si9t ioritn estane par/ont 
Tun! te manoir atmnmt 
3 t la g icic qm 1 1 comoit 
Oi de9U<» Jc pont I cfTroi 
1 1 la noise d i palcfroi 
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Qui maintes foiz i ot cstu. 

Li guete a un pou arc^tt 
Dc comer et de noise fere ; 

II c!e<!cendi de eon repcrc. 

Si dcmanda isnelcment 
Qai cheTauclic si dnremcnt 
A icestc cure sor cest ponf. 

Not satisfied with tlic answer of the lady, the watclnnaii looks 
through a hole in the^^o/er«e (or sniaUcr door for the admission 
of foot passengers), and recognises the palfrey : — 

11 raet ses iex et son Tiiirc 
A uns partuis de la potcmc. 

He then goes to the chamber of his lord to tell him what lie * 
had seen Tlic joung knight hastily covered himself in a 
surcot, and came to the gate, which was opened to the 
stranger, who at first did not recognise her lover, but asked 
courteously for a night’s lodging : — 

Sire, por Dieu ne tous aniiit, 

Lessiez mot eo Tostre manoir, 

Je n’i quier gucres remanoir. 

In the morning the knight takes the lady “into his court and 
his chapel,” by which it would seem that tlic cliapel was 
entered from the court, and was perhaps on the ojiposite side 
to the house, and he calls his chaplain, u ho marries them . — 

A lendemiin quant il njome, 

Dedcuz sa cort et ei cbipcie 
Venir i fet la damoi«elc. 

1 ■W3W Qj’sik this, Qizi’S. isC •, 

metrical romances of the same period describe the interior 
economy of the larger baronial castles, and will probably 
furnish materials for a future article, t. weight. 



ON rilC PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITITS OP llir 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 



li!} cromlcclis of the Clinniiol LI-iihU from wlio«c enclo- 
sure^ intcniuNctl with tlic \csligcs of inortnhtv hv^c b«n 
ohtniucd u \nrict) of stone instniincnls well nil iptetl 
necessities of a rude and simple people inhabiting the wiltNof 
n i>riiniti\o country \ar) m their nrnngcnient and coii'>tnic 
tion prcti«cl^ in the same mmmer as ins bten obscricd ni 
other tomitries 
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pavement, is often seen bcneatli the deposit n'itliin it, and 
^vl^e^e sucli is wanting, I liave usually remarked a firm, clean, 
and level base. All these slight differences of construction 
may frequently be accounted for, from circumstances occa- 
sioned by the localities where they exist. It has been customary 
to give different appellations to these structiues, according 
to their shape and form, or agreeably to the hypothesis 
cndeavoiured to he maintained. From the foregoing obsen'a- 
'tions it will be easily perceived, that whether the croraleehs 
partake of the circular or square form, or are directed cither 
east or northward, tlieir design remains tlie same. I may, 
however, further state, as regards the object intended, that 
several simple circles of stones of small dimensions, which 
would have constituted the bardic circles of the poets, have' 
been opened in these islands, and liave presented in like 
manner the mixed remains of our species, with lude works 
of art. 

The fine and interesting monument of primeval nrc]ntcctm*c, 
once consecrating the island of Jersey, was formed of n circle 
of small cromlechs, with a coveted avenue leading into the 
interior. Tlie one now existing on the hill at the Couperon in 
that island, is of a rectangular form, and has not yet been 
accurately examined. Tlic early people whose memorials wo 
arc investigating, occupied these countries during a long 
series of years. On this ground among others we may ac- 
count for many of the variations observable in their con- 
structions. The description of one cromlech might, prima 
facie, be considered as a type of all such structures j but 
in the present state of our knowledge it is neccssaiy to give 
these particulars, as they tend to elucidate a subject on which 
so much 1ms yet to be learnt. The period we have assigned 
to their construction, involving the manners and customs of 
an early race, requires every little fact to be noted, every 
detail to l)c given, during the exploring of those few’ remains 
wliicli have escaped the ravages of time for our contemplation. 
AVitli this view it has been ray practice on approaching a 
locality intended to be examined, to proceed with caution. 
An accurate plan and sketch arc taken of such appearances ns 
jircscnt themsehes working. All the undulations of tlie 
surface near tRc spot arc observed ; a slight ascent of u few 
inches towards the suspected site has often proved a valuable 
indicat\p\^, and tended to confirm the question of a recent or 
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primeval disturbance of the oiiginal ground , a dry or barren 
portion of land lias often pointed to a shallow depth of soil, 
resting oi er a concealed giave or catacomb These few lemarks 
are added to those already made m the fiist part of these 
observations, intended for the nse of the student® 

It may be safely imagined that dimng the period when the 
Danes and Northmen issued from their haunts, spreading dis- 
may and teiror over the lands on either side of the British^ 
Channel, and when they extended then rapine aroimd the 
shores of ancient Gaul, that the “moiaye” or “place of the 
dead” became, as in moie modem times, an object ’of their 
diligent search for those treasures which might have been 
therein deposited These, like the tombs of the east, fell a 
‘ prey to their rapacity , destruction of then more fiiable con- 
tents followed, all that was valuable was removed, and this 
may account for the few substances which have been discovered 
entire, and shews why so many fragments are now found 
strewed exteriorly, immediately beneath the surface These de 
vastations may ha\e been begun by the Romans, or by those 
nations which replaced the original inhabitants of Western 
Riirope Roman coins aic not unfrcqutntly found mixed 
with the ancient Gaulish, m the vicmity of these loctilities, 
but the original deposit contains no trace of metal, as far os 
my ob«;cr\ ations have extended The absence of these memo 
iials of the dead m the neighbourhood of large towns, may he 
attributed to the increase of population and civihzation, their 
gradual removal keejung pace with improvements, ortho agri- 
cultiual clearing of the ground Even in the Channel ishnds 
many have disappeared The Rev Mi Dalle, wlio wrote 
in the year 1734, mentions that many were observable m 
lus day. Another w riter, quoting a hIS which belonged to 
James II , now in the Harician Collection, entitled "Cmsatca,^^ 
states “ there arc in Jersej <about half a hundred of them 
Jlr Pomgdeatic, formeily Lieutenant Bailiff of Jersey, sajs 
that he “ found about fifty collections of stones in tliat island, 
and he “reckoned only those winch were tisille above 
ground ” It is a painful statement now to make, that not 
more than five or six inoniiniciits of tins ancient period can he 
enmuernted, induding that curious and cxtraordinarj arrangc- 
incnt of stones and cromlechs, which in a indmciit of enthn- 
suism and lojaltj, was lotcd and presented to General 
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Con^\'ly, then Governoi of the island and which weie 
afterwards absurdly erected in his park neai Henley iipon- 
'ihaines where they stand a monament of e\ile and mistaken 
Ivbeiahtj 


*) c!i rtew o a <man Cno li*tX>aac(?n 




Sou!) charrenk SatlaUa* L»u« 


Ilic two small cromlechs here represented, aie both on 
the plain of L ancresse m Guernsey, they consist of props 
and capstone and have their openings to the southward, 
scieral poitions of earthen vessels celts and arrow points, 
were discovered m them in 1638 the quality of the 
pottery was of a fiuei dcscrqition in several instances than 
til it of the large cromlech on the lull near them The stone 
celts found weie so placed among the contents as to preclude 
the possibility of their having had nnj Iiaiiclles, or of tlicir 
being attached and fixed as has been supposed none are 
per/orafed as mentioned bj !Mons Mahc neither do they seem 
convciucntlj m^dc for being fixed into a frame, as supposed 
by otliei authors the high state of polish the) possess dis 
(iuahf)ing thoiii for being thus held Ulieir very perfect and 
S}miiictKical shnjic and smooth siiifaces would indicate that 
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they ^^e^e iiscd m the liiml for cutting purposes and ib 
attempts at omameni are disco\crable on sc\crnl of tbo«c of 
Gucrnsc} it cannot he doubted that thej had ‘some particular 
and di'^tmct u'^e The polisliul edge renders them capable of 
being ndmirabl} adapted for day mg annuals and pcrbips 
used aftenvaids for cutting the green hide into thong and 
cordage 

That they may haac been used for a aariefy of pnrpo to 
may be aacll conceived amongst a people apjjarcntly deprned 
of metal implements Ihc hca\'y u edge shaped celt nio t 
probably nns used for heuing doini trees and tlie splitting of 
timber into plonks indeed those splendid stone celts foiuid 
in ScandinoMa seem to ha\e been formed for tint end and 
adapted nitli a great degree of ait for tins purpose 

Ihc term celt applied to this instniment lioiiocr 
admissible to a stone or flint cutting tool should be restneted 
to it the mctol ferrule with a small ring attached toonciitlo 
requires another appellation the use of this last lias hcon 
nUo a matter of conjcctmc among collectors If these 
fi\cd in a straight or crooked Iiaiulic as proposed by some d 
would render tliem unfit for use and equally mcomeniciit fur 
making a stroke in the maimer of a chisel La petite Incl c 
cn cuurc is a term dc«ignating this instmmcnt in Innec 
Iso less than cighta of tlic'sc were found some years smeem 
the paiash of La Inmtc in Jersey , a few were a! o disco\eml 
on the common latcia brought into culti\atiou in the i laiidtf 
Aldcnio After cxnniinm" the cutting edge of thc'^c wcniKin 
I could not oh ciac imicli wearing away b\ me and tlic 
manner of frnctuic of «omc of them would rather denote tl 
ha\ing been broken m combat or liy Molcncc flie 'unll 
ring attached to each ina\ lm\c !»ccn for tlic comcincurt 
of lnm«port or nttncliment I lie elegant ^^pe ir head of hrou^e 
found al o with them m \Id(.rnc\ could «5carccly he im j 
uidi'cnminitcb for the «amt jnirpo e hut if fixed to the cul 
of tliL lance ns a firnile they would dcil out a dtuilly blow ‘f* 
a )i or amiLd fcK 
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choloritic rock, serpentine and primitive greenstone, ngatc nnd 
porphyry, quartz nnd prclmilc, and two or three are of syenite 
The stone hatchets or a\es, intended to he supplied uith 
a handle, are perforated, and arc beautifully shaped and 
polislicd. Tlieso latter instnimcnts denote a liighcr state of 
civilization, but as they have been found in or near the Pou- 
quelaycs of this island, they must be considered as of the 
primcNal period. In the cromlechs here described ’.vcrc also 
found gritstones, fitted for setting and polishing these stone 
instruments 

Another large cromlech, known by the name of L’autcl Du 
Tus, or Be IIus, stands upon a rising ground near the district 
called “Paradis.” The fine clcNatcd block of granite v,-l\ich 
covers the ncstern end is conspicuously seen from a distance 
on tlie side of the high road. The interior in form resembles 
(although at present it is in a less perfect state) the celebrated 
cromlecli in the isle of Gavr' Innis in the Morbilmn. The 
total length is about 40 feet, but the cast end near the road is 
abruptly stopped by a large stone, which probably once was 
placed on the adjoining props ; if so, some portion of tlie end 
was destroyed in making the road. The ncstern chamber of 
Du Tus, covered by three capstones, is about 1C feet square, 
or nearly double the size of that at Gnrr' Innis ; from this space 
it narrows into another chamber, formed by the lateral props, 
which is 11 feet in length by 9 feet \ridc; here sc\eral iipriglit 
stones traverse the end, separating it from another chamber 
also 11 feet long ; adjoining the two last compartments, on the 
north side, is attaclied another, 8 feet by 7. The shape of 
this cromlech corresponds with the one above mentioned, 
and it is not difficult to perceiv-e the additions which 
have, been made to the first, or western chamber, from 
the period nhen it stood in the centre of the surrounding 
circle, which is nearly 00 feet in diameter. I think it 
may be fairly conjectured from the examination here made, 
that the lengthened form of the tumulus which covers that 
of GavT* Innis, denotes also additions to the original struc- 
ture, and the sfejjs l^ing acioss the "avenue” shew the 
divisions of the chambers, as in Guernsey. The western 
chamber, opened by me in 1837, was found much disturbed, 
and nothing but stony rubbish was met with. 

Tlie elevated and commanding appearance of the large 
granite v:apstone, w’hich neighs many tons, and rises con- 
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spicuously above the rest, had made it an object of attnctioa 
and doubtless it had been frequently ransacked The limuaii 
lemains, pottery, and vessels, were discovered in the t\i o long 
chambers, which form what has been termed the avenue to 
the main one (Additional chambers would be more correct) 
The third, or nortliem compartment, contained human remains 
of men, women, and children, with se\eral \ases, bone in 
struments, and a celt , but some of the pottery belonged t? 
urns, of which portions had been found in other parts of the 
cromlech 

Great diversity of shape was hcie observed, as had been 
remarked at L’ancresse Two of these urns are here repre 
sented — one appaiently to hold liquid, the other food 



The cromlech represented at tlie head of this article is 
called “ the Trepied,” a name sufficienfly modem to denote 
the loss of Its origmal appellation It is of an oblong figure and 
avas covered by three oi four capstones, the principal of which 
remams in its place, the others have fallen m Jars, buiuau 
bones, and flint aiiow-Iieads, were found in the interior The 
character of the potteiy boro a strong resemblance to that 
discoveied in several places in the island of Herm, the luois 
usually being tulip shaped, with a few markings and borders 
of irregular patterns, eiidently done by the hand In com- 
paring these ornamental designs with those found at Du Tus 
Le Cieux des Dtes, and at Camne in Brittany, it w as interesting 
to obserac the same ideas and the same mode of produciDg 
the pattern Tlie sticaks me in these instances made with a 
similar instrument, and nniveisally an interrupted and indented 
marking , its frequent occnircuce lu the pottery of this period, 
induces tilt opinion tint it was better calculated for the pwr 
jiosc of receiving the encaustum used The (^ncansiic borders 
on vases discovered at Camac arc more frequently met with m 
Brittany than with us, butwc |>crcuvo the same design on both, 
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although from some nccidcntnl cause, the enamelling was not 
nlwaj s completed 



Tlic two vases here shewn arc of similar cln), the plain one 
from the ^rrepicd, that \atU markings from Bii I’lis , tfitsc w ill 
sene as the 13^10 for tlic prevniliiig shape of the broad inoiitli 
urns found at IjC Creux dcs Itcs, and in several of the «inallci 
cromlechs m Ilerm nnd Guernsey 
It IS howc\ cr proper to remark, that the scored pattern*!, w itli 
u bat IS somctuucs called the dotted, ncrc more obscr\ciI in tlic 
principal cromlech at L’nncrcssc than in any other, the cla) 
ocmg cithci meict) impressed or cleanly cut out , and these marks 
ucre found on that sou uhicli bore tlie appearance of greater 
antiquity At Carinc, amidst on abundance of pottery of tlic 
former quality, only one fragment of this last uas {lisco\crc(l 
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L 'incresse , they 'irc of the finer sort of clay, and appear en 
tirelj done by the hand anthout any inould oi lathe 

Tlie round and o\al compressed cli) beads di«co\ered at 
L’nncresse, as nell as at Camac, cannot but excite enqiiir} as 
to their use, their size uould render them incon\enicntto be 
•uom round the nech as ornaments but if used onl} at the 
funeral rites, they uould tend to express the feelmgs of the 
attendants on those mournful occasions and as ave obscire iq 
the customs of other nations they nould be laid anth the 
remains left in the ‘lepulchre Stone and bone annulets aierc 
also found anth them , the former are of serpentine, claj 
slate, and lapis ollans and are knoam among the countrj 
people as "Les rouettes des Fectainc ” these avere avorn and 
perhaps belieaed to possess some proven atiae charm, as the 
amulet of after ages A few beads of bone arere abo dis 
coa ered ** 

'Pile form and quality of the earthen vessels denote a acn 
early attempt of that art avhich in other parts of the aaorld Ind 
arrived at a higli state of perfection Tlie vases of Greece and 
Rome possess all the qualifications to distinguish them froni 
tho«c of the Barbanans of the west Tlie very coarso niatcrnl 
used by the latter, and the laboured devices seen on their sides, 
effected at tlie expense of mucU time and rude contrivance 
convej to the nnnd those equally laboured engravings on the 
war clubs of tlie Indians of the Southern ocean _thc sinuhnty 
of the ornaments also prodiicingthc ‘^ame conviction of thever) 
primitive attempts at ornamental design There is however, 
enough left, amuUt the mass of fragments of the potter} of this 
jienod to mark an improvcniciit m the taste of design, as well 
as m tlic quality of the clay used Some of the Celtic pottery 
in 111) possession is scared} inferior to some Roman jars 
discovered near Ftaplcs in 1 nnee winch may be dated about 
tlic period of the invasion of Bntain by Cxsar 

llic pancit} of models and design nia} stigmatize tlic first 
occupiers of Britain and Gaul Imt wc must not lose sight of 
their simpk state of life the absence of luxiir} and case, and 
the infanc} of taste and genius, a fair C'.tnnitc nm} thus l>c 
formed of the primitive race of thc^e countries, and it ma} l>c 
seen that the} do not fall below the standard of the carl} ni 
Imbitnnts of Itnl} or Greece 

Ihc cromlccli situate on the promontor} of IjC Rib, naiiud 
Ixj ( reux dcs 1 (xs i* open at the eastern end, through winch 
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you cuter into n fine cliainbcr of 7 feet in lieiglit, covered by 
two blocks of granite, each 10 feet wide by 15 in length. 
At the entrance it is only 2 feet S inches wide, t>ut increases 
to 11 feet nithin the interior, n row of upright stones on each 
side forming a passage leading into it j about luidway was found 
a step across the avenue, but whether any separation once 
existed, so as to fonu an additional chamber, co\ild not be 
determined. In exploring this in 1840, numerous jars and urns 
were discovered, a few bones and ashes were strewed about the 
floor, fragrocuts of several vessels of good pottery were found, 
bearing the same designs as those of Cumae and other similar 
stnicturcs in the north part of Guernsey and Ilcmi. 

On another hill in the parish of the Vale, may be seen one , 
remaining capstone, 13 feet long, by C wide, which, accord* 
iiig to tradition, formed part of n celebrated cromlech of 
nine stones, perhaps the largest in these islands. The name 
by which it was kmown to our forefathers is significant of 
some property inherent or accidently pertaining to some one 
of the stones composing this Celtic remains; “La roclic qui 
sonne" was ascrihed to it from llic sound wliich issued from 
the hollow chamber beneath it, when struck on the surface. 
Urged by the value of the material, the former proprietor of 
. this monument endeavoured to accomplish that which time 
and the elements had been unable to perform. The same 
year, however, liis dear-bought temerity was arrested by Ins 
dwelling-house being destroyed by fire, and some of tlic 
inmates falling a prey to tlic devounng flames ! This ill-fated 
coincidence has left an indelible impression on the minds of 
the countiy people, who relate the event, and the antiquary 
may rest assured that the remaining portion of tliis once 
venerated cromlech will be left for many years yet, to point 
to the spot where stood the mysterious " lloche qui sonue 1 ” 
Under this capstone several vases were discovered in the 
lowest part, or primeval deposit, above which, however, a metal 
bracelet, in the form of a torques, as also one made of jet, were 
found. In this spot was a small coarse earthen vessel, not 
unlike a jug vritn one Itnndle, being the only one of that 
description met with during our cxplorings in these islands ! 

The performance of siipcmtitious rites and acts of devotion 
in or near Druidical remains may very properly be admitted, 
but it seems proper to limit these to certain spots and objects, 
and perhaps the Scriptural account of woishipping “stocks and 
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stones ’ may be very correctly applied to these nations in tins 
dark era On the plain of L’ancresse, m sight of three or four 
cromlechs, is a cairn of gianite blocks, non much reduced in 
height, stdl called “ La llocqiie Belen” or Balan , a name too 
significant, and of too frequent occurrence in Celtic districts, 
to he overlooked At a short distance fiom this spot is 
another object perhaps of former idolatrous veneration, retain 
iiig the title of “ La roiintame des Druides,” not far from 
nlncli, according to the late Mr Joshua Gosselin, there i\as a 
fine rocking stone, now destroyed Such a variety of objects 
and localities, denoting remains associated with pagamsm, 
within a short distance from each other, can scarce he the 
effect of accident The proximity of Christian chapds built 
almost on the very site of these places m the first years of 
missionary exertions, is a fact which also deserves notice 
The large cromlech and circle of Du Tiis, or De is 
on the same lull as the first Christian chapel, built by ot 
Maglonus, on the then island of the Vole, and the spot on 
winch the pnest’s house was situate, is called “Paradis, 
perhaps in contradistinction to the favourite haunt of the 
pagan ivorshippcr, who still held some secret veneration for 
ills former associations nor is tins a singular instance ui th€«o 
islands, for it may be seen that nearly all the first Chnstnii 
establishments are near to those places which still retom 
Drmdical remains 

Tlie great variety of vessels usually discovered within thc'C 
tombs, were intended to contain food and presents, as ofienngs 
to the manes of the dead , the abundant distribution of limpet 
shells throughout the cromlechs of the Channel islands, w dmd 
in like manner lead to the same conclusion, this shell fish 
having been very generally used as food from the carhes 
period r c lukis 
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TiiE negligence and archxologicil ignorance of tlie hst con 
tiny as much more fatal to our national monuments than e\en 
the religious excitement of the period uluch immediately fol 
loucd the Reformation The number of early buildings 
especially cliiirclies, ulucli were sacnficed to tlie loie of 
novelty, was greater than we can easily conceive It is one 
of the cluef objects of the British Arcliieological Association to 
put a stop to this wanton destruction and it is conceived tint 
tins object will be more effectually seemed by spreading in- 
formation and a taste for the monuments of the arts of 
former days, than by more direct interference, except m cases 
avhere the latter is necessary to stop immediate destniction 
Many interesting antiqmties have escaped the danger which 
threatened them from the contempt of oar fathers and not a 
few of them, c<viccalcd m remote roral districts have not yet 
met the eyes of those who are able fully to appreciate them 
It IS to be hoped that our Toiirual will be the means of bung 
ing many ol these unobserved monuments into notice and 
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With tlu3 feeling we invite our friends ind correspondents to 
comraunic'ite drai\ings and descriptions of such remarkable 
and interesting monuments, ecclesiastical or civil, as may 
come under their observation 

The subject of the present paper can hardly he said to be 
an existing monument Shobdoii is a pretty \ilhge ui 
Hcicfordshire, a few miles to the north nest of Leominster, 
the property of Lord Bateman The ancient church I'a? 
pulled down (for ivhat lea^jon is totally unknonn) about the 
middle of the last century (m 1753), to give place to a new 
building m nliich the old tower seems to have been pre 
served, though now almost hidden by the modern improve 
nients The old edifice appears to have been one of the most 
remarkable Noiman churches in the island, and the late Lord 
Bateman was so struck natli the singnhnty of its sculptiued 
ornaments, that he caused the three principal arches to be 
carefully preserved and re erected in his park, nlicre they still 
remain 

The original church of Shobdon, to which these remains 
belonged, was biult about the year IHl*, previous to which 
the only ecclesiastical building at Shobdon was a clnpel of 
St Juliana, constructed of wood, and dependant upon the 
neighbouring church of Aymestrey Oliver de Merhmond, ^ 
liercfordshiie kmight, obtained the manor of Shobdon of the 
powerful lord of Wigraore, Roger de Mortimer, and ha\ang 
bought of the parson of Ajouestrey his ecclesiastical rights 
over the district, he founded there a small priory, and built 
the edifice of which we arc speaking to ser\ e as the priory 
church The fate of his monastic establishment was some 
what eventful , amid the feuds of the border the monks were 
driven fiom one spot to another until they settled at Wigniore 
and grew into a famous abbcy>> 

^Ihc remains of Shobdon church m their present state, winch 
arc interesting only hs bcnutiful specimens of Norman oma 
mental sculpture, consist of three arches with their \anous 
appendages, and appear to have been reconstructed with 
tolerable exactness The middle arch, which is much larger 
than the two others, was probably the one which sepa 


I . T * for fix n<? th » dAte are 

» •> ert 1 \ the 11 story of Ludlow and its 
>eklbourlo(Kl byUcwrilcrortleprexent 

art de p 93 (now m the course ofimbh 


* Ti e r h story forms ihe 
canous 1 arrative »n Norman ‘rtoo 
pnntcd w th a literal translation 1 1 ‘ 
worlej ist quoted. , 
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Tilted tliD im\e from the cIinDcel. The two sDialler arches, 
one placed on each side of the larger arch, were perhaps the 
two doorwajs of tlie original building Tivo tj^mpannms, 
each adorned wth very hold and 
fine bas-reliefs, ^are also preserved, | 
hut they do not appear to belong 
to the two smaller niches, if wc 
may judge from their present ap- 
pearance. Tliat on the right of 
the larger arch is represented in 
the cut (No. 1 ) at the head of 
this article ; it represents the 
Deity, seated within a round au- 
reole or glory, supported by four 
angels. The left tympanum con- 
tainsan nUegorical groiipof figures. 

The pillars supporting the arches 
display an exiraordinary richness 
of ornament, of the character of 
which some idea may be formed 
from the fragments gi\en in our 
woodcuts ; it consists of figures 
. of men, animals, dragons, foliage 
gracefully arranged, elegant knot- 
ted work, and various kinds of tra- 
cery. Our specimens are all taken 
from the shafts of the middle or cliancel-nrch, which is sup- 
. ported by three pillars on each side. The first or outer pillar 
on the left-hand side (part of wliich is represented m the cut 
No. 2 ) is a slender shaft of scroll-work, with a capital, on 
which is sculptured the dragon, which occurs so frequently 
in An’glo Saxon and Anglo-Norman iconography. Tlie next 
pillar (No. 8.) is ornamented with figures of men supposed to 
represent Welsh knights, arranged in couples and mterwoven 
with tracery. Similar figures are found among the sculptures 
on the south door of the church of Kilpeck' on the southern 
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* All tlie sculptures of this cunous church 
are represented lu their minutest details 
in Mi G U. Lewis’s csrefully-execnteA 
Illustrations of KilpecX Church ’* Ml. 
Lewis (whose talents as an artiit are nm- 
•versaliy known and appreciated) has made 


a complete senes of drawings of the still 
more remarkable ornaments of the remains 
of Shohdon cliurch, from which he Ins 
kindly permitted us to select the examples 
given in our article. It is his intention to 
publish them by subscription in the same 
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border of Hcrefordslnrc, and I . ... 

am told that tliey are found on 
other monuments on tlie borders 
of Wales The late Mr Gage 
llohewode called attention to the 
singularity of these figures as 
represented m the sculptures at 
Kilpeck, in a communication to 
the Society of Antiquanes in 
1842^ and pointed out the re- 
markable character of tl»c cos 
tumc In the figures at Kilpeck 
chuich, (built about 1135, and ['If 
therefore contempoiary with those 
at Shobdon,) the cap or helmet (a 
sort of Phrygian bonnet) is seen 
to more advantage than in those 
at Shobdon, from the circnm- 
stance of the heads being repre- 
sented in profile The rest of 
tlie dress is precisely the same, 

except that in the Shobdon figures ^ 

itnppeais to be more ornamented, Uj ns iMict Ku * 

and tint the knotted belts of the 

knights of Kilpeck are wanting Tlie two figures at Kilpeck 'irc 
armed respectively w ith a sword and a kind of mace one ol 
those represented in our cut has a club, and the other Shobdon 
knights have similai weapons The close vests, trousers, ana 
shoes, are very peculiar to these figmes, and of rare ocenr- 
rence elsewheie Mr Rokewode points out some resemblance 
between this costume and that of the ancient Biitons, 
described by old ivriters, and as repiesented on some of tn® 
Roman coins of the Bntanmc type The lesemblaiicc is 
perhaps lather imaginary than ical The third or mn^i’ 
pillar of the large arch at Shobdon is much larger than t'lC 
others the ornaments of the one on the right side, of whiclm 



form MliisworlconKapcck,aniI«e1 cart ly stale of dxlapidation. Agocdixof^ 

^ I'e in«yobt*ma»un eientnumber arcli teclural anticfuUcg of lf>e . 

ofiuhscnljert to enable 1 loi to put lu> de on tljc b trders of Wale' i* mi eh - 

»'gn in execution. In a few yeart tleae * Pn itcd in the Arcl eologsi'" * 
temams may bate fallen Into a liopeleaa p C2 
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nf knots anil •mimals (chiefly birds) pheed within inednllioii' 
n Inch wo joined together by fices of monsters T n uion i 


ON THE ItEDIEVAL ECCLESIA.S TIC AL 

AfxcnmcawKE or paws 

[first rrnioD ] 

Titf churches of Fans, as thej uotv st^nd, nfibrd a good 
■school for stud) mg the jucUic\al nrclntcclurc of l!ic central 
)nrt of Tnucc, m its vinous epochs, although taken in their 
scvcnl details, tUc) ciniiot be compared to man) edifices in 
tlic cities of the adjacent provinces llius, for the architcc* 
tore of the thirteenth centim, although there arc «orac 
exquisite buildings of thit date in the capital, vet there arc 
none to compirc to tlie citliedriL, of Chartres or*Roucn and 
the specimens of the n'inil>o)int stvic are fir supenor at 
1 1 
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Rouen and iro^cs to nn^tliuig tint Pans enn proclua 
Nc\Lrtlicle‘?s tlicic is a complete senes of LuiUliiigs in Pms 
fioin the time of the Rumnii cmpcioi Jiilinii douii to the dajs 
of Hum IV lu which all the inrious chanctciistics of 
incdieinl aichitccturc may be studied and from which a 
tolcrnhl) complete idea ma} be obtained of the nnin featiiics 
of liciich tcclcsiasticnl nrchitcctmc in general 

Ihus we ln\c in this citv the rcinains of the Pahis des 
ihcimcs once the icsiduicc of the 1 inpcior Julian the cirly 
])ortions of the ihbcj churches of St Geniinm des Pits and 
Montunitic of the htai} Roiuaiusqnc {Itoinmte) period and 
the hter portions ot the same ImiUhngs with the eailicr ones 
of Notre Dame St Tnhen Ic Pnmrc and St Suerm for tic 
st}lc contcmjioinry with oui earliest pointed and then the 
latci parts of the cathedral with the Sainte Clnpclle 
cqnnalcnt to Sahslnuy a blank occurs m the period corre 
spondmg to oui Dccoiatcd imlcss those portions of Notre 
Dame much were erected dining the fouitccntli cciiturj nwy 
be considered as filling np the \acunm and indeed it iinj he 
runarked that the complete pointed st}lc such as is dc\ eloped 
in England at the cast end of Lincoln cathedral and m 
Pranco at Amiens is that which prevailed there until after 
the expidsion of the English m the 'fiflCCntli century and the 
n^o of the Burgundian or 1 lambo^nnt style Ihis latter style 
IS well illustrated in Pans fiom its earliest to its latest epoch 
(being the Ireiich equualent of our Perpendicular) m the 
cluuclies of St Sevenn St Geivais St Nlcry St Germain 
1 Aiixcnois lie The style of the Ruiaissancc is most splendidly 
exemplified in the churches of St Eustache and St Lament 
w hile there arc numerous ci\al biuldnigs from the Hotel de 
Sens and the Hotel de Cluny to the Tiiilcnes and the Hotel 
do Ville tending to complete the senes for the portions 
extending from the end of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth centuries 

If ive were to extend our lesearclics beyond the walls of 
Pans so as to include the medieval edifices of a ciicle of ten 
miles radius a senes qmte as mteiesting and neaily as neb 
ns that of the capital itself would be found for it womd 
comprise many xnluable specimens of the Romanesque and 
caily pointed styles and would number among its treasures 
the abbey climcli of St Denis to whicli Pans has nothing to 

coiupaie Without therefore by any means intending to say 
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that the student of French niedic\al architecture should limit 
his enqiunes to Pans (he should, as a iiiattu of necessitj-, visit 
Caen, Rouen, Chaitres, StrasRiug, Bourges, &.c and thatTich 
mine of architectunl ivealth, the southern and south ■western 
portion of Piancc), wevrould encourage any antiquarian Msitoi 
of the Prcnch metropolis to examine its medieval buildings, 
for he need not fcai to obtain therefrom much valuable archi- 
tectural infonnation Por the aid of any such pcison ue 
subjoin a feu notes on the principal ecclesiastical edifices of 
Pans now remaining*' 

St Glraiviv nns Pans — ^This abbatial church ranis as 
the earliest of any nou extant iii Pans, although there aie 
portions of decorations belonging to the church of Jlontmartre 
uhicli aie of a still raoic remote epoch The deed of fouiida 
tion was dated AD 550, and the buildings of the church 
with the abhey wore finished AD 557, in wlucli jcai the 
dedication uas made b) St Geimainis liiinsell The church 
and nbbcj weie pillaged by tlic Noimans in AD 845, 857, 
858, and burnt ni A D 801, 885 Although tlic cliiuch ivns 
not entirely destroyed, a new one was founded by the Abbot 
Jloraul, A D 1014, and this uas finally completed and dedi 
cated hy PopeAkxandci III, AD 1103 Of the original 
church a portion probabi) lenniiw imdei the western touu, 
uhcie a ina«!si\e aich, low and pcifcctly jilam, supports the 
eastern wall oi that part of tho edihcc The nave is most 
piohililj of the date 1014, and the chon of the final date of 
11G3 Nearly all the abbitial buildings, except tins chmch 
and the abbot’s lodgings (of the tunc of Louis XIII ), with 
the well known monastic prison called L’Abbaye, have peiislicd 
The church is crucifoim, with a cuculai cast end, and a single 
aisle junmng all lound At the east end is a ciicular ended 
Lady clm})cl, and cliapcls join on all round the aisles of the 
clioii Inuncdntcl) to the east of the tnnsept, on the 
nortliLm and sonthem sides of the edifice, stood two lofty 
towers Liuhiig III spires, uhicli ucic «nucccs<?ari!j taken down 
b) an Ignorant aulutect uitlini the picscnt centurj, and nic 
now onl) on a level with the walls ol the chinch, at tlic west 
end a single tonei, cippcd with a spire, rs still standing 
Considerable d‘»nngc was done to the nave and transepts m 

‘ Tl c thm fcc <1 ne tt tl c 1 evolut na rie fnest clu rcl e* in tl e c ly were 1 ok- 
tUMtf but it ail n ott Oil t ftven ever lien cilUer di UQjcd ur incpaiably 
t nt tl 3 1 o i ] arucl lal cd ficts ^ome of UCiiliI 
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tlie se^enteenth centur) bj alterations intended for improve- 
ments , and during the Resolution the church svab expo'^ed 
to destruction Lj irorse enemies than the Normans, for the 
republican Commune turned it into a depot for 'saltpetre and 
other chemical products, and an accidental fire caused grent 
damage to it The edifice svas, honeser, repaired after the 
Restoiation, and is non about to undergo a farther and a 
more "scientific restoration than it has ever jet recened , 
The na\e is excecdinglj plain, consisting of simple arcades 
nith a clerestorj aboie, and \nth round piers capped with 
rudely executed capitals The ornaments on these capitds 
are gencialh allegorical representations of men and animals, 
but the ongmal capitals are no longer tn sdu thej u'crc «o 
much dilajndated as to render the execution of neav fae-^iritues 
indispen*5able, a ta«k performed in a creditable manner ihe 
ancient capitals arc kept in the National Arcba;ologiCi 
JIuseum ol the Palais desTIiermcs, nil the arches aiecuriuar, 
pcrfectlj plain The choir pc^se^^ses n tiifonum, avith 
headed openings extending the width of each baj,lnit dmde 
bj a small shaft in the middle, and nbo\c are pointed eqw 
1 iteral uindou's The capitals are here decorated in the mo- 
sumptuous X anetj of mediexal taste, compnsiiig cxcij 
of bcautifullj executed foliage, bird!>,.hunian heads aniid-t 1 1 
lca\cs, and other dcMccs,afrording^nc of the richest ':pcciwc|i'» 
extant of the late Itomane or rather earliest poinkd 
Here the circular arch mtxcs freelj with the pointed, and it 
cxidcntlj a specimen of the transition from one sjstem e 
cuncs to the other 'Ihe church avas exceeding’) rich lo 
tombs of c\cr) descnption — but feu now remain, — and none 
of the inedicx.al epochs This is in manj respects the mo- 
interesting church of Pan-* and the most ample 
ological infonintion conccining it is to be found in 
Rouilhrd’s IIistoi '3 of iht abhc\, A 1) 1723 
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sent edifice, existed there in the time of Lonis le Gros. Tins 
nioimrch removed the monks to the church of St. Denis dc 
la Chartre, and then founded a new convent for an abbess and 
sixty nuns in A.D. 113-t. Pope Eiigcnius III., assisted by 
St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, dedicated the new 
church in A.D. 1147, and this date 'tallies well with nearly 
all the portions of the church now standing: a few alterations 
jn the vaulting of the nave were made in the fifteenth century. 
Tlie abhatial buildings have nearly all been destroyed: tlic 
church itself consists of a nave and side aisles, and a small 
circular choir at the cast end. Tl»c aisles also terminate in 
circular chapels. The oldest portions of the edifice are four 
Roman columns of fine marble, with ca(iitnls of the Debased, 
style common to the Lower Empire, uhicli were probably re- 
moved hither from a ncigliboiiriiig temple of Mars that stood 
on the hill : two of these coluiniis arc at the west end of tlic 
church, and two at tlic entrance of the choir. On the cnjiitnl 
of one at the west end, a cross has been cut. Tlic nave 
possesses a tiiforiuni, mint’d lately blocked up witli hiiinnn skulls 
and bones, and a mutilated clcrcstorj' above, the triforium and 
the capitals of the piers resembling closely those of St. Germain 
des Pres. Tlic choir is of the purest early pointed style, but 
the capitals of the shafts in this and in tlic other parts of the 
building retain a character of an earlier period than tliat of 
their presumed execution. The whole of this edifice is to be 
tlioroughly restored. AUhougli its annals arc sufHasiiJr 
interesting in nil ecclesiastical point of view, its nionncitntil 
history seems always to have been rather poor. 

St. Jeui’A nn pAOvnr — ■This small church stands within 
the enclosure of the Hotel Dicu, aiul dates froni th-e enrlv 
pait of the twelfth century, thougli the precise year of its 
dedication is not known. Gregorj' of Tom« of a 

basilica ns standing on this spot, but no cf a.’rrlnjldin^ 
of so early a date as the sixth cciitun-are/yrrto witlj! 

It consists of a central and single side all terminatin'' 
in circular apses, uith a clerestorr co’ithc^-d aV)vc aU tie 
arcades of the central aide anti ap«e. Tr.-’J emhe^ of the main 
piei-s aic circular, and the capital arc of t! e «aine 'tVl^ 
those of Ndtre.Daine and St. O'enn^n <!i> Pr^ - tlic cIeA< 
windows arc pointed, and of cech 
wcie usual in Lngland at that period, \t cf-' 

church as a holy well ‘ 
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St. Martin des Champs. — ^Parts of the church of tliis im- 
mense monastic establishment, — ^particularly the side aisles 
and the eastern end, — rire of the Uomam style, and are pro- 
bably of a date ns early ns the twelfth century ; the major 
part of the edifice is, however, of the thirteeilth, and the grand 
refectory, still standing, forms a chef-d’oeuvre of the same 
century. It is kno\vn tliat n church, dedicated to St. JIartiii, 
stood licre in the seventh ccntiuy, but Henri I. rebuilt the 
whole, and Philip 1. constituted it into a priory of Chmiac 
monks A.D. 1079. The cluuch, now much degi-aded, is hard 
to be made ont{ from its being used as n magazine for the 
Ecole des Arts/et Metiers, but the refectory has been appro- 
priated as a ^hool, and with its beautifid reading pulpit, and 
single row slender shafts running domi the middle of the 
apartment to support the vaulting, produces n most exquisite 
effect. The details are worked out with great care and 
delicacy. 

Notre Dame. — ^’Hie earlier parts of this building, including 
the lower portions of tlie western front, the piers of the iia\e, 
choir, and aisles, date from the end of the twelfth century; 
and, though they are on tlie very limits of the circular and 
pointed styles, or ratlier associated ^^^th the latter, entitle 
the cathedral to he considered one of the earliest huildhigs in 
the capital. The high Altar was consberated A.D. 1_1S2. bo 
description of this well-knomi edifice is necessary : it may ha 
observed, however, that the character of tins early portion of 
the architecture is very good, rich, and massive, and that the 
ornamental parts are executed with great taste and skill. A 
considerable portion of the edifice, indeed all that part wliich 
most strikes the unprofessional eye, is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and no small portion, especially towards the eastern ^end, 
of the foiutecnth, some even as late as the fifteenth. It was a 
building that advanced very slowly’ towards completion. *Ihc 
whole is going to be carefully restored by the French Govern- 
ment, and some injudicious alterations made dui-hig tlie last 
niul present centuries will be removed. 

II. I.ONGUCVILIX JOVES- 
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•DEScmraoN or thl ustetooti or a chamber 

. IN A CASTLE 

The following curious descnptne nccount of the interior of 
n cimniber is tahen from a nnnuscnpl of the fifteenth century • 
in the Pubuc Library at Cambndge, containing the metrical 
romance of/Sir Degiciant There is anothei copy of the same 
loniance in the library of Lincoln cathedral, ivhich furnishes 
a feu \orntions The raiity of such pieces giies consider- 
able interest to this extract 

TLer rras ft rjnl loofle 
In a clnuDiber of Ioffe 
Hyt was bu«k}d 'ibo\e 
M itb be<‘'junte8 ful brjpb 
All off niel bon*, 

Wlivjth** Ooer« ftnd p-vrpon^, 

Mony ft derc wrolho* eloue 
Ewlentjd anddjjth 
Thei men tnjjth sc lio tint woldc 
Arcnngeles of rede {,oldc^ 
flj tly rnid of oe tnolde 
Low^Tigei* ful lyjlli 
M ilb the Pocaiyps of Jon 
riio powles Pj stoles e>crjclion 
T1 e panboles of S'dimon 
Pftjnljd fat rjjtb 


* Th s ter ii w j cniionej n S i 'Thopas 
sud t1 h balbd of T1 otnaa of Ere! ildon i 
as Uvelniatenal of a saddle and la the 
Tun an ei I of 1 olleiO am a* 1 av» ft on a 
mcntefl t) e 1 ead dress of Tibhe lis pre 
ctse meaning does not seem to bo Xnovn 
but id IS explained by Scolt to be tie 
fpund’bone of iheXnee^ 
ttuk 

' Of,ce nould ngs. See Prof UiIIss 
Xrcluieclural biomincl It pH 

■' A stone* tbrou^h a t! cK w 11 i hicJi 


•hews both ends In Craven a ll in wall 
tl e ttones of w! ich arc bu It on the edge 
IS called a } nr pci»t in Scotland a wall 
in general andm Xberdeenshirethcparipet 
ofa bridge IS called aparpoRC SicJan c 
son supp tnv 

« Urougl t with great pa ns. 

• Th s probably refers to l! c carved 
corl eh 

• Oi e 

^ hh ning 
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And the foure gospcllores, 
Sjtlyng on pyllores, 

Hend*, heikencth and here«, 

G j f Uj t be joure wj 11 
Au«tyn and Giegoiy, 

Jerome and Ambio«e, 

Thus the foure doctores 
Lystened than ty lie 
Ther was purtred*' in ston 
The fj lesoferes cvciy chon. 
The story of Ab‘a>lon, 

That Ijkyd full jlle. 

With an orrele^e* one hyjth 
To rjnge the onrs at nj jth. 

To waken Mjldore the brjjtli, 
With bellua to knjile 


Squai e wj dowes of glas 
The rechest that ever was, 

Tho moyneles" was off bras 
Made with raenne handes , 
Alle the walles of geete". 

With gaye gableltes® and gretc 
Kyngges syttjng m their sete 
Out of sure** londes 
Crete Charles with the crounne, 
Sjre Godfray the Bojloune, 

And Arthur the Bretoune, 

With heic brjjt brondesa 
The floure avas paned' oyeiil 
With aclere crystal. 

And overe kcTerjd* with a pal*, 
Afflore® where she stondes 


"Bur "bed was oT a'^zure 
With tester and celute*, 


* Courltoiis people 
^ Pourtrayed 

' A clock This ts a earous notice of 
a domestic clock at an early penod. Tor 
fuiiHct particulars on early docks see 
narnngton a p-ipcr in the filth Tolnmc of 
In© Arch^oloEia. 

" Mull ons 
" Jet. 


® Ornsmented cai opies or nid'es- 
P Several 
a Swords 
' Vancgaltl 

* Covered < 

« Rich cloth 

11 On the floor 

• Canopy 
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Witlj a brj it boidure, 

Compnsyd ful dene , 

And all a storje at bit was 
Of Ydojne and Amadas, 

Perreje^ in ylke a plas. 

And papageyes* of grene 
The scochenes* of many kn) It 
Of gold and cyptus was i-dylti», 

Qrode besauntes and bryjt. 

And treweloves « by twene , 

There was at hur lestere 
Tlie kj nges owne banete , 

Was neiere bede rjdicic 
Of empr) ce ne qwene ' 

This romance, which contains set era] curious passages 
relating to the manners of the foimleenth century, tviU shortly 
be published by t]ic Camden Society, mth the variations 
nffordcd by the copy in tlie Lincoln manuscript. 

J O. IIALLIIVELL 

^ Jewelry » prepared, worked 

* PaiToiA ‘ True-lore know 

* Escutclieona 
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OF THE 

^rtbatological ^fisociition 


Mr C R Smith statedibattlie Council of the Numismatic Society 
TizEil him to present to the Association a complete set of the Proceeding of t e 
SooietT, 4 Fols 8fo london, 1836 — 44 .. 

Mr Manby exhibited tno Roman bronze snerds, found near the Romw 
in Noithumbeihnd, and a Norman sword found in the Thames, oppo'ite « 
new Louses of parlnment 

Mr Wright read a note from Mr John Virtue, of 58, Newman street, cceoffl 
panying an exhibition of two fragments of Roman red pottery, “in jiory 

handle, an earthen jar and a glass bottle oftlie middle ages, an abbey counter, au 

a piece of* black nioncj, stated to haie been discovered, about two years sio 
with a quantity of the red pottery, and a considerable number of 6°^^’ ' 

and copper coins, during the formation of the Dover railway, *at the depth of a u 
17 feet from the suiface of the ground, in the immediate vicinity of Joiner sttet 
London Bridge 

Mr C R Smith exhibited a spur and fibula in bronze, the properly of ^ 
Joseph V^arren, of Ixworih, Suffolk The spur is of the kind termed' pri“ 
spur," but differing from the Norman (to which this term is usually apphed)^ 
form, size, and general character It is ornamented and studded with sraxl stonA 
or rather coloured pastes The ends to which the leathern straps were 
are fishioned into the shape of animals heads It was found at Psken an, 
village adjoining Ixworth The fibula is cruciform, and four inches in , 
the upper and lower parts terminating in grotesqueheads It was found at Ixwor 
These two objects are considered to be either Saxon or Danish The 
IS an extremely rare specimen , the fibulais of a kind common to the counties 
biorfolk, Suffolk, and Noribamplon, but in the southern and western counties » 
not frequently met with 

Mr Smith then rea I the following communications from Mr Thomas DatenwB, 
jun.of Bakewell, Derbyshire 

“In making a plantation north of Kenslowe wood, near Middleton, on the 19^5* 
of May, 1828, the labourers discovered in a natural fissure in the rock some 
luman teeth and bones, mixed with bones of rats and ottier animals 
0 ers a oar s tu«k, all of which are now in my possession. Thinking that 7 
making » better search something else might be discovered, m April. 1^4.1 
cleared all the sml out of the fissure, and found amongst it some fiorc humJ" 
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1 ones, wtici indicate tlie sleleton to be tbat of a female, also a large quanlitj of 
animal bones, amongst which was the sLuII either of a wolf or large dog From 
the absence of any um or other artide,it is qaestionable if tins can with piopriety 
be styled a barrow, but from the fact of the discovery of human bones I hare 
thought It wortbj of record 

“On the 6th of May, 1814, 1 opened a barrow called Moot Lone, situated in a 
rochy field of considerable elevation, about a mde EOutb west of Grange Mill 
The barrow is about 15 jards in diameter, and about 4 feet higher than the sur 
rounding field We commenced cutting from the east side towards the middle, 
3t about four yards from which we found just under the turf, on the left hand side 
of our trench, a large um measuring about 16 inches in height, and 13 inches in 
diameter at the mouthy it is made of coarse and badly baked clay, and is rudely 
ornamented with lines running m different directions ^Vben found.illay on one 
side, crushed to pieces from having lam so near the surface I shall be able to 
restore it partially, when 1 shall male a drawing of it, which I will send you 
Wilhm the um was a deposit orbuml bones, amongst which was a lance head, or ' 
dagger, of brass, measuring 3i inches in length, with a hole at the lower end, by 
which It bad been nveted or otherwise 
fastened into the handle , it has some 
tune been very highly polished It is 
here drawn of the original sue It 
IS reuiRThahle that this is the only 
brass dagger that I can trace as being 
found in the Derbyshire barrows, al 
though it IS by no means uncommon 
to find them in the south of Eng« 
land, as see Sir H C Huares Ancient Wiltshire, vol i Plates 11 and 88, 
where two are engraied, very similar to this one A htOc nearer the centre of 
llie barrow was a skeleton with the knees drawn up lying on some large lime- 
stones, but unaccompanied by articles of any kind The ground in the centre 
of the barrow was at least four feet lower than the natural soil and filled up with 
stones without soil, but nothing was found there Dispersed amongst the soil, of 
which the harrow was in part composed were found teeth of pigs and other 
animals a small fragment of an um some chtppings of flint, and a very few rat 
bones About 400 yards from tbe foregoing bairow there was another small 
baiTOW, likewise called Moot Lowe, wbich was formerly opened by Mr Gill, who 
(os 1 am infonned) found some articles of gold there There is now very little of 
the bvrow remaioing, however, 1 examined it on the 6th of May, and found a 
few huTnau lionea and teeth, which had cvidcwlly belonged to two skeletons, and a 
few animal bones also 

“On the 8th of May, 1814, 1 opened a banow called Sliper Lowe, situated on 
LrdsSngion Moor It is about tnclie yards in diameter, but very low, being 
niscd scarcely more iban a foot al ove tbe ground it is probably reduced in height 
I y having been plougbed over, indeed, I am pretty confident that such is the 
cose, os we found human bones &.c scattered all over the surface of the barrow, 
just under the turf, and broken into small pieces, no doubt by being dragged about 
by the ploughshare .We cut trenches through it in different diicclioiis, and found 
that Itwasral^ed upon the rock On coming to tbe midtUe.we found a deposit of 
1 unit bones, with two flint arrow beads and two other instruments of flint Pro 
feed ng a luile deej er, we discoieced a cixt cut in the rock which contained a 
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lerj tine um uf clay rather under baled, and oma 
mented in a rerj uncommon and tasteful manner, 
measuring 7i inches m height and 5| inches lu 
diameter at the mouth Under the nm, and at the 
bottom of the cist, lay the skeleton of a young per 
son, apparently about ten years of age In most of 
the trenches ive cut ireie found human bones, which 
had belonged to three skeletons at the least, also 
teeth and bones of various animals, rats, &c We 
also found the skull of a foumart or polecat, the same 
as those found in the harrow at Bull Hill, August 
24th, 1843, five instruments and various chippings 
of fimt, a fragment apparently of a stone celt, and 
a fragment of white pottery with a green glaze, all 
scattered about the barrow at an inconsiderable 
‘ depth 
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growing on iLem being withcrcil nnd brown, while tbit on tlie ground adjoining 
remains fresh and green ilr Bradfield considers tlicjr ore the remnins of the 
chipel attached to the coUege of St Ehxabcth, founded in 1301, hy John dc 
PoTiiissara, bishop of Winchester 

Mr ^\aj cxliihiled some driwmgs bjAIr S It Jael>on, representing, ^o 1, 
an aiuricnl mound of earth in the centra of theaiUagc of Oye, neat FlekhcQoid, 
adjoining the Isaze of J»om-ay, Xo 2, a circle of stones, nhich, acconling to oral 
tradition, n-as used hy the people of tliat iilligt for judicial proceedings, Xo 3, 
slctches of churches in the district of SiredaW, and of large fragments of stones 
ijapparently portions of Celtic monuments) in Dorsetshire 

Read a note from Mr G D Richardson — hile the norlmcn nere remov 
ing some panelling at the Altar of the church of St Nicholas, Xcwcastle-on 'lyne, 
dunng some late alterations, they found under the two southernmost luullions of 
the east window a fine sculptured tablet sunl into the wall, representing iliocruci 
fixion, surmounted hy a hcaiitifid moulding, and inscrihed in 1 lach letter JYlml 
Sfisu The face of the sculpture is miscrahly destroyed , probably, in l/dS, the 
worlcmea chipped it oIT m order to obtain a flat surface for the panilling TIic 
stone, which appears to haicheen monumental, is about 3)^ feet in height 


JCLT 10 

Mr Wnght re id a letter from Mr Rnbcit Cole, of ToVenhouse yard, accom 
panying an ancient bronze spur of the Komian period, richly ornamentetl and set 
with coloured stones, which Lad been recently dug up in the Isle of Skye at 
MonVstot hir Cole remarks, ''Mogstot, or Monkstodt, is the seat of the hlao 
donald family, w'ho now represent the celebrated ‘Kings of the Isles, nnd the 
spur, I understand, was found near to the ruins of the casUc of Diirtulm, die 
stronghold of those warlike chiefs 

Mr M right exhibited a wood caning, supposed to be of the end orthcfifiecntli 
century, representing the entombment of Chnst, now in the possession of Mr 
John ^ irluc, of Newman street. 

Mr Crokcr stated that he had comraoiiicaied vnth Captain Brandrcth on the 
sulject of the Saxon bjnows destroyed in Greenwich Park, and that great exag 
geralions nod misrepresentations had appeared m the puhhc prints It appears 
that only tweUc barrows bad been cleared away, and that the Govenimcnt has, at 
asacnlicc of 850/, selected another situation for the reserToir Mr Crokcr added, 
that the authonlies had expressc 1 their readiness to forward the oljects of die 
Association m every way in their power 

Dr Bromet read a letter fiom Thomas Dnghthumchy, treasurer to the com 
miUee for the presenalicm of the ancient Gothic building raised oicr St M inc- 
frcil s ty ell at Holywell, slating the measures which bad been taken to secure the 
objects of that committee, and expressing a wish to have the name of the Biitish 
AichtEological As«oculion in the list of suhsenbers Mr Pettigrew having made 
a statement of the present condition of the funds of the Association, it w as inoi ed 
Ij Mr Crokei, seconded by Sfr Wright, and resolved, thatin the present stage of 
the foniiation of llie Association U would not be adiisahle to begin to subscribe 
money towards the restoration of buildings 

Mr W right read a letter from Mr Ferrey, respecting some important renova 
lions now taking place in Wells eathedrtl Mr Feiiey promises to lay before 
the Comnyttee a report of any discovenes that may in con-'Pquence be made 
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If it be in your power toliy Ibw pirliculars before llic members of tbe Arcbte- 
ologicil Associali m, vou will perform an act of Clinstnn pbilantbropy, anA ma^ 
afford some pwiis ladiMdual an opporttimty Ui render set'ice m tbeboly cause of 
religion, bv restoring the whole or some part of ibw interesting structure , or at all 
erents you may have an opportunity of drawing such attention to the church as 
may tend to preserre the ancient and historical monitmenU recorded in the 
windows, on the floor, and m the catred wori, and at the same time rescue this 
temple of AlnugUlj God fmm furtlier dilapidauoii.and fioni that culpable neglect 
to which It has for so many years been subjected 

Jfessrs CocJts and Biddulph, 1 aolers, 43, Clinnng Cross, London, will iindlj 
reeeire any donation or contribution for the restoration of Little Malrem church, 
and ally furtlier information will gratefully be p»cn on application to the Her. 
Thomas Dean, Colwall Green, near Ledbury, Herefordshire 

I hare the honour to he. Sir, joiir obedient humble serrant, 

THOMAS DEAX, 

Perpetual Curate of Little Malvern » 

Albert ^Y«J, Esq , Honorary Secretary, Ac 

Deference haring been made to former proceedings, resolred, with consideration 
particularly of the minutes of the list meeting, “that in the present stage of the 
formation of the Association, it would not be adiisnblc to begin to subscribe 
snoiiftj towards the restoration of building* But it was the wish of the meeting 
tint Mr Dean* letter should be answered by the Secretarr, assuring him of the 
intetest the Association fell m the presetralion of Little MaUern church, and 
expressing their regret that the sute of their funds does not ennhlo them to 
contribute to its support, hut they would call public attention to Lis communica 
tton in the Archsological Journal 

A spur and stirrup, apparently Korman, were exJnbitcJ by Mr J Perdue, jun , 
found at the 1 ottom of Cottenton s hill, Kmgselere, while maXing a trench 
Bead, a letter from Mr Goddard Johnson to Jlr C B Smith, with a drawing 
of a “ Gypeyere,” or ancient English stretcher for a purse or pouch Mr Johnson 
observes — ^“The article was formerly Vnown by the name of ‘Oypeyere, and 
15 noticed nnder tins name in the ‘Proanplonom Parvulonim,’ edited by Mr 
Way, as well as by others It consisted of a purse or pouch attached to the 
stretcher by sewing thereto, through the holes, the pouch was comrnonly of leather, 
and frequently of silk with other costly ornaments We retain two old sayings to 
this day which relate to and had their ongin from the aboie articles, and which 
we use without being generally aware of the derivation, namely, the term, * Cut 
purse* the article in question being formerly worn suspended from a girdh 
round the waist, from whence the purse or pouch was cut off by the thieves of 
that time, in hen of which we now have ‘pick pockets Another saying— -on 
the frequent application for money by the lax and rate gatherers, as well as others, 
the common remark of ‘one had always need to have ones purse at the 
girdle There is another set of articles which require a fuithei eUicidatinn of their 
history and use than has come under my notice, I mean those known by the name 
of * roundels and ‘ lots, of which an account is given m Gent Mag ,vol Ism 
pp 398, 1187, Ixir 407, S, 9 , Ixvii 281, and Ixix 498 In vol Ism they are 
called ‘lots ’ Aotiiithstanding what is said in the above references, something 
more is yet required to throw further light upon Uiem 
Mr Crofton Croter then stated to the meeting with reference to the minutes of 
the committee of June 12, June 25, and July lOth, that he had communicated 
with the Hon Sidney Herbert, Secretary of the Admiralty, respecting the alleged 
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destruction of tlie barrows in Greenwich Park, and that Mr Herbert iDforaed 
him he had already explained this matter in the House of Commons ‘ The lacts 
of the case, Mr Croker observed, “were briefly these A tank or reservoir for 
water being required for the protecUon of Deptford Dock jard and Greenwich 
Hospital in case of lire a site was sought by the Admiralty on Bhcklieath and 
selected on a spot considered to be most likely to be generally unobjecUonable 
The Board of Admiralty, however, findmg that the expression of popular op nion 
was against any encroachment whatever upon the heath which was regarded as 
public property notwitbstmding such encroachment would have bwn made or 
the security of public works, and that a suggestion had been ofl'eted at a pubUj 
meeting, that as Greenwich Park was the propertv of the Crown, it was the 
proper place for the intended tank, the Secretary of the Admiralty was direc^ 
to communicate with tl e earl of Lincoln Lord Lincoln having represented he 
case to the Princess Sophia her Royal Highness consent was obtained lor toe 
appropriation of tbe least frequented portion of Greenwich Park for t e 
* of this reservoir The spot selected under these instructions m the par ei g 
objected to on the part of the parishioners the works which had been commenc 
were stopped as soon as possible It appears that out of the thirty six ’ 

some of which had been formerly opened, twelve barrows had been ^ 

the workmen, but upon a feeling of interest being expressed for their pre 
tion the workmen had not only been taken off, but ordered to replace 
upon the same spots from which it had been removed, and a ncgeciation a 
secured, it was hoped, another site for the tank outside of Greenwich Par 
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Monsieur Lecointre Dupont, of Poitiers, foreign 
presented 1 ‘Seances Generales tenues en 1643 pa* 
Societe Francaise pour la Consenation des Monai 
Histonqnes, 8vo Caen, 1813 2 ‘Bulletins deh Sociew 
des Antiquaires de I Guest, Aunees 1844—4(5 
deuxi^inetrimestredel844 8vo Poitiers „ 

Dupont also forwarded, through Mr C B Smith,a ^ 
of a drawing of a very curious object in flnegolddiscoye 
two leagues from Poitiers, m March It weighs abou 

ounces, is 21 inches in length, 5 inches in diameter a o 
end, and at tbe other It exhibits in Arm a i" 
cone, adorned with bands, charged alternately wi 
rows of pellets and ornaments, formed of four 
circles, each band being separated by fillets It 1 3* 
cast entire at once for there is no appearance o so 
or nvet, and the ornaments have been struck from 
outwards It exhibits no appearance of any mod^w 
pension Mons L Dupont writes * Towhatpeope 
epoch docs this object belong, and what was 
questions to which I call your attention and that o 
Dntisb Archeological Association For my , j 

tempted to assign this valuable relic to tlie Gauls ^ 
am pleased to find that M Baoul Bocliette, to whom i 
been submitted, is of tbe same opinion The general no 
IS that It IS a quiver, hut m this I do not concur 
raiher tlat it may have Iccn an ornament ‘I s'*' 
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liapjiTto Larc jour opinion on tlic subject, and lo Vnoa if simihro'bjecls lave been 
found in England " 

>Ir Redmond Anvlionj, of P>Uo«n, Ireland, ealid Ucd dnainp of a Itoozc 
ciTtulat fdiula, found neat Camel bay, co Uateiford , a nlute tnatWe inistand, 
found la tlie nuns wf llie scfcn cburcbcs, w W icklow , and an urn in baked clay, 
ornamented naUi tao kinds of licsagonal indenUtiuns found near Clonmore, co 
KilLeiinT, all of nliicli arc non m the PiItoirD mti«cum 
Jfr C 11 Smith calul lied a female litid in freestone, di«coTcrcd during recent 
cxcarabonsfor houses adjoining Uic church of St Maltheirin IndaTStrccl Tin* 
piece of sculpture had l>cen used as a building stone in b wall about cigbt feet 
below the present surficc Tlie nork, of the lime of Henry III^ or Edward I , 
resembles that of the well known effigies of Eleanor , the head bears a trefoil 
crown , llic face bas apparently lj«n painted in flesh-colour , the eye brows nud 
cye*lids arc punted black, and the pupils of the eyes retain a dtrk>eoloiircd com- 
position Coins of the early Edwanls and of Henry III were also found during 
these cacaratioDS together widi earthen cups and other articles of the same period 
At a more ndranced depth many Itoman remains were disoorered, together with 
walls ofhouses and resiigcs of a (esselated paeemenL 
Mr Smith also exhibited a bronze enamelled Roman Cbuli of elegant slnpe, 
and a Bntish brass coin recently found at Springhead, ntit Southfleet, Kent, in 
the garden of Mr SyUestcr, who had kindle fumarded Uiem fur cxammatioa 
Mr Smith remarked that the com was of considerable intcrnt, being as addi- 
tional rariety to the Dn(i«h senes. Ttieobrcr$c(incu.ie)bearsa hor«e,<iod between 
the legs the letters cac, the reverse, (coorex,) a wheat cardindingthe letters ci», 
Camufidiiimm, which so fre<tuently occur upon the coins of Cunobclin Seteral 
Rntuh and a great numlicr of Roman coins hare heretofore been found with 
other Roman rmains at Springhead In the field ailjoining Mr Sylvester t pro- 
perty the foundatiaas of Homan buddings are eery extensile, and iti dry summen 
the walls of numerous email houses or of a large villa, (probably the former,) arc 
clearly defined by the parched herbige. Adiautagc might be token of these indi- 
cations for making escalations (o lurcstigate the remains, at a trilling cost, and 
with a certain prospect of success. 

Mr Wnght giie an account of tlic opening of birrows m Bourne Park, near 
Cantetbuiy, the scat of Lord Albert Conywgharo 
“ 'Ihc bills running In the south of Dounte Park arc covered with low barrows, 
which from their ski pc and contcnts.anil n romparisou with those found in other 
parts o1 kenl, appear to be ftie graves o1 the ciriicr 'Saxon scttlcn in (his district 
Three harrows within the park, on the top of the bill in front of tlic house, were 
opened on edoesday the 2 1 th of June, in presence of Lord Albert Conyngham, 
Sir Henry Dryden, Mr Roicli Smith, and myself Screral of them had previously 
been opened by his lordship, but the only article found m them was one boss of a 
shield , It would appear as though the nature of the sod (chalk) bad here entirely 
destroyed the deposit 

“ Vi c first opened a large barrow, which appeared li» hare been rilled at some 
former period Here, as in all Saxon birrons, the deposit is not in the mound 
Itself, but in a rectanguht grate dug into the cliilV At the top of llie grate 
were found two portions of bones of the leg, and at the holiom a fragment 
of a skull (in the place where the head must onginally have been placed), some 
teeth (which were at the foot of tliegrare), some other fragments of bones, a small 
piece of the blade of a sword, and an iron hook exactly resembling those on the 

* * l1 
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lower nm of tlie bucket described below At eicb of the four upper cornere of 
the graie w'ls a small excaration tn tbe chalk, which was filled with the skulli 
and bones of mice, with the remains of seed, &.c, which had serred them forfixul 
mixed with a quantity of fine mould, apparently the remains of some decomposed 
substance From the condition ofthehonesandseed, they would appear to he macli 
more modem than the original deposit, but it is a remarkable circumstance that 
the same articles are found in so many of the barrows here and on’ the Bread 
Downs The grave itself was of large dimensions, being about fourteen feet long 
between six and seven broad and somewhat more than three m depth mdependest 
of the supenneumbent mound , 

“ The next barrow eqiened was a smaller one, adjacent to the former, of trhici 
the elevation was so small as to be scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding 
ground The grave was filled like No 1, with the chalk which had been dugont 
of the original excavation The body, which was perhaps that of a female and 
the various articles which it had once contained, were entirely decomposed A 
small mass of dart coloured earth a little above the shoulder, apparently decom 
posed wood, seemed to be the remains of a small box. The bones were distuictlj 
traced by the colour of the earth, a small fragment of tbe skull being all that 
remained entire, and from the quantity of black mould which occupied the pface 
of the body, resembling that which in other places was found to have resnlied 
from the decomposition of wood, we may be led to suppose that tbe body was 
placed in a wooden chest Another large quantity of similar black mould 
together in an elongated form on the left, side of the body towards the foot of the 
grave In the comer to tbe nghl of the feel w ere found some fragments of small 
hoops imbedded in wood 
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j orl tlieni This Iiitckct (reprcstnted in fig 3), 
appeared to Uatc been about a foot Uigli llie 
lower hoop nas a foot in diameter, and tlic 
upper hoop exactly ten inches A somewhat 
similir huckcl is rtprescnled in one of the pUtes 
of Douglas's Kenia The hooked feet ajipcar 
to hare been intended to support the wood, and 
prevcnl its slipping vn the bucket From the 
siTudar hook found ID the griie No 1, and the 
fiignients of hoops iii the grotllcr grave, I am 
inchned to think that simiUr buckets were 
origiD'ilIj pi teed in both A little higher up in 
the gniie, in the position genenllyoccupiedby 
the Tight leg of the person buried, w as found a 
considerable Leap of fragments of iron, among 
which were a boss of a shield of the usual 
Saxon form (fig 1), a horses bit (fig 5), 
(which appears to be an article of very unusual 
occurrence), a buckle (fig 7) and other things 
which appear to hare belonged to the shield, 
a number of nails with Urge ornamental beads, 
with smaller nails, the latter mostly of brass 
From the position of the boss, it appeared that 
the shield had been placeil nitli tlie convex 
(or outer) surface downwards Not far from 
these xtUcles, at the side of the grave, was 
ihiifld the fragment nf iron (fig 6), consisting of 
a larger ring, with two smaller ones attached 
to it, which was either part of the horses bridle, 
or of a belt On the left hand side of the grarc wis found n small piece of 
iron which resembled the point of aoine weapon At Uie head of the grave, on 
the right hand side, we found an eleganll) 
shaped bowl (tig 8;, about a footin diameter, 
and two inches and a half deep, of very tbin 
copper, which had been thickly giU, and with 
handles of iron It had been placed on its 
edgeleanmgagainstthewallof (he grave, and 
was much broken by the weight of the super rt a 

incumbent earth The only other articles found m this grave were two small 
round discs resembling counters, about seven eighths of an inch lu diameter, 
flat on one side, and convex on the other, the imc of which it is impossible to 
conjecture, unless they were employed in some game One was made of bone, 
the other had been cut out of a piece of Samian ware The most singular 
circumstance connected with this grave was, that there were not the slightest 
traces of any body having been deposited in it, in fact, the appearances were 
decisive to the coutTary , the only ways in which We could explain this were 
either that the body Jiad been burnt, and the ashes deposited in an um concealed 
somewhere in the circuit of the grave (which is not probable) or that the person 
to whom tlie grave was dedicated bad been a diief killed in b itlle in some distant 
expedition, and that his friends had not 1 een able to obtain his body This view 
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of tlie case seems to be supported bj tlie fact that, altbough so manj valualle 
articles were found in the griie, there were no traces of the long sword and 
the knife generally found with the bodies of male adults in the Saxon banows. 

“The thiee graves lai very nearly north and south, the heads towards the 
south as was the case w ith many of those opened in the last century by Douglas, 
and described in bis Nema, the variations being only such as might be expected 
from the rude means possessed by the early Saxon invaders for ascertaining the 
exact points of the compass It may be added that among the earth vnth 
which the smaller grave was failed two small fragments of broken Eoman pottery 
were found, which had probably been thrown in with the rubbish It may be oj 
served, that the different aiticles found m this, as in other early Saxon barrows 
are of good workmanship, and by no means evince a low state of civilization 

3 A letter from Mr George K Blylh of North Walsham, ^orfo!k, giving 
notice of the discovery of some paintings on wood panels, on the screen of the 
church, and inquiring the best mode of cleaning them from a coating of pa nt , 
Air Smith suggested the application of a solntion of potash and quick 1 me, in 
the proportions of one pound of the former and half a pound of the latter to a 
gallon of boiling water , the solution being extremely caustic, must be used imh 
care, and if the external coating of paint which it may be desirable to remove be 
thin, diluted with water and in all cases it isrecommendcd first to try the solution 
on a small portion of the painted surface 

4 A letter from the lUv WiUiamDyke, of Bradley, Great Malvern lofonnirj 
the Committee of the threatened descruction of an ancient encampment seat 
Coleford, in the Forest of Dean “The camp,” Mr Dyke states, “is that which 
a line drawn on the ordnance map from Coleford to St Bnarels (near Slow) 
would intersect It is elliptical and is described ns presenting marks of a humco 
construction It appears from Mr Dykes letter, that Mr C Fryer, of Coleford, 
18 endeavouring to rescue the camp from destruction The rocks on which it 
stands are being quarried for fame burning, bul’lbere seems no reason whatever 
why the burner might not quarry in another direction 

5 AletterfromMr AlfredPr3er,orHolIingbounie,Iv,cnt,respectmgsomendg« 
presumed to be earth works or fortifications extending along tl e brow of the liHs 
from Thoinbam caslleto HolhngbournebiU Mr Fryer solicited instrucUonontbe 
subject in order to ascertain whether these ridges were in reality rortificalion^ 
or whether they may lave been fonued by the conUnual ploughing of the liad 
down hill which seems to him the less probable supposition Tlic Committee 
recommended Mr Fryer to place himself in communication walb the roeinbcrs of 
the Association residing at Maidstone, in order to make a furtlier and 
complete examination of the site 

Mr C R Smith drew the attention of the Committee to some constructio^ 
recently erected in the entrances to the interior of the Roman building usuallj 
termed “The Pharos, on the east side of Dover Castle This interesting slrii^ 
ture, probably unique in this conntry, is well known to antiquaries, and bad 
long been an olject of admiration and resenreh, for Us antiquity and arcbi 
tectiiral peculiarities It forms moreover the subject for a paper, promised W 
1 e read by Mr hi II Bloxara, at the approaching general meeting of 
Association, which u cannot he doubted will induce mmy of Jhc members attend 
mg I ic meeting, to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to p®? * 
personal visit to tic building They will however 1 e debarred in common with 
tli' public from gaming access to the interior, for the entrances ore all Wucked up 
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with inasoarT, so that niimissioD is utterly impmcttcaWe It is presumed that 
the object of tins construction was to preserve the walls from the damige to nhich 
they are exposed hy visitors hreahmg off pieces of flic Rornan tales *Ihi5 tmd, 
however, has not been attained , for the parts exposed to the had taste of the 
pulhc are still unprotected while the character of the structure is dwtrojed, 
and the antiquary prohibited frotn seeing its most intcxtsling features 
Mr Parker laid before the Committee a drawing of a curious combination of a 
piscina and monument in the church of Long Willenbam, Berkshire 



Hfeis4 «e4 Uoi>ua«at In L«i>4r9 u*nbainC6a cb 

The monament is of diminutive size, the effigies of the knight being only two 
feet and tiro inches in length 

A note was read from llichard Saintbill, Esq of Cork, to Mr Smith, with 
pencil drawings in lUustration of Insh mg money Mr SainthiU reiUdrls — 

* Immense quantities of gold have been annually found in the bogs and other 
soils in Ireland of a ring form, more or less perfect or circular, and vanous opinions 
have exuled as to their original purpose Most persons supposed them intended 
for ornaments A few years since, Sir William Betham, Ulster king at arms, 
read a paper before the Jloyal Insh Academy, published in their Proceedings, and 
almost republished with the iDustrations m the Gentlemans Magazine (not 
'Having my copy dllSirlV Ti s paper at 'Home, T am prevente'd referring to its 
date) In this paper 6ir William gave It as his opinion that these nngs which 
ate mc&t abuulant in gold, then va copper, and very rare in silver, were money, 
and the smallest weight he had met with was of twelve grams, which will gene 
rally divide into the weights of all the larger and several having lately come under 
my observation, I have found this to be the case 1 have sent you tracings of 
nme silver rings, dug up nearthis city together in Match, 1844, the weights of 


seven which are perfect, are thus — 

408 graiDV, divided by 12 3^ grams 

708 do 64 

600 do 50 

373 dif 31 

373 do 31 

324 do 27 

. 384 do 32 
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T«o were brolen I bought a eniall gold specimen, of winch jou have a tracing 
this weight — 1 68 gnins, diruled by 12, 14 grains On the former sheet of trac ngs 
you had one of a copper specimen of nng»monev, which also answered eiartlr 
when divided by twelve grams — 2 136 grams, divided by 12 178 grams Our 
Liverpool merchants trading on the coast of Africa, at Bonney and elsewhere 
send an article called a manilla, of cast iron, shaped lihe the Insh copper or 
bronze ring money, which is taien on the coast ns money , twenty are estimate a 
a bar, and the bar vanes in value according to circumstances, from 3s to 4s. Id 
the interior these mamllas not only pass as money, but are used as ornaments to 
the person The mamllas are manufactured at Birmingham, and formerly wer 
composed of copper and blocV tin 

AcocsT 28 

Mr C R Smith read a leUer from Mr George K Blyth, of North Walsham 
Noifoli, announcing a satisfactory result in the application of solution of potasli 
recommended by Mr Smith at the last meeting of the Committee for the remora 
of paint from some wooden panels m North WaUham church Mr 
marks, — “ I applied the potash to all the panels, twenty in number , on eig «» 
I discovered figures, each with a highly and richly ornamented gold mm us 

"The first panel on the north end of the screen is blank, being paintwo one 
and deep red, with gUt ornaments, with the circles formed by the/o«i* lue 
are arched, the form being what may be termed the second, or Decorated pwi 
Pointed atchUeclure, the heads filled in with a cinquefoil moulding, of an appar® 
later date than the onginal screen, and painted and gilt in a rather 
or perhaps what may be termed a bad taste style 3 shall now proceed to e 
rate the figures, and describe them as well os I can . 

2nd panel— St Catherine, sword in right hand, wheel m lefti crownc 
withm a gold nimbus . 

3 Female, hands placed with palms touching each other, tlie extremities o 
fingers being together (by this I mean not clasped), a vase or um at t e ® 
with plant growing from it (the plant is indistinct, but it is very ^ 
may be intended for hhes, as there is the appearance of flowers), flowing ^ 

I suppose St Mary of Egypt j 

4 Winged figure, richly dressed, wings red and bluish green, kneeling, 
feet naked, sceptre in left hand, turbaned, with ornamented cross nsing 
the centre of the turban, and a spiked ball or globe on each side, P 
bair flowing feather banging from sleeves 

5 St Jude, with boat in right band 

6 Apostle, with open book in left hand 

7 St Philip, with basket of bread. Tight hand 

8 St Thomas, with spear in ngbt hand, alUlude of prayer, stmding 

9 St James thc>Moie, stair in light band 

10 Apostle, open hook in left hand, I suppose St Peter, from his countenan 
and figure, much defaced 

[These ten form the north part, or end of the screen, there being a contmua « 
of the centre aisle through the screen, and no remains of door ] 

11 Apostle, with clasped book in ngbt band, and sword iii lcfl> ^ 

St. Paul, defaced * 

12 St. Andrew leaning on his cross X 

13 Su John, palm branch In ngbt hand and cup in left, with a serpent spr* 
rtntly issuing from cup This emblem is much defaced 
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1 4 Apostle, willi an escallop jn ins left band 

15 St Bartholomew, wilblnife 
10 Apostle, wth a plain crool 

17. St. Darban, palm branch m nght hind, and cistlc or tower in left- 

18 St. JTaiy JIagdalene, witJi box or cap la right hand , box of spikenard, no 
doubt. 

19 Female, crowned, within gold nimbus, holding a crossed staff in right hand, 
the staff of the cross appearing toteiminate la whit seems n mitre or mitred 
ornament, the cross itself springs from this ornament, and is highly orna- 
mented and gilt Probably the Blessed Virgin 

^20 Blank, to correspond with No 1 

The pulpit, which has been freed from in old square casing of wood, is of 
an octangular form, and of the later Decorated period, just pnor to the introduc- 
tion of the Perpendicular It was once, no doubt, ncbly painted and gilt, bntihe 
panels tare bad so many coalings that I baxe been nnablc to ascertain whether 
there be any figures thereon, and the time lhad was so short, that I was obliged to • 
gire vt up Some interest has been exerted already in the parish, and a few per- 
sons hare expressed a wish to hare the paintings on the screen restored The 
whole are much defaced, and were no doubt partially destroyed and covered with 
paint dunog the Gommocwealih, which perhaps may hare hecn renewed from 
time to time No person in the town, I behcie, was aware of their existence, 
althongh it wa.v possible to trace the outlines of the heads of some figures, and 
some had been cut, so that the features arc entirely destroyed 1 think that in 
tins instance the Society might exercise its mflueocc to some extent, although I 
hope It may not he necessary, as rt is not the inteoiion of our churchwarden to 
paint orer them at present. If you should not feel it loo much trouble, perhaps 
you will endearour to lufarm me what the figures are that 1 hare not named, os I 
cannot find any clue 1 our list id No I does not assist me, allhough 1 found it 
rery raluahleas to the others I shall hateful] sized drawings, or rather tracings 
taken of them, which 1 will forward the earliest opportunity, although I should 
like to hare them returned I shall not send them unle'-s you think they may 
he of semce in illustrating this particular branch of Iconography 

Mr Smith then read a communication from 1 >It J A Barton of Barton village, 
Isle of Wight, relative to the ptohxbilrty of the existence of apartments within ie 
mound ou which the keep of CansbrooV. castle stands, the entrance to which Mr 
Barton beberes he has discorercd, and with little assistance could open Mr 
Barton remarks, “ Aly first reason for IbiaLing there are suhterraoean chambers 
was this, — that the keep haring been intended as a final refuge for the besieged, 
in its'prcsent limited extent is loo arcuuiscnbed for twenty or a dozen men, and 
it is therefore but a natural inference to suppose there must hare been a mure 
extensive accommodation Secondly, m rieirmg the structure ilself, seated as 
it appear* to le on a lofty mound eridenlly not natural, we cannot but reflect that 
he must have been a hold architectindeed who would have ventured to erect so mas- 
sive a budding upon an artificial tunndns, when he might more easily have built 
it from the natural ground, and then thrown up the earth around its walls In 
every part of the keep,’ Mi Barton continues, “ are ahundant proofs of a compli 
cated and scientific arrangement for the purposes of ventilating and wanning 
underground chambers, the entrance to whtch I believe I have been fortunate 
enough to discover The formation of the Archeological Association offers a 
fvvourable epoch for the settlement of many of these ‘ rexats qnestiones,’ and as 
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one of Its objects is to exnmme md tlirow light upon doubtful points of anh 
quanan research, I cannot do belter than point out this as one worthy of atten 
tion, and ash its aid to enable me to set the question at rest” 

ilr W ay communicated an account of the discovery of a monuinent in St 
Stephen s church, Bristol, furnished 1 3 Sir J Rcynell, reford, who observe, 
“ This discovery occurred about the last wcel in May, 18-11 Having been absent 
on the continent for some weehs U had escaped my notice, but from my fnead 
Mr ■\\ illnm Tyson F S A , I have derived the following information recpecting 
It, which I have much pleasure in sending you to male any use of you may 
desire The workmen who have been employed for some time in altenng the 
pews in St. Stephens church in this city, quite accidentally, as in tie fonnrr 
instance, met with this long forgotten meniunal of the dead It was previously 
apparent that some arched recesses had been filled up in the south wall of the 
church and a slight opening hid been made in one of them which however le to 
no discovery and from the shallowness of the wall it was supposed to be destitute 
of any mouumenL But in covering the surface with a portion ofthepewsnow 
erecting, a workman found an obstruction in malmg good his fastenings w ic 
led to the removal of some stones, when the recess was found to contain a monu 
mental effigy The hgure is that of a man, and measures from the head to e 
feet six feet two inches It is lu a recumbent position with the bands join m 
supplication The head is uncovered, with ihe hair curled round it, w ** 
semble a wig He has a short peaked beard partly mutilated The dress is a 
gown, reaching to the feet, with an upright collar and large full sleeves. * 

basdard 18 suspended in front by a bell passing ever the shoulders The feet 

on a much mutilated animal From the recess being only eighteen ! 
depth, the right elbow w as of necessity embedded in the w all The arM 0 
recess IS otnamented in a simitar style to that recently discovered in the no 

wall The features of the face are in a remarkably fine stale of prcsenition « 

countenance exhibits much individuality of character , and the circmnstanw 
the eyes being but partiilly closed induces the belief that the sculptor worke w® 
a cast. On the fillet in front of the edge of the slab on which the effigy hes,»n 
illegible portion of the usual obituary inscription remains, and which 
tinued round the other sides of the stone This circumstance, together with « 
inadequate space in which the effigy is placed, would strongly indicate thm “ 
been removed &om its onginal position 

There is good reason to behere that other monumental effigies sull 
walled up in this church, but unfortunately the vestry were so much dissatisn 
with the derangement of their plans respecting the pews which the di«coTen« 
had occasioned, that they would not permit any further researches On the 
moral of the old pews there was also brought to light the entrance to a newel stair 
case, leading to the rood loft, which has been permitted to remain open A very 
interesting portrait of the fifteenth century, painted on glass, was found in a 
tuied state amongst some rubbish on the steps leading to the rood lofu" 

The Itev Beale Post, of Maidstone, mformed the Committee thathehadper^j’ 
ally examined the appearances resembling fortifications on the Hallingboume 

the suljeet of a letter from Mr Pryertieccnds read at a meeting of the Commd ^ 

Mr Post is of opinion that these ndges hare been formed by agycuUuial 

J A DunVm, of Dirlford, exhibited a flint celt, tbe property of B * , 

Esq found ID tbe bed of the nver at Darentb It is of grey flint is seven an 
a half inches long an I six inches m circumfetence m tbe widest part 
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Jlr IVrigLt exhibited a dramog of pnrt of the rums of old St Clemenls 
church at Worcester, rvhich was pulled down a fen jears ago when the nev 
church of St Clement n is huilt. They bare the apparent cJ aracter of rery earl/ 
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Norman norl, and the church itself appears to laie been an ancient structure 
A cunaus circumstance connected with these nuns is the discovery of a gold com 
ufCdward the Confessor, said to have been found m the wall immediately over 
the arches by the worinien employed in pulliog it down This coin, now m the 
possession of T H Spurrier, Esq , is represeuled in the annexe 1 engraving The 
msenpt on on one side is Edwaod 


Hex, and on lie reverse IjTpnsc on 
IS x:Rixc,sign\rying that Uwas corned 
by I yCnc at SVamich (for this seems 
to 1 c the place designated) It must 

not he conceded that doubts have j 

I ccncntertaiiiedof the aulhcnticilyof 

this com, (chiefly from the circum ^ ^ 

stance of no oil er gold Saxon coin 

b'nng Itnown ) and therefore of the truth of tho story of its di«covcTy On the 
other hand vl may he staled, ll at no vostance of the same type on other 
metal seems to le known and. 3fr JabexAUiiet qC Wotcestci Im taken same 
pains to trace the htslorv of its discovery and las taken the aflilayits of the 
]>crsons concerned as to the correctness of their story* The arches though in 

• The fol ewisg • atemraU ■ • ytren bf Mr IwTaix bean] tba< Tbomaa tlrnry Sforner Eer] 

All n in hU «otW O* Ite Bn uS K»- «r EAKbaaitan nr«T B nn nghan huj the eo n la 

•n,m anifSaf^ Ant^ineteio^irvrcrttrrtAwr p I* f|aeattaa lo bU roll Kdoo I railed upon t m 
TbeyanccUnarctheee'— Intha; ar1B37 wbrabcehewedit lo me aadtudthat be bonghi 
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cliaracter early Norman, miglit be of tbe reign of Edward llie Confessor, when 
Norman arts and customs were introduced rather largely into England 
Mr Wnglit gave an account of the opening of a Roman barrow at the Urnkt 
of Holborough (mlgo Hoborow, but in ancient documents Holanbeorgc, IIolc- 
berglie, &c , winch wonld Bcem to mean the hollow lorovgh, or the borough with 
a hollow or cave), in the parish of Snodland, Kent, by Lord Albert Conynghim 
The party consisted (besides his Lordship and Mr Wnght) of Mr and Mn 
Charles Whatman of the Fnars, Aylesford, the Rev L B LarVing neat o 
Ryarsh, the Rev II D Phelps, rector of Snodland, and Mr Arelas Aken, o 
Worcester college, Oxford The barrow is situated on a rising ground, an « 
overlooked by an elevated field wbicb is supposed to have been occupied afi 
Roman station The barrow vras twenty feet high from the platform on wbicli 
It was raised, which had been cut into the side of the chalk lull Fro® ' 
nature of the ground it was difficult to fix the exact limits of its circumfeTeset 
a rough measurement before the harrow was opened gave a circumference o som^ 
what more than two hundred feet, and a subsequent measurement t roug 
trench gave a diameter of ninety three feet, but this probably included a par 
the raised ground which did not strictly belong to the mound itself 

A tronch from five to seven feet wide was cut through the centre ^ ® , , 
from east to west From the discoveries made in this excavation, itappesre 
the barrow had been raised over the ashes of a funeral pile A hortron P 
form had first been cut in the chalk of the hill, and on this a very smsp * 
cial floor of fine earth had been made about four inches deep, on wmc P 
had been raised, and which was found covered with a thin coating of woo 
The surface of ashes was not less than twenty feet in diameter , 
were found scattered a considerable number ofveiy longnails (which! a p» 
been used to fasten together the fiaroe work on which the body was placet 
mation), with a few pieces of broken pottery, which had evidently .j 

action of fire A part of a Roman llbuK was also found No urns or 
any other funeral deposit were observed during the excavation of the tteoc , 
further researches were stopped for the present by the accidental falling m o 
upper part of the mound • 

Below the barrow, in a large field on the banks of the nver ailjaceiit to 
church, are distinct marks of the former existence of a Roman villa, to i> uc 
attention of the Committee wascalledby Mr Roach Smith 
The field adjoining to the church field boars the significant name 
field Some slight cxcivalions were made in the church field, after haring^^^ 
barrow on the further side of the field from the nver, part of a floor oflatgc 
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nas unco\ctcd, nnd tnany fnpmcnls of poltciy were pjcVcA up Tins Coot laj at 
a depth of al out a fiwt 1 (.Ion the sutficc One or ino trendies cut nearer the 
nrer brought ns onl^ to the original chilL soil, so (hat it seems prohi! le tint the 
principal bmldings did not he on the water side Tlie mils ol scrral le in the 
hanl: orerlooling the nrer hare prolnl Ij 1 ecu j nssac(?s c!c<ceiiding to the natcr, 
as the floors on nhich they arc nitcd are aliout ten feel I don the lercl ground 
A hath IS said to hare been discoicrcd in this field about forty years ago, and to 
hare 1 cen filled np nithout undergoing any further injury 
The vallej of Maidstone is loundod on the north-nest and north cast by two 
nnges of chalk hills, sepante*! from each other ty the gorge through which the 
Medway flows to Rochester On these hills, and lu the rallcy which lies between 
that portion of them commonly called the M hue Horse Hill and the lUue Rdl 
IIill, there arc most extensile Rnlish remains Mr \\ right reported an examma 
twn which he had made of these remains, from tli« cslrcroe western heundarj of 
the parish of Addington on the west, to that of Ajlcsford on the cast. “ Some of 
tiic«c monuments," ho ohsetred, “ hare heen long known to anttquanes, — others, * 
in positions more remored from the high road aod the gencnl line of tmfllc.seem 
to haie escaped tbcir researches My attention was first called to them by the 
Rer Lambert D Larking, who has resided in tlieir immediate neighbourhood 
from childhood, and has therefore had freqncnt opportunities of oh«cf»itig them 
The great extent of these Ttmainshad for many years occupied his nUcntioo, when 
he at last applied to roe for my assistance in a closer nnd more regular loresUga 
tion of them , I therefore deroted a few days m the early pin of last August to 
that purpose, and we trarersed the ground together In the park of the Ifnn 
J Wingfield Stratford, m the parish of Addington, which adjoins tbatofRynrsli on 
the west and is situated about a mile from t)ie foot of the ^ igo chalk hfU, are two 
circles of Urge stones (long known to antiquaries) and neir them is an isolated 
mass of large stones, which appear to be the coicnng of a sul temnean structure 
M itbin the smaller circle ire traces of large eapstour*, which probably form the 
corenngs of cromlechs or sepulchral chambers I would ol serve that the ground 
within this smaller circle appears raised, as tliongh it were the remains of a mound 
which perhaps was never completed In the southern part of the pan'li are seve- 
ral immense cones of earth, vental le pyramids, which have every nppeannee of 
1 eing artificial The cliurcli of Addington is built on one of them 

“ A little to tbe Dortli of the two circles, in a fiel 1 at the foot of the hill adjacent 
to a farm named Coldrum Lodge, is another smaller circle of stones, and similar 
appearances of a subterranean cromlech in the middle At the lop of the Ryarsh 
chalk, hill, just above Coldrum, wc observed two large stones, resembling those 
which form the circle below, lying flat on the ground, and near them is the mouth 
of a circular well about twenty feet deep with a doorway at the bottom leading 
into a chamber cut in the chalk These pits are found in some other parts of 
Lent In tbe wood behind this pit, which runs olong the top of the lull, and is 
known by the name of Poiindgate or MhiteIlon>e Mood, there nrcsiid to be other 
masses of these large stones 

“ Proceeding from the circle at Coldnim, towards the cast, we ol served single 
stones, of the some kind and colossal magnitude, scattered over the fields for some 
distance, and it is J.he itadition of the peasantry that a conUiiuous hue of kloncs 
ran from Coldrum direct to the well known monnmenl railed KitsCotty Home on 
tbe opposite bills at a distance of between five anl six miles Mr lurking and 
myself have indeed traced these stones in the line through a great portion of tbe 
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distance , and tbe existence of these stones probably give rise to the trad tion 
On examining the brow of tbe hill aboTe Kits Cotty Uonse, about three weels agn 
I found that it was corered w ith groups of these large stones lying on the s des of 
the ground in such a manner as toleaie little doubt that they are the corennjs of 
or tbe entrances to sepulcbral cbamlers. Each group is generally surrounded bra 
small ciicle of stones On Friday, Aug 23, I took some men to this spot, and 
began to excavate, but was hindered, hy local circumstances of a merely tempo- 
rary nature 1 then proceeded further on the top of the hill, and found a few single 
stones lying flat on the ground just within the limits of Avlesford common Under 
one of these I began to excavate and found tliatit was laid across wbat was appa- 
rently the moutli of a round pit rut in the chalL, and filled up with flints Some 
of the cottagers on the top of the hill infonned me that these pits were frequently 
found on that bill and that generally they had one or two of the large stones at 
the mouth When a new road was made a few years ago the labourers partly 
emptied some of these pits for the sale of the flints and I was shewn one emptied 
to a depth of about ten feet which had been discontinued on account of the hboat 
of throwing the flints up Comparing these pits with tbe one on tbe opposite hill it 
Hyarsh, which has at some remote period been completely emptied I am mclined to 
think that they have all chambers at tbe bottom, oml to suspect that those eban’ 
bersareofasepulchtal character Perhaps after the remains of the dead had been 
deposited in the chamber, the entrance pit was filled up, and a stone place low 
the mouth to mark the spot. In the middle of a field below Kit s Cotty House is 
a very large group of colossal stones which tbe peosantiy eill Tbe CounUeM Stones 
believing that no one can count them correctly 
Mr Wnght having represented to the Committee tbe importance of tniimS 
some further researches into the roonuroents above described, for tl o purpose of 
Bseertammg the objects for which they were originally designed, and havingstated 
that the requisite permission bad been obtained for digging, a gnnt of tl os* 
Toted for the expenses of excavating, to be applied under his difection* 

Mr fight then added — ‘ A hiUe below tbe single stone, under which we ha 
been digging In x sheltered nook of the hill I accidentally discovered exiensirc 
traces of Romm buildings which deserve to be further examined The spot 


only n few hundred yards to thesoutli oftlnt on whichMr Charles ofJIaiJsW®' 
lately discovered a Roman biinal ground The cottagers who liie on the I H 
me that they hn 1 coins and potlery oicr i large extent of surficc round this spot 
winch IS covercl with low brushwood and lias neierbeen disturl edby tbeploiRh* 
I uncovered a ftw square yarlsofa floor of Ix^e bricks which bidendentlyboco 
broken up and were mixed with what appeared to be roof tiles, w itb otl ers nb fb 
appeared like cornice-mouldings They were literally covered w ilb broken 
of Diery description, among which were sevenl fngments of fine Saiman warf 
mixed with x fen Immxn Tones some smxll uails and traces of burnt wood wbirb 
seems to in licate ilnt the 1 uddings base been destroyed in tbe invasions of ibc 
bnbanans which followed tl e rctrext of the Romans from the island Tl e iloif 
Ivy nl a depth of from a foot to a f ot and a half below tbe surface an 1 wm only 
two or Ihree inches abo« e tl e s irface of the clixlk 
The following letter, a I Iresscd by U c Rev W Dyke to Mr Albert V, av, at o"* 
or the earlier meetings ofUie Committee, has been delayed insirlion in 0 c Mmutf* 
by accilmial circumstances — “CraHl^v 10 I8‘» 

Mt Sin —Of the tao j receptones possessed by the Kmgl tsTcmplaf''® 
U e county of Iferefonl the remains an very scanty Tlie imme of Tnrtp!fCo*'f 
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indicates the site of the cstahlishment m the pansh of Boshury, and persons now 
Imng remember the walls of the chapel standing within the moat Their hidge 
of a cross patee you recognised on ft sepnlcbial stone in the parish church 


“ Of the other prcceptory at Gar- 
way little more can be saiiL The 
found-itions of extensile buildings 
may he traced only one building 
of any antiquity exists on (he site 
this IS a circular dovecot, of uhich 
>«end jou an external and inter 
nal drawing Whether this can 
he assigned to the Templars may 
admit of a doubt. The builder 
had no intention of leaving us in 
any uncertainty, for he placed on 
the tympanum of the south door 
way an inscription with a date 
Unfortunately the stone is of so 
penshahle a nature that little of 
the inscription can now be deci 
phered The ahhrevuUou DNl, 
and the Roman numerals MCCC 
are distinguishable but what dect 



mals follow 1 am unable to dts 


cover (See Woodcut in following 
page) 

'* The wall IS of stone, and four 
feet ID thickness, with twenty-one 
ranges of holes for pigeons The 
holes are made wider within the 
wall by cutting away the stones 
which form the surface On in 
serting the hand into one range of 
holes, they would be found to open 
to the left while the range above 
'woilih'ift'revenftli 'TiiuSiuhhing 
IS fuithev strengthened by t course 
of solid stone between every two 
ranges The bouse is covered by 
a vaulting of stone, presenting a 
concave surface internally and ex 
temally A circular opening m 
the centre of the vaulting affords 
the means of ingress and egress to 
the pigeons, while tw o doors at the 
north and south, give the same 
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facilities to unfeathAed bipeds The noble owner (Lord Southwell) Ins recently 
substantiallv repaired the wall but it is very much to be desired that the roof 


should be replaced for the concave fonn of the vaulting faahtates the effects of 


the weathv, ®ud allows the ram to find its way freely through the vanUin" 
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A do ccot of 6 m hr tl o igl infcnor coiwtr ict oil may Ic ecen at Oldcourt, 
Bo$h ry It IS prol al Ic tl at many of ll c roor 1 pijrcon 1 ouscs wlncli one sees a 
pass ng tl ro Igl tl e c untry nre # ilarlycon tnictcl 

1 1 kew sc sen 1 you a skctcli 1 y tl e «amc art st(^Ir UiH am Gill of Hereford) 
of a cliimncy at Grosn ont castle It w tl e pr nc pal feature in this p cture que y 



s tuated fortress Wien I saw it elcTen years ago I was more attracted ^ ^ 
turesque than its arch tectuial character I can tl erefore gii e you no accoun ^ 
Its construction but I thought its elcTated posit on m ght one day expose i 
destruct on and it was orlh wh le to hare a sketch made of it that some me®®' 
r al m ght remain of so elegant a ch mney 

I am dear S r yours very s ncerely 

Albert Way Esq Wn-Liasi Dike 
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Sir Willnm Bethim, in reference to certain portions of Mr Dcinei 
paper, observed that it iras very grati^ing to trace a progress towards 
truth by the examination of these ancient remains It was not long smce, 
that any one presuming to think they were sepulchral, would have been 
laughed at Manj which had generally been considered as altars, modem 
researches have proved to be sepulchral monuments To this class he also 
referred the well known round towers of Ii eland 

Mr C Roach Smith read an account by Mr Thomas Bateman, jun., of 
the opening of barrows in the \icinity of Baloewell, in Derbyshire, illustiatid 
by drawings, and an exhibition of objects discoieied 

The meeting then adjourned to Barnes s rooin« whereaconversaiione wa 
held The tables were coveicd with an interesting variety of antiquities, 
which from their natuie could have been only imperfectly inspected at tbe 
sectional meeting Around the walls were suspended numerous well executed 
rubbings of brasses executed by Mr Sprague of Colchester, and bj 
Mr Richardson of Greenwich, the latter by a new process and peculiar 
composition exhibiting peifect fac saniU$, in colour as well as m ° 
the brasses Ihemselies Among other articles exhibited were beautifu 
epecimens of carved ornaments m wood executed by the newly imcnte 
piocessofMr Pratt, of New Bond street 

Mr E J Carlos exhibited rubbings of the brass of Thomas Cod, vicar 0 

St Margaret s church, Rochester in a perfect «tate The entire re«toraliM 
Iras been effected with great difficulty, on account of the thinness oft 8 
metal It has been surmised that both sides of this brass repi'esent the 
same individual, hut Mr Carlos has reason to believe that the rei erse side i» 
of earlier date than the other 

Mr Edward Prettj, of Northampton, exhibited a coloured drawing of* 
painting on the wall of Lenham church, in Kent, representing a nirabcd 
angel weighing souls , one is in the lower scale praying to the Tirgitt 
Marj, who is throwing a rotary upon the beam to give weight to the scale, 
her right hand is raised, as bestowing a blessing, or interceding fo^ ® 
good soul The other scale, which is upraised, has two devils or ew 
spirits, using every exertion to pull down the scale, and nnother i®P 
seated on the upper part of the beam with a soul in his hand, and blo"finS * 
hoin There has been an inscnplion underneath the figures Mr Pretty 
also forwarded drawings of an ancient house, and of tlie l®h gst® * 
Lenliam, with sketches of the Dniidical monument at Coldrum, pear Trot 
tcrscliffe, and of Goddard s Castle 

Lord Albert Conyngham exhibited some ancient gold ornaments fo'*'* 
in Ireland, and a variety of amethystine beads, fibular, and other obj«Wi 
cliieflj from barrows on Breach Downs opened by his lordship 

^Ir I rcdcnc Dixon, of Worthing, exhibited a pair of bronze torqueSt 
with Ollier remains found near Worthing 
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Tuesdat, Sept. 10. 

Between nine and ten o’cloclc the members assembled on the Breach 
Downs to be present at the opening pf pome barrows, under the superintend- 
ance of the noble President. The workmen emplojed had previously 
eicarated the barrows to within a foot of the place of the presumed 
deposit. Eight harrows \Ycre examined. Tlie general external character of 
the Breach Downs barrows, together with the objects found in many others 
of this estensUe group, ha\e been well described in the last volume of the 
Archffiologia. They ate generally of elight elevation abos e the natural chalky 
sod, the graves, over which the mounds are heaped, being from two to four 
feet deep. Most of them contain skeletons, mote or less entire, with the 
remains of weapons in iron, bo'^es of shields, urns, beads, fibulx, armlets, 
bones of small animals, and occaMonally glass vesseU, The grav es contain- • 
ing weapons arc assigned to males; those with beads, or other ornaments, to 
females. The correctness of this appropriation seems determined hy the 
fact that ths^e different objects ate seldom found in the same grave The 
deposit in one of the banows opened this morning, presented the unusual 
'association of beads and an iron knife. All contained the remains of 
skeletons much decaj ed ; in some, traces of wood were noticed, and vestiges 
of kniveB. 

After the examination of theie barrows, the wliolc parly visited the mansion 
of the noble President, at Bourne, nnd having inspected his iordshjp’e 
interesting collection of antiquities, and partaken of a substantial repi«t, 
attended the excavation of tno barrows in bis lortlslup’s paddock, forming 
part of the group of which some had been recently opened, and described 
by Mr.'Wnght in the present volume, p. 253 — 256. 

PRIMEVAL SECTION. 

The chair uas taken at eight o’clock by Hie Dean of Hereford. The 
various objects discovered in the barrows at Breach Downs and at Bourne 
were exbibited on fhe t-ible, together with an urn and glvss cup found in 
one of the latter, the former of which had been repaired, and the latter 
restored as far ns the fragments remaining would permit, by Messrs. Bvte- 
roan and Clarke. The restoration of the vessels hj these gentlemen was 
effected in so skilful a manner, as to call forth the marked approbation of 
the meeting. 

Mr. C. R. Smith made some remarks on the perfect correspondence of the 
barrows excavated in the morning with others on the same sites previously 
crammed. The successful results of the day’s explorations fully confirmed 
the opinions of tlmse who had referred the date of these barrows to the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Their extension over a large tract of ground, sjstema- 
tic arrangement, number, and the care vrith which the objects Interred with 
the bodies had been airanged m the grave*, denote the appiopriation ofjthe^-.^ 
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locality as a cemetery through a considerable range of time The um and 
glass vessel placed before the meeting, afforded excellent specimens of Suon 
manufacture To the experienced eje, they presented as distmcfive an 
impress of the character and style of the times to Tvhich they belonged as 
the more classic shapes of Greek or Roman fahne Mr Smith added tbit 
the chalky mould having been extracted from the urn, the remains of a bnss 
nm, apparently belonging to a small bag or leathern purse, had been found 
near the bottom 


Dr Pettigrenr gave an interesting description of the bones found in the 
various barrows, and remarked that the articles accompanjing them in the 
graves were such as would be likely to be deposited by the friends of tie 
respective deceased Thus with the skeleton of a child were noticed heads, 
necklaces, and toys, the evident oflenngs of parental affection , with that of 
the hunter or warrior lay the knife and spear The state of the teeth in all 
the barrows, with the exception of those of the child, indicated that the 
people had lived chiefly on gram and roots Dr Pettigiew, in alludm? to a 
skeleton found in the mound above one of the graves, stated that from a clo*c 
observation of the bones, it was his opinion that the interment was quite of 
recent date, the skeleton could not in fact have been deposited fifty year* 

Professor Buckland compared the barrows on Breach Downs aod w 
Bourne paddock with tumuli m various parts of England Having rea*l 
extracts from hir ^Vright s report of the examination of seme of the barrow 
in Bourne paddock. Dr Buckland proceeded to describe the appearances 
presented during the exploration on the present occasion, particularly 
respect to the state of the bones, which he considered as no proof of 
age having noUced the bones of Roman skeletons m several inslanCCJ 
quite as perfect as those m the ekeleton Irom the mound spoken of by 
Dr Pettigrew * 

The Rev Stephen Isaacson read an accoimt of the discovery of Roman 
urns, and other remains, at Dymehureb, m the spring of 1814 The paper 
was illustrated by forty five sketches, and by an exhibition of specimens 
of the various objects discovered 


Mr C R Smith remarked that Mr Isaacson s discoveries were extremely 
interesting and topographically important, as they disproved the notion that 
m the time of the Romans Dymchurch and the surroundmg low grounds 
had been covered by the sea 

Mr John Sjdmham read a piper on Uie “Kimmendge Coal Money, 
■ilo.lraled bp a„ exhibition of a hrse coUection of epcamens of e'etT 
.1, : . reraatlrable remains of anumitj are eatensirely found in> 

' op district of Porbeck Thep are made of bituminous rhalCi 

f'oui thoir fragile texture could Iie.er ha. o been used as moncj Tl>' 


•.'I' "mUndronl ,ho... 

»enimt lliitducutiion ob»erve» thit he 
in tiurntrom initmcct dumterrel nn 


•kcielons from the lopj of barroiw, un*f 
cireutniUnce* which decided *heir o P 
aulifjmt) • 
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Tnitcr’s conclusions were timt llmr were tat lie waste pieces thrown out of 
the klhc in the construction of armllla;, and other ornaments, bj the 
Komanized Britons. 

Jilr. C. R. Smith read a communication from the Rev. Beale Post on the 
place of fear's laming in Britain. The author helieres that Dr. Halley’s 
iliscoaenes, deduced from astronomical calcul.ation,must after all be the 
lasis of our reasoning on this point, tat that a want of proper consideration 
of localities, and nf the changes effected by partial recession of the sea, 
iaduced Halley erroneously to fix nn Dover and Deal as the places of 
arrival and debaikation, for which Mr. Post proposes to substitute Folk, 
stone ami Ljmne. 

Tiic Rev. R. H. Barham expressed an opinion that the altemtion in the 
Kentish coast, in the time of Ektl Godwin, precluded any inference being 
dr.awn from the appearances of the present line of coast. 

The President made some observations on Roman remains, which he had 
noticed at the exenvationa for building the bridge atKingston-upon-Tharaes- 
Jlr. Mf H Bloxam exhibited a variety of Roman .and Romano.British 
nnliquitica from Warwichriure. 

The meeting then, at a late hour, separated. 

^VEn^SST)A■T, SZPT. 11. 

MEDIEVAL SEOTION. 

At cleten o’clock in the forenoon the sittings of the members were 
resumed in the Town Hall. The business was confined to the medieval 
section, of which the Ven Charles Parr Burney, Archdeacon of St. Alban's, 
w as the president, who took the chair, supported by the vLoe-presidents, the 
Rev. Dr. Spry and Sir Ricitard Westraacott. 

The President opened the business of the section by a lucid exposition of 
the signification of the term ‘medieval’ period. He looked with peculiar 
interest to the operation of this section, as it was well calculated to 
unfold matters of the most stirring interest in connection with the general 
cmiuiry, B) such an investigation the glory and even the prejudices 
of Englishmen uonld be awakened in defence of tlio«e noble ecclesias- 
tinl edifices which adorn our Knd. AtehUecturc, in its most interesting 
plnses, would be exliibilcd to them. The triumphs of lint art, as evinced 
in the erection of such buildings as the cathedral of Canterbury, would be 
manifested. Its external beauties would be shewn, and its internal grandeur 
made known. Tint morning, with feelings of no ordinar}’ gratification, ho 

had Mrited the noble pile, and wlulc viewing its gigantic proportions 

massive in their harmony and magnificent in appearance— he could not 8.itis- 
fvctorili conclude, ‘indeed he repudiated the idea, tliat the age in which such 
buildings were erected could with any propriety be called the “ dark age" 
of our county-. He would now draw the attention of the meeting to tlie 
bn <ino«« before 
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A large and beautiful executed model, m colours, of Old Sarum, by 
W H Hatcher, E«q,ofSah'»bury,wasexhibited, accompanied byade*cnp 
tne note, read by J R Planclid, Esq , Secretary. 

The Rev Dr Spry read a pnper which had been entrusted to his cue 
by a pm ate friend, on a fresco pamting on the wall of Lenhara church It 
was accompanied by a drawing m pencil A coloured drawing of the sane 
subject had also been forwarded by Mr E Pretty of Northampton Mr 
G Godwin, jun , enquired whetlier the painting m question was reallyi 
fre«co ^ Was it not probably a distemper colouring ’ There was a gr«t 
difierence between the two 

The Rev Dr Spry said he was not of his own knowledge airare of >te 
decided character It might be a distemper colouring He knew that la 
Canterbury cathedial there was a large painting of a similar kind in appear* 
anee, and he believed more trouble had been taken to destroy that painting 
than ever was emplojed to lestore any work of ancient art It was in fact 
nearly indelible , for as fast os it was apparently washed out, so fa«t it 
appeared agam, and now it was fresh, and would, m his opinion, last while 
the stone itself endured 

Mr Planch^ exhibited to the meeting, at the request of W. H 
Esq , of Beechland, UckBeld, a curious relic of bra«8, discovered m 1® » 
together with some human bones, near the entrance gateway of the ca-t e 
of Lewea, about a foot under the surface In a letter to Mr Phneh^, it 
suggested by Mr Blaauw that the object exhibited had been the potmoe o 
a sword, and that the heater «haped shields engraved upon it bore the wn| 
of Richard, king of the Romans who was taken prisoner at the batte o 
Lewes, May 14th, 1284 Mr Planche admitted the interest of the relic, 
which he considered to be of the iLirfcenth century, hut stated it to be ha 
opinion that it was not the pommel of a sword, but a portion of a steebj^ 
weight of that period 

The Rev C H Hartshome read a paper on embroidery for ecclcficsUc 
purposes It was illustrated by several coloured drawings, and a beau 
specimen was exhibited of embroidery on yellow silk with gold thre • 
executed in the reign of Edward III The figures represented the Cruci- 
fixion, and the martyrdoms of St Stephen and of Bevcral other saints 

Mr George Wollaston read a paper on the frescoes upon the walls of 
Wickham church, and exhibited drawings in illustration- Jlr WoHs'too 
stated that these frescoes were about to be destroy ed in consequence of ® 


e hare amcc been rerentd by Mr 
riincl e to Oie 6H!i plate of ibe 2jth voL 
of the Aechaologia in wliith will be found 
the vigratmi^ of two ancient alcel yarl 
»eighu of precucly the aanic form and 

lie upper por aumeu to be those > 
braml inH "vre hnoVel to the ling of ibe Itomaut. 

beam), and engraTeti wilt nearivthe* 


amt* which were eahilnled to tar ® / 

of AnUquanes of London, iebiy»7 . 

1832, by Mr bamuel "W oodward of ^ 

wich. They are /I»o of the tbift 
century and the armorial 
aumed to be those of the aaoie E t 
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obstinacy of a party who had paid the fees for the erection of a mui al tablet 
over them, which no inducement Would tempt them to forego. 

Dr. BueWand said that he thought it necessarj' that some decisive and 
immediate steps should be taken to stay this spoliation of our sacred edifices. 
He instanced several cases of destiuction, and pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the meeting the necessity of acting with prompt energy to stay the 
desecration and destruction now going forward. It was proposed then hy 
Dr. Buckland, and seconded by Mr. Wollaston, that a letter should imme- 
diately be addressed to the proper authorities, urging them to suspend the 
erection of the mural monument in East Wickham church. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. After winch Mr.Croker moved, and Mr. Noble 
seconded, that the proper authoiUies in all such cases be interceded with, 
and that the rural deans be written to, in order that the efforts of the Com- 
mittee in so holy a work might be a‘;si«ted by their powerful co-operation, 

J Ir. PJancb4 read a paper by Mr- M. A. Lower, of Lewes, on “ the Badge 
of the Buckle of the ancient House of Pelham ” 

Mr. Stapleton read a paper on “the Succession of William of Arques,” 
after which the meeting separated to visit tbs museum of Dr. Faussett. 
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di8Co\cry, m C^e MS \oIurac»bj Brjin Faussett Lncli pulj after leannj 
the museum was conducted to •» room set ipart foi rerreshments 


Wednesday E-vemno, Sept 11,1844 
ARCIIITLCTURAL SECTION 
The meeting of the Arclntcctural Section took phee at eight c clock, 
Profe'isor Willis m the chair 

The Secretarj read a letter from John Adey Repton Esq , on the subject 
of the chronological piogression of Gothic capitals Jlr Repton says it R 
a common observation, that all semicircular arches are Saxon or early 
Norman, and that the sharp pointed arch (exceeding the equilateral triangle) 
IS the earliest Gothic On the contrary, the round headed arch may occa- 
sionally be found as late as the thirteenth, the fourteenth and even the 
fifteenth centuries and the sharp pointed arch may he seen at a very late 
period as m Bell Harry s steeple at Canterbury We must therefore depend 
more upon the general forms of the capitals of columns, or the contour of 
mouldings to ascertain the dates of buildings This communication rras 
illustrated by drawings of specimens of capitals, arch mouldings string 
courses hood mouldings, and sections of munnions, chronologically arraogtd 
from the Norman period to the year 1500 

The Secretary laid upon the table n diawing of a Norman toznh st 
Comngsborough, and read a description of it, by Daniel H Haigh, Esq > of 
Leeds 

Professor Wilhs read a translation of Gervase s account of the destruch®** 
by fire, in 1174, and the rebuildiogof the ancient cathedral of Canterbury la 
1175—84 and compared the descnplion of the new work, as described by 
Gervase with the present condiUoo of llie cathedral.tested by measurement 
and illustrated by a plan and section, shewing hoiv exactly they agree He 
pomted out the distinct character of the work of Lanfranc, by its ruder 
masonry , smaller stones, wider joints, and omaraents cut mth the hatchet 
instead of the chisel and traced the work of each year after the fire 
proung by this means the dale of the introduction of the Early English 
style , the work of 1 175 being Ute Norman, while that of each succeeding 
year shews a progressiie change, until m 1184 we have nearly pure Early 
Enghsh work. 


A paper was read by Mr Godwin on certain marks of the masons, which 
he had observed on the stone work of various churches abroad and at home 
rcci^ised m Canterbury cathedral 

The Rev C Ilartshorne desenbed the keep at Dover castle and U® 
ock houses erected on the coast of Kent by Henry VIII , and exhibited 

plans of the same . 


Booth read a paper on the preservation of public monn 
Dnr.!' Association 

g the meeting it was announced that Mr Beicsfoid Hope bad pur* 
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ihsscil UlO mn'i of Si. Atisn'l'mo'siiwnailoij. r« llic |)unio>c of prewing 
lieiiJ fiDin destniction. 

The meeting jirolongc*! its silling lo a I*lc hear, «licii it atljounicd 
to the con>ersa7it)rc at Barne*.*-? Rooms, uhicli n'lmcrou'Iy atlcndecl. 
The tables, as bctorc. were covered vvilli n vaiielj of iiitcie«tlfig objects, in 
addition to those csbvbitcd on tiic Movwlaj evening, incUulutg colouroit 
dravTings of ininUngs recently djsLovcroil in clmrchcs in Noillnniptonshise, 
li^ B. T Aitis; coloured drawings and bKcIcIiCs of 'irious niii-ieiil remains 
in Jvent, by Edvvanl Picttyj and the Ivciuliful jdecc of cmlnoidcry work 
ctiiibitcd at the nicetinj; of the Medieval Section was puspendnl on the 
wall. Some Intel) inibh‘>lied lopograplucal vrork^ vveie labl on the tabic, 
among which were, “The Ili'tory and Antiqmtie^ of Diitford,’' In Mr. J. 
Donkin, and “ Tho History of Gravesend,’* by Mr, Cruden. There vvece 
al»o csViVitci t'lie proola ot Aic plates ol a1ovVtieijtnnvo'''Ov^v 
Saaon Coinage, by Mr. I). II. Ilaigb, of Lewis 
Lord Albert Cotiynglnm exhibited nbcvutirid ornnmcnht sword of the 
period of the mmeawnw, and a head of John the Paj>ti«t, finely srulplurcd 
in marble, by Ucnnini. Tbc first impic«siotis h'vd also arrived, nnd were 
cMdbiUd, of a handsome medal struck lo comincitiorate tin* first meeting of 
llic Association, b\ Mr. W. J. Tajlor, of London- 

Mf. C. U. Smith hid on the table nwmeron* specimens of flliul'C. or 
Ineochcs, in lead, fowml in the rivers at Canterbury, at AlibcMllc in 
Trance, and in the Thames at London. These brooches are stamped out of 
Jhln piecc« of lead, and bear a vaiicty of figures and devices, all of n rdl. 
gious tendency} they vverc obvioudy worn bj devotees nnd pilgwims in the 
middle age«, as a kind of ccrtific.ito of their having Ti'Itcd a particulir 
shrine, or joined in some sacred eeremonv. One of llicssc fibul.'u be.us a 
mitred hcvd, vrilh the inscription CAPVT TIJ0M6. This, Afr. Smith 
observed, had uncpicstionably been biouglit from Canteihur) to Landuu 
(where it was found) by Rome visitor to the slirlnC of Thomas a Cceket, nnd 
he quoted ft p'vs'iagc iuGinvhUis CnTohrcxisis, in toufinnnlion of this opinion 
These hvooebes arc from the collections of Mr, Vf, IL Rolfe, Mr, M'ellon, 
and Mr Sinilb. 


TiitrnsDAT, SeiTEjincn 12. 

Tbc entire day was dev ot«I lo excursions to Richborongli and Biificston, 
and to visit* totheantiquiticsofUiedly. Proftssoi M'lIIis visited thocsthedrol 
and recurred to the w ork of Gervase, continuing his exposition of lint writer 
to numerous members of the Association by whom he was accompanied. 
The jiatty to Richbpiough comprised the Dean of Hercfmd, Dr. Buckland, 
Dr. Spry, the Rev. S Isaacson, Mc<srs. Ainsworth, B iteraaii, Clarke, Hall, 
— Richborough, the Rutupium of the Romans, has acquired new interest 
from the rcsearcbe* recently made lij Mr W. H. Rolfe, vsiih a view lu dis- 
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co%er tlic extent and nitiirc of on immense s ihfcrrancan bmlilinjinlbeaita 
of the stati >n Air HoITl Ins a’sccrtained the extent of the maseni') to 
Ins been utnhle as jet to dncoierany entrance to the chambers wheh he 
and others believe it encloses After inspecting Richborough a few ofthv 
members called at Sand>\ich,and examined the collection of anlKjiutcsit 
hir Rolfc s, one of the most extensive and interesting in the countv sb’I 
arranged as all collections should be with reference to the Icunliiies u 
vihicli the specimens have been discovered The part) then accepted aa 
invitation to lunch at John Godfrey s E«q of Brook House, Vsh, and t{iea 
proceeded to Barfiestoii and inspected the church so celebrated for its 
aicliitectural pecuharitic'- Another partj under the guidance of I 
Albert Conjngham, visited the Castle Pharos, and Churches at Dover 

PniDAx, Sett 13 

HISTORICAL SECTIOV. at eleven A n 
Loed Albeet CowNGiiAM who presided, introduced the busme*- 
therneeting bj some observations on the importance of lustoncal scieocf 
and on the attention «heun toil in the arrangement of tins section 
Ml Crofton Croker read a letter from Mi s Caroline HaUted relalioff 
a commission i««ucd bj Richard III in 1 185 foi collecting alms for the ne* 
roofing of the chapel of St Peter St James and St Anthony xt our W J 

of Recuher ID Kent Mr J G Nichols Mated that there formerly exit 
at Reculvcr a chapel independent of, and at a distance from tlie chu 
uhich was probal ly the one here alluded to . , 

hli Crokei lai I before the meeting a scnca of extracts from ^ 
accounts of expenses relating to the repairing and storing of the kw * 
si ips m II e river Tliamca in the rciga of Henry YIII , communicate ' 
Mr John Barrow The original MS is preserved at the Admiralty 
Mr Croker then read a paper bj bimself on the character of B 
Bojle frst earl of Coik in winch he compared that noblemans 
biograplij with other contemporary authonlies and sliewcd tliat he 
no means the honc«t and good man dt‘«cril cd by himself and his fn^ 
Mr Croker 8 evidences were partly taken from the parish regi-ters 
St Paul s in Canterbury 

Mr Ilalliwell made a few obsemtions on some early ^ISS preserv*. 
the library of Canterbury cathedral He mentioned among otl ers a cuno 
collection of satires in Pnebsh verse, written about the year 1590 and I 
fore to 1 0 ranked among l! c earliest compositions of tl is cla«s known, un 
an earl} charlularj of the monastery of St Augnsbne 

Mr M right lead a shoit cdmmnnication from Mr Ilalhwcll, teleimB 
tl c coronal on ( f Henry "V I of Imgland at Pans ^ 

Mr \S nght aftenvards read a paper on ll e condition and historical 
porlanco of tl e mui itipal nrcluvcs of the citj of Canterburj illuttralcd f 
a roiisi 1 ralU iiuTnli.r of extracts from the ilocuniont'* thenwel'cs 
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Mr right hid before tt c meeting a wne? of evinetc from llie bursars 
accounts of Merton college, Ovfotil, from 1277 to 1310, pn-sented b) 
Me J II Parker, aud reatl a cominumcitioii from Air Parker on tlic sub- 
ject Ihcsr accounts shew that tlie cliapcl of Merton college, a beautiful 
example of the Decorated etjle of arcbitectiire, was bmll in 1277, the high 
Mtai being dedicated m that a ear, ami llwsrcfore carry the hr^t lutroduclioii 
of Uni style in England to an catlicc date than had previously been nseer 
lamed altliongh il had been conjectured 
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Mith bronze stituetlts find otliei articles of Romnn nit found in Lon Ion — 
By ■\Yillnm Clinfftr'^, jim , Lsq 

7 Drnwitigs of some Roman statue^ icccnti} found m Noilinmptond ire 
A wax model of n Romm kiln for potteiy, witli specimens of Tiriouj kinds 
of pottery found tlieiein, and in otliei Roman kilns iliscovcrwl in Korli 
ainptonsliire — By Edmund Tjm.II Aitis, L<q 

8 Drawings of Celtic, Romano Biilish, and Sasou remains foaad nl 
Siltingbaurne, Kent, togethci with a map of l!ie locality, 6!ie\Mii.r l! e rcb 
tii'c position of the Sites of then di<co\ery — Bj the Re% "Wm nllaucR 

D Roman rases of aery remaikaUc and elegant shapes, said to htnebecn 
e\caa ated in a barrow in Wiltshire — Bj Joseph Clarke, Esq 

10 Roman urn and a basin apparenllj of later date, found in the tr'*' 
den of W G Gibson, Lsq , of Saffron Walden —By Jo«cj h Clarke, Kq 

1 1 Plan of foundations of extciisn c Roman buddings, near Wi j mouth — 
Bj Profes-or Biickland 

12 rnll sized copj of an inscription on a stone at the cast cnl of tK 
cliuichjard of Thur«bj, near Lincoln — Bj John Gough Nitliols, Lsq 

Ml C Roach Smith read a cuniinumcalion from Mr Ldmund lyrrell 
Aitis on a icccnt discovcrj of Roman statue* and a kiln kr pol 
Icij, m the Mcinitj of Castor, Nortliamploiisliiic The statues nere 
di^coacred on tlie site of the bnckjard, at Sib'OU, near Waiisfonl TIrt 
nre of hue workmanship and bculptiiicd from the stone of a neighlwt'f^" 
qiiarra *1111 kiui described bj Mr Allis, had been construettd upon the 
rtmaiiis of an older one It appeals to halt been u*-ed for inakiiig ihs 
MuihIi black or slate coloured kind of pollerj, so freqiientlj met with 
ivlicreier Roman rtniams aie found iii rnglaiid Tins colour, Mr ArW 
Ins ascLrlniiied, was imparted to the pottcrj bj suirocaliiig the CrCofll"= 
kiln at the time whtii its contents had rcathed the propir stale of lirttta 
insure a uniform colour Tlic entire prociss of making thc'C lU’t'’ ^ 
iniiiiittli ck«cribcd b> Mr Artis 
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profc^'ov BuckKiid gave a d«.sciiphon of tlic rcinaJus of n Roihiii tttnpk, 
111(1 of 1 lerj e\teiin\L town and Romm bunil ground, recently disco\ered 
neif ‘Weymouth, and illustrated Ins lemiibsby draw mgs, and spetiraens of 
eoine nntiquilies from the locality 

Sir Pettigrew read mote by Simnel Birch, Esq ,F S A ,on a gold Sixon 
buckle found in Hampshire 
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sLc may SHfTiisc, making II AR, son of UNNEFEIl triitb cjieiking, Iwmof 

Lady of tlie House making SAIIENNEB ♦ 

There were also upon the cases the addresses to Amset, Kehiisnof,biiDiuf, 
and Hapee, the fom Genu of Uit AmenU, who were figured on the ca<e 
A part of the inscription above gi\cn, Mr Pcttigieiv obsenes, seems 
carelessly and hurriedly written, nnd tlie end is a mere repetition of one of 
the pievious clauses of the sentence The formula. No 3, is the same as 
that winch occurs on the coffin of Myceiinus, from the third pyramid, on the 
side of a tomb of the epoch of Psammctik III or Apries at Gueh, and on n 
gilded mummy case in the possession of Mr Joseph Saras Tlie mummy 
13 probably not to be referred to an earlier period than the fifth or BUtU cui 
tury before the Christian era 


The reading of the following papers was postponed m the difilrcnt sections 

for want of time 

1 On the Oiigin of the Celts by Sir W Betham 

2 On the Astiononucal Chionology of Egy pt, by Isaac Cullmiore, ‘T 

3 A Renew of Roman Remains evtantm the county of Acnt.wiUi 

antions on recent Discoi cries of Roman and Sasoii Remains in laiiouspf 
of the county, by C Roach Smith, Lsq 

4 On the Connection between the laic Roman Ardiitcctuie, and thatpK 
a lous to the twelfth centiiiy, by M H Blosam, Lsq 

5 On the Fiospccts and Anticipated Influence of the Bntish Aicia 

ulugical Association, by "W Jerdan, L«q . 

C, 7 Oil Automata, oi Moiiiig Images, and on the Magical Opcralio i « 
Numbeis, by the Rev Henry Christmas 


of 


Satubdw, Slpt 14 

At the general meeting held at eleven o cloch, A M , after the repofts 
the Sections had been read, the thanks of the meeting were aoted 

1 “liiE Dean AID CuArTCRorCaNTCRDtsY, nioved L> Tl oina* Supkiwv ’ 
r S_i\ , Bpcoiuled liy Sir JAnm AnDe»lcy TRS.rSA 

2 • The Mayor and Corporation op CANTCRevRY, niored by H C. * ° ' 

Fsq,! S A , iceoniltd by CliarlM Konijr, Esq , K.1I , r R S .. 

3 ‘ The President, moved bj ibe Dean of Hercforil, F R.^ rsA,si'f‘‘’’ 

Tj ivtt.gTcw,E,q,rns,ps\ 

4 * TiiETfiEAStRER,* moved by the \ cry Her Arclideacoii Burflej, I u® 

ieconded by ihe Rev Dr Spry, ESA ..j 

5 “The General SrcuETARiES,' movedby tie Rev J B Denne I S \ 
bx T C Oroker, I sq P S A 

< The Presidents \ ice Presidents, SecHETAHiLi, AND CoNMiTTrrs, p» 

ly T J Icuitrew.l ,q , 1 n S I S A , mw dolly ibe Rex J J I M«p 0 

7 • The LcoALtoLMiTTiE, nuidlyl Wrglt Ctq , 1 S ^ ^ 

bid oU, Fiq, I S a ‘ 

R Tin Hi X Da Paassett fur I is peat oouTlcsy ai d kinilnris in rr'* ' 

II m Wrs of il e Aixtci-I on lo iiapcit I a li ml uleretlii R itlltU ill of '"’"I” ' 
luovtdbvC Uoachbiiml 1., PJ,A atcoidtdbyJ O lUlIiwill 1*1.1 * 
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0 “ S,t.EiL«.DER J^^ES UtRriFORo lloPt, ts*} , XI 1’^ for the iwtle example he has 
set la parelmmgi the remains of Sl Aupistine'a Monxsterj for the purpose of preserving 
theru from further ileseeratjon and repamng the onginal wort," moved by the Kev S 
Isaacson, M K , seconded the Rctr Charles Hassells M A. 

10 “The AuTiions or PtPERS t'ii* Kxiiibitobs of AsTtanTtEs," moved by 
Dr. W. V Pettigrew, jetonded bj Tliomas Ainyot, Esq , B.D-S , Treas S^\, 

The Treasurer announcetl Ihc desire trluch hid been exprcsectl b} nianj 
members of the AcsoenUon, to contnbute to a fiimt for iJic etploration of 
antiquities, fur aiding tlic pubiication of important and expeii'iit c worts on 
antiquarian subjects, and for the other general purposes of tlic Association ; 
the following gentlemen hate already forwarded their contributions for the 
same. 


£ s J>. 


Hudsca Gamy, Esq . 

. 21 

Q 

0 

John Noms, Esq. . . 

. - 20 

0 

0 

L. II Petit, Esq . . 

. . 10 10 

0 

Archdeacon Burney . 

. 10 

10 

0 

Rev. Dr Spiy , . . 

10 10 


V\ ilUam Salt, Etq . . 

. . 10 10 0 

av^VJLsl 

Fr«i«i» Bauhall, Esq . 

. 2 

2 

0 

Rev. Uin Tltorntan . • 

2 

2 

0 

Joseph Arden, Esq . . 

. 2 

2 

0 

Sir James Boileau, Bail, 

2 

2 

0 

Dr Jephson 

. 2 

2 

0 

Edward Bndger, Esq . 

, 1 


0 

AVilham Chaliers, Esq • 

. J 


0 

Rev A W' Burnside ■ . 

1 


0 

T. W King, Esq . . 

. 1 


0 

Thomas Siaplctou, Esq 

. J 


e 

Count XIortara . . . 

. 1 



Bolton Coniey, Esq , . 

. 1 


0 

W. J BooCU, Esq . . . 

1 


0 

Ambrose Poynter, Esq 

, 1 


0 

Rev Nenlle White 

1 


0 

James iviiaiman, Ksq . 

I 


0 

Rev, J, LeeAVarner . . 

1 


0 


£ s o 


Walter ll&wVms, Esq. . . . 5 5 0» 
Afattbew Bell, Esq. ....550 
Sir John Swinburne, Bsrt. . 5 5 0 

Bcriab BotfieU. Esq , M P. .500 
Sir5ara« Aimesley ....BO® 


Heaty Phillips, Esq . . 110 

Charles P. BainveB, Esq . . I 1 0 
Br. John Lee ...... 1 0 0 

Chatlet KewtQQ, Etq . > . I 0 0 
J B Bergne, E^q. .... 1 0 0 

Aoguslos O'Bnen, Esq , M P. 10 0 
Miss Anns Gumey .... I 0 0 

John Hnitable, Esq .... I 0 0 

S S Rogers, Esq. «... I 0 0 

James Dearden, £sq .... 1 0 0 

John Didwetl, Esq .... I 0 0 

Iler Henry Defoe Balter , . I 0 0 

John Ssuih, Esq , L.L D . . I 0 ® 

— Mac Lellan, Esq .... 1 0 0 

Charles J Whatman, Esq. . . I 0 0 

P Pnee, Esq 1 0 0 

Allted White, Esq . . .10 0 


After the general meeting on Saturdiy, a select party, including Arch- 
deacon Biimcy, Dr Spry, Air. C.H SmilL, and Air. AVrigbt, paid a visit to 
the interesting cliorcb of Cbarllnoj, and were hindly and liDsputably enter- 
tained by tiie Rev. H R Aloody, vicar of Charlham. 
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TO inL SE>ESTErNTit CLNTUitirs By IIfnry Shaw, F S A 2>ol< 

impernl8%o Lonthn Pickcung, !8 1 1 

This ^e^y nttnctue Tml •tnperblv cmhellHlicd pullicilion presents tbe 
most instriictiTC senes of specimens of llie nit« niul clecoraliie nrli«ticpii3 
cesses of the miiUllc nges tint lias e\ei been oUercd to public allention 
it coraprnes ninety four chbointc plates, the greater number of which are 
very nchlj coloured and a profusion of clnractcristic woodcuts Tiie sub 
jects, selected at home and on the continent with mncli judgment, arcrepre 
sented Avith the skill and minute acairaty which itimps Jfr Slnw « pu 
hcations with so high a saluc, and renders them not mcielj elegant hWc 
hooks snitahle for the drawing room, but tieasuiics of curious and va ua c 
c information, to which the anliquaiy or the arti«t may coi stanllj lare 
recourse with fresh interest and advantage In a former pio Inttion u* 
talented artiH had given a few sinking examples of the taste di«i I 
our forefathers m the utensils or appliances of ouUnar) hfe, 'ucli as co 
nted the tabic or the dwellings of the higher chs'cs of societj , m 
pre«entwork he I as taken aw idci range, and brought tog<ll»er, as ac irouo 
logical series, an interesting selection of objects which are pre»erve i 
public and puvntc collections m England and abroad, scattered ir apa^^ 
and in mmy ca«cs scarcely accessible to the curious Bj 
executed with a degree of care and fidelity 1 ilherto unequalled, Mr 
now in some measure bupphed the deficiency so hcaMly felt m this conn 
by the student of medie\al art and antiquities England is the only 
in Europe which his up to the present lime formed no public collection i *' ^ 
trative of national art and speciaUy destined to recenc objects inlcrei>ti'’ 
from llic historicil associations attached to them personal relics M o' 
from their connexion with the memory of eminent characters m onci 
times, and not less to be pmed as supplying charactenstic exim] Id ^ 
gradual progress of art and taste from the earliest periods Jlr SInw 
mitenillj enhanced the iilue of bis work in tie eyes of the rngb b an i 
quaiy by thejudicious selection of numerous interesting memornls 
with the history of the realm Sucli are Ok. enamelled ring of Ftbc w 
the jewel which Alfred emsed to be made, and which he is suppdc w 
hue Io«t at the eicntf il pcriotl of his career, when he fled before the 
into tbe west , the contemporary porlmils of several of our moinH^l s *•* 
jiersonigcs of the blood royal and the nuplnl j resent of Ilenn ' ^ 

Anne Bolcm the elegiiit clock winch was purchased it Strawberry ' 
for Her Majc^ity the Queen 

It would be difllcult to mention any kind of art or dccoratiic procc^ 
pracii c d during tl c tncdiera! periol wliidi is not cxbibitud an 1 illf!*tralf 
in these lolumcH Tlicrc is scarcely any 1 ranch of anliquirnn 
upon which tl cy dc lu t tl row a new li_hl I y some of tin- \ iricd (jNaiJil 
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wluch embelHeh e\eTy page. Mr. Shaw has availed himself of the recent 
improvements in the process of printing in colours, hy the use of woodcuts : 
tlie effect is most satisfactory, the hrilliant initial letters and coloured deco- 
rations introduced in the lettcr-press, render it scarcely less atlractiv e to the 
eye than the plates themselves 

This work will prove particularly serticeable to those who mv estigate the 
details of costume, which are constantly found to be the most valuable key 
to the chronological arrangement of works of art during the middle ages. 
The examples of ecclesiastical cos- ^ 
tume, as also of sacred ornaments and 
appliances, are of a very interesting 
character, especially the mitre and 
vestments of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, preserved in the treasur}' of the 
c.athedral of Sena, where he resided 
for a time after his flight into France 
in 1104. The apparel of the Amice, of 
which a representation is here given, 
may serve as a specimen of the designs 
*of the embroider}' which adorns these 
curious relics. The colours, which 
alternate at short intervals, are red, 
blue, and green j the crosses, the run- 
ning dislgn on the border, and some 
other portions, appear to have been 
’ wrought with gold, whence embroidery 
of this kind received the appelhtlon 
auri/rlgum, or an orfrey. The width of 
the original appvrel is inches. The 
most curious object preserved at Sens, 

. as hiving belonged to Becket, is the 
mllro, of which Mr. Shaw has given a 
beautiful representation^ It appears to 
be thcnijtro n«n}?S;yj 7 in/ooftheRoinan 
Ccr^vonhl, which wav formed of tissue 
Ot“'^ld and embroidery, without any 
gems or phtes of gold and silver. It 
is adorned with a remarkable orni- 
ment, which was verj’ frcqucnllj in- 
troduced on the vestments of the Greek 
Church, and of which Eeveral examples 
occur on sepulchral hrav«e8 or other 
memorials In Enslind: this symbol, 
originallj formed by a combinvUon of 
the letter gamma four times repeated, 
wav lermeil GavimaiUoti I'ko confor. 

mity of fashion betw cen this mitre attrUmted to St. Thotuis, and the 
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lale lenmed Dr Milner, but a ^ ery emmcous notion of its real form is tlicre 
conveyed, imsmucb as the plate exhibits the design of one moiety of the 
mitre, is if it were developed, or as a flat object, instend of shewing it in the 
true perspective ThisdefecthasbeenpropcrlycorrectedmArr Slnw’sphte 



i lie student of nublnrj mtiqiiilies nnd costume Mill find in these lohmies 
n profusion of well cho«cn cvnmplcs some of which like the splendidly cm 
blazoned nionumenlal cfBgj of William Longuespee, at Salishur} , are of the 
highest interest ns specimens of ancient Dng)i:>h art This beaulifiil earlj 
worh of sculpture is formed of the grey marble which formerly was quarried 
ui^^al abundance at Corfe, and various places on the Dorsetshire coast 
The figure IS in great part IngWj polished, but was richlv painted nnd 
gilded throughout, ns a hvely portnilure of the wamor in his complete 
equipment Mr Shaw has bestowed much care and pains m the endeavour 
to give, from indication* which arc rtill to he found on certain parts of the 
stfituc, a restoration of the otigmal efleot It should be ob«cr\ed tliat all 
n» mimcntal cfisgics, of wbal material soever, of stone or wood of marble 
or alabaster, were, from the earliest penods down to the seventeenth cen 
turj invanablj paPtitcd and eildcd wi accordance with the proper colouring 
of the original co^tuinc An inletc^ling exhibition of the mihlarj accoutre- 
ment of a later pcnotl is afforded the delineation which is copied from 
the I ifc flf Ricl ar<l Deauchamp pre«crv«l in the British Museum It rc- 
prcscnt« a single combat with axes.wliicli took place at Verona hetwtcn 
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contrnnnce*? suited fof vrarfnrc with ll e sling and the cross how as well as 
manj other curious details are to be studied in tl e delineations faithfully 
copied by Mr Shaw It is surprising that in a countrj which makes its 
boast of the dominion of tl e seas no antiquary si ould hitherto have taken 
up a subject of research so fraught with curious intere«!t as tl e history of 
ancient shipping we may however anticipate that ere long this deficiency 
in national archteology will he supplied from the pen of Sir Samuel ‘McjTick • 
hj wl ose assiduous research another most obscure and mtneate subject has 
already been elucidated and whose valuable collection at Goodneh Court 
laid open with the utmost liberality to the student and the curious affords 
tie most instructive chronological senes of armour and arms which exists 
in Europe 

Tlie admirer of the quaint and elaborate works of the middle age 
gold mithff and enamellers will find in Mr Shaw s attractive plates many, 
objects of more than ordmarj interest One of tl e most elegant is the gold 
coronation spoon which is used for receiving the sacred oil from the 
ampulla at tl e anointing of the sovereign it is probable that this is the 
sole relic of the ancient regaha which has been preserved to the present 
time Its date is about the twelfth century A rich display of cbal ces 
crosses crosiers reliquanes and other sacred ornaments is given as also 
of elegant works destined for ord nary or personal use jewellery, arms 
the beautiful parcel gilt covered cups which served to garnish the court 
cupboard of the sixteenth centuiy and amongst them that unique specimen 
of German niello which is now 
preserved m the print room at the 
Bnh«hlMuseum The elegant little 
reliquary otwhicliarepreoenlation 
IS here offered to our readers is a 
work of the fifieenth century the 
original exists at Pans 

It would not he possible to advert 
m detail to allthe artistic procs’i^es 
rsfwl’ chspeo 

together Fainted glass illumi 
T)*' ed MSS tapestry and erahroid 
enes decorative pavements the 
sepulchral brasses and the incised 
slab as well as works of a 1 igher 
class of art such as the remarkable 
portraits of Ricl ard II at Wilton 
Margaret q leen of Scotland at 
Hampton Court and Francis I 
attrib ited to the pencil of Janet all 
are presented toaiewmr chvanetj 
The portrait of King Richard may 

be regalded as the mo«t curious pamtmg in the earl of Pembroke s 
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eollcctjon, and h Known by the etching executed by Holhr, which gives but 
aa imperfect idea of the onginal This picture 
has been cited as a specimen of painting in oil, the 
date assigned to it being 1377, thirty three jears 
previous to the supposed invention of the art by 
John ab Ej ck Mr Shaw, however, considers it to 
he painted in distemper, and supposes the resem 
blance to oil painting to be occasioned only by the 



varnish 

The scattered objects which are preserved in the 
mansions of the anstocraey mGreatBntain and must 
be regarded with special interest on account of bisto 
ncal associations which are connected with them, are 
very numerous Of an interesting little relic of this 
' description, which has now been brought to light bj 
Jlr Shaw, a representation 13 here submitted to our 
readers It is the penner, which as tradition affirms 
was left at M addington Hall by Henrj VI , dunne 
his wanderings inTorkshuc aftertbe fatal battle of 
Towton At Boltoci Hall, (he previous place ofhis 
concealment, he had parted willi his boots.bis Knife 
fork, and spoon The case for pens and mb, des 
lined to be appended to the girdle, u formed of 
leather, neatly ornamented with patterns in relief 
The process of impressing designs on leather soft 
cned by beat, and termed eiur hotuU), wasancientlj 
carried to singular perfection, and rendered avaHablt. 
for n vanety of purposes Defences formed of this 
tnalcnal supplied the place of the more cuoibersomc 
armour of iron plate, and greaves or “jambeus of 
coorbulj, which are mentioned bj Cliauccr.ns part 
of the equipment of Sir Tliopas, may be noticed on 
the monumental effigies of the period It is recorded 
that the figure of Henry T , which was exposed to 
public V lew during bis ob«eq«ics, was formed of aur. 
louilU The remarkable duribilitj of ornamental 
work imprc««cd upon leather hj such means, is 
shewn bj the aery curious specimens which have 
Icon discovered in Moorficlds, in positions where 
llioj bad been much exposed to damp they consist 
of shoes, btlu, and poucLca, and are preserved in 
the interesting collection which has been formed by 
Mr Charies Itoach consisting almost cxclu 

sivol) cfniitiqiiitK-s of every penod which have been 
Irni^hl in JjgJii jjj the city of Ijoiidon and its 


einirniis 


AtnVRT wvv. 
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An Analysis of Gothic AitcnixEcrunE, illusthated by Dea^vivcs 

MADE mOM ACTUAL JIeASUEEMENT OF EXISTING EXAMPLES THEOUGH- 

ouT England, and oAHEruiiT delineated to Sc^vle. R. & J. A. 
Beandon, Architects. Nos I. and 11. Zonf/oH, P. Richardson. 1844. 
We cannot better explain the object of this piihlication than by reprint- 
ing the first paragraphs of the Prospectus:— 

“ The M ant of a work on this important subject lias long been felt by the 
profession. The many beautiful pictorial works that are now being pub- 
lished are quite inadequate to the purpose, and seem designed rather for the 
amateur tlian for the architect: it is with the view of suppljing tliis defi- 
ciency and with the earnest hope of contributing a work of real \alue and 
interest to the libraries of scienUfic, professional, and practical men, that the 
authors ln\e been induced to place before the public the result of deep re- 
search and stud),lajing claim to nothing newer unallainable by otheis, but 
merely to a careful and patient investigation of the truly beautiful remains of 
Gothic arcliitecture in this country and an accurate representation thereof. 

“All the different examples will be classified according to their date, and 
when complete the woik will take that arrangement, but it is not proposed 
to publish them in chronological order. 

"Each subject will be accompanied wUb plans and ample sections of the 
mouldings, and ■ubeneTcr any particularly mteresling constructne feature 
occurs, it vvill be caiefully drawn out to a larger scale.’' 

The publication being intended chiefly for architects, we must not expect 
the plates to be made intelligible to unprofessional eyes; they are accord- 
ingly executed in such a manner, that few besides artliitccts can enter into 
the spirit of them, or take much delight in beholding them. Tliey are 
drawn on stone with a pen, in outline only, without any attempt at shadows 
or efiect, but fairly done in their way, with general accuracy and attention 
to details, sections of mouldings, &c. So far as the work has yet gone, we 
cannot say that the selection of subjects appears very judicious : it would 
be easy to point out finer examples of the respective st^ les. The u'»e of the 
term A’cnii-Nonmn on the first plate is unfortunate ; this term lias been 
always repudiated by our best-informed architectural antiquaries, and the 
Messrs Brandon have not shewn much discretion by commencing their 
work with the use of it. In this example, (a doorway from Orpington, 
Kent,) if the mouldings are drawn with tolerable accuracy, the style is much 
more Eailj English than Norman. Our limits forbid any detaded criticism 
of each pHte; we can only observe that several of the specimens are not 
pure specimens of the styles, but partake more or less of a transition 
character, and theiefore should not liave been selected as models ot the 
style. For instance, the distinction between the Decot ated windows at 
Clienies and Chesham, Bucks, and the Perpendicular window at Kings- 
woithy, H.ants, is*not apparent; the designs aie nearly the same, and the 
variation in the mouldings veij trifling; neither the one nor the other is a 
pure specimen of cithei style. Still, on the whole, the work deserves to be 
lecommended a« cheap .and n«eful. i ir r. 
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Tresco Drcoratiovb and Stuccoes or the CjiuRcnrs and pAtACBs in 
Italy, durino the Fitirentii and Bijcteentu Cevturifb Taken 
from the principal Works of the fjrcatc«t Painters, neicr before engra>ed, 
and containing a store of examples, patterns. SiC , fitted for the use and 
adoption of Architect^, Decorators, Manufacturers, and Dilettanti in 
Duilding With English Descriptions, by Louts Gruncr With fortj- 
five Plates John Murray, London 

The Natchal History, Antiquities, Manufactures, &c of the 
County op Stafford By Robert Gamer, P L S. 8ro., with many 
illustrations, pnee one guinea 

The Ecclesiastical Arcuitecture or Great BamiM, rnoH tns Con- 
quest to TUB Rsforsiatiov , illustrated by \icw«, plans, elevations, 
sections, and details. By Henry Boinuao and James Hndficld, orchi- , 
tects. Royal 4to , in Parts, each Ss bds Parts I and II , Norbury 
Church, Derbj shire , Parts lit and IV , Lamhley Church, Nottingham- 
shire , Part V , Castle Rising Church, Norfolk 

AfoNxme Ruins or the Coostt of YoiiRsoiitB, from Drawings made 
expressly for the work by Mr W. Richardson, architect, with copious 
Historical and Descriptive Notices by the Rev. Edward Churton, M A , 
Lithographed by G Hawkins. H Sunicr, York, Ackermann and Co , 
London Roy^ foho £1. Is, Proofs £l. lls Gd. Parts I, II. and 
HI The County of Yorkshire will be completed m about Six Parts, 
of four plates each 

Ecclesiastical Architectcrb or Italy, prom ths time of Constan- 
tine TO THE Fifteenth Century, with text by Henry Gaily Knight, 
Ecq , M P. Second Senes, SI plates £5. 5s 

Anbcdota Literaria, a collection of short Poems in EDgh«h, Latin, nnd^ 
French, illustrative of the Literature and Hi«lory of England in the 
thirteenth century, and more e-pecially of the condition and manners of 
the different cla««es of society Eldited by Thomas Wriuht, E'q 8vq 
78 6d 


History op Grittleton By the Rev J E Jackson, illustrated by 
engravings. 4to For the IVilts&tre Topographical Society. 

An Essay on TopoonAPiiicAt Literature, its province, attributes, and 
varied utility , with an account of the «ources, objects, and u'cs of na- 
tmnal and local records, with Glossaries of words u«ed in ancient M ilt- 
shire By J ohn Britton, F S A , &c 4to For the tltshre Topogra- 
phical Society 


An Account OF the Opening or the Roman Tumulus at Rouoham, on 
the 4th July. 1844 By the Rev J S Henslow 8 up ‘ 8vo 
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A SuvrLEMENT TO THE SdFFOLK TrATELLER; OB ToroOBAPtllCAL AND 
Genealogical Collections conckrnino that County. Compiled 
ty Augustine Page. In one voL, royal 8vo. Price to Subscribers, 
£1. 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, £2. 

The History and Antiquities op Dartford, with topographical notices 
of the neighbourhood. By John Bunkin, gent., M.A.S., in one vol. 8vo. 
with engravings. 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 
No. XXV. containing, 1. Unedited Autonomous and Imperial Greek 
Coins, by II. P. Borrell. 2. New Proposed Reading of certain coins of 
Cunobelin, by Samuel Birch. 3. On Bullion Currency, by W. B. Dick- 
inson. 4. On the term “ bar,” employed in African exchange compu- 
tation, by 'W. B. Dickinson. 5. On some Anglo-Saxon Stycas dis- 
covered at York, by C, R. Smith. 6 . Miscellanea. 7. Proceedings 
of the Numismatic Society, with engravings and w oodcuts. 8vo. 

An Olla Podrida, or Scraps, Numismatic, Antiquarian, and Literarj*. 
By Richard Smntlull, of Topsham, Devon. Large 8vo. London, 1844. 

ARCiiiEOLOoiA Aeliana, orMisccRaneousTiacts rAalmg to imb- 

llshedbytbe Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vol. III. 
Fartiii. 4to. 1844. 

Fboceedinos of the Rotal Irisu Academy. Vol. xix. Part II. 

ABcnxoLOOiA. Vol. XXX. Part II. 4to. London, 1844. 

pROCEEDINQS OP THE SOCIETY OP ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON. Nos. I. and 

II. 8vo. London. 1843-4. 

A Series of Monumental Brasses, extending from the reign of Edw. I. 
to that of Elizabeth. Part XiV. By I. G. and L. A. B. Waller. 

The Antiquities of Crosby Hall, including an Historical and Descrip- 

. tive account of the Building, from the foundation to the present period, 
with fifteen line engravings. By Henry J. Hammon, Architect. 4to. 

Lectures on Heraldry, in which the principles of the Science are fami- 
liarly explained, and its application shewn to the study of History and 
Architecture, illustrated by numerous drawings of various kinds of armo- 
rial bearings, badges, and other devices, including those of the Kings 
and Queens of England, with an exammatlon of the causes which are 
said to have given rise to their adoption. By A. Barrmgton, M.D., 
fcap. 8vo., 78. 6^d., or with the plates, coloured, lOs. 6d. 

Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. By C. O. Miiller. 
Translated from the German by J. Leitch. 8vo., 12s. 

Qq 
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A History op Illcminated Boors, from the 4th to the 17th century. 
By H. N. Humphreys Illustrated by a senes of specimens, consisting 
of an entire page of the exact size of the ongmal, from the most cele- 
brated and splendid MSS Pnnted m gold, siirer, and colours To be 
completed in about 24 iVts. Pitt I., Imperial 4to., 12s , large 
paper, 2Is. 

A SuRTET oP STApPORnsBiBB ; contaiiung the Antiquities of that County, 
By S Erdeswich, Collated with MS. copies, and with addibons and 
corrections illu«trative of the History and Antiquities, by the Bev. T. 
Harwood, D D New edibon, considerably improved, 8vo. pp. 694, 
8 plates, cloth, 253. 


BECENT ABCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS —FRENCH 

MxjfoiREs VS M SociBTx CES Ai«TrQDAiRSs SE e’Opsst. Ann^B, 1843. 
Poibers 8vo 1844. 1 Catalogue du hlue^e, 2. Stance Pubhque. 
3. L' Amphitheatre, ou Ics Arincs de Poitiers, par M. le baron Bourg- 
nor de Layre. 4. Essai sor les Laoteroes des Morts, par M, A. de 
Cba«tcigner. 5. Statuts et Usages de I’ancienne Ahbaye de hlontier* 
nenfde Poitiers, par M R€det. 6 Memoire sur la Bataille de Moncon* 
tour, par M Ailonneau 7. Attnbubon de quelques Tiers de sol d’or 
su Poitou, par M. B. Fdlou 8. Becherches sur ua Tiers de sol d’or 
jaedit de hlelle, frapp^ as type Yisigotb, par A. de Chaateigoer. 
9, Compte Benda des Stances dn Coogres ^cblologique de Poitiers. 

Bullstins m la SocrsTs dks AKnquAiEEs vs l’Odest. Annies, 
1844-46. Poibers. 8\o. 1844. 

Bulletin de la Societe des Antiquaires de Picardib. Annie, 1844. 
No, 2. Amiens. 8to. 1844. 

Essai soa tzs Noms Proprbs Normanps, par M. de Gerville. F.SA , 
&c. 4to. Caen, 1844. 

hloNcwEYTs Bo>IAI^8 d’Alleatjme, par M. de Gerville. Talognes. 8 to. 
1814. 

LeTTRK sun L'ARCniTECTCRS DES EOUSES LU DaPARTEMEirr DE LA 
JMawirf, Bp ilii'Tailft 

Bevcb NciiiSMATiqcR, publile par E. Cartier et L. de la Saus«aye. 
Annee, 1844. No. 3. 1. Attribution d'une midadle gauloise h 
dincjm Senonum , par M. Ad. de Longplrier. 2. Becherches ear les 
Ipoques ct 8ur les cau«cs de riims«ton de T ie» ffrave en Italic , par JI. 
Ch. Lenonnont. 3. Ttera de Sol d'or inedit de Sigcbcrt 1% roi d’Ans- 
trasic; parM. FUlon. 4. Catalogue d’une dicourertc de aionnaics du 
niO)en-ige faite dans la crypte de Salnt-Eutropc, de Gaintes, Ic 10 Mai, 
1843; par M. dc Chastcigner. 5. Bulletin Bibhographique. 6. Mi- 
dges, 8vo. Paris. London, Mr. Cart, 65. Prince’s Street, Leicester 
Square, 
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RtPPORTA LA, SoCIETE DCS AnTIQUAIRES DC LA MORINIE SUPlcS Fouillcs 

AtcU^ologjqucs que son Comite de Boxilogne a fait ex4cuier in 1842 
Saint Omer, 8vo 1843 

AxTiaCITES BE PoLOONE, DE LiTUAME CT DC SlAVOME CXpliqUCCS pat 
Joachim Lelervcl, par livraisons, 8^o Pans et Bniselles 
IsOTICE HiSTORIQUE SDR LE ClIATEAD DE LA VlLLC DE BoOLOQSE, par 
31 Fran9ois 3Iorand 8vo Boulogne, 1843 

Facsimile de L E\avgeliaire Slaae de Reims, vDtoAiREMEhT 
LOMME Texts du Sacre public par J B Silvestre Traduit de Slave 
en Latin et precLd4 d une disscrtatioa cn forme dc preface par B Kopitar 

CoirpiEoNE Historiqde et "Monomentale, par Lambert de Balljpier 
2 Tols gr jn 8, with plates and woodcuts 12s 


RECE\T ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS —GERMAN 

OrVAMESTIK DCsMlTTELALTERSACSlTAttEMUNDSlCILIEK r J 0 Cra 
mer 2 Heft 4to Regensburg 73 

Tracutev d CiiRisTLicuEK MiTTELALTERs V J Hefner I Ablh 
7 Lief 11 Abtli 9, 10 Lfg III Abth 7 Lfg 4to hlannheim Ss 

■ ' ' ' - Edition on fine large 

paper, beautiful!} coloured, each number £1 

Gotuiscues ABC Bucn, das ist LEtiRsucn der GRURDRcaELK des 
G oTniSCltEK StYLS DKD InSOESOKDCRE der GoTinsCllEK ARCntTECTDR 
r Pr Hofistadt 3 u 4 Lief Imp fol In portfolio Frankfurt Ed 
splend £3 12s •—Lief 5 eompletiog the work, will be published in 
the summer 

Denkuale DER Badkunst DEs MiTTELALTERs IN Sachsen V L Puttnch 
Impl 4to II 1 Leips Subs 13s Od Chinese Pap £1 Os Cd 

Altieutscher Bildersaal MIT 24 Kerr v J Bader 8vo Carlsr lOs 

Jahebucher des Vereiks von Alterthdmsfrednden in Rhein 
LANDS IV 8vo Bonn 7s 

3Iittheiidno der Antiquar Geselzscjiaft in ZoRicn V 2 with 
plates 4to Zur £I 10s 

Zeitschript roRDEDTSenrs Altertuom hrgs v 31 Hadpt 4 vols 
No 1 and 2 8vo Leipz Os 


ARCHAEOLOGICAl^ WORKS PREPARING FOR 
PUBLICATION 

Pebranzabdloe, with an Account of the Present and Past Condx 
T ioN op the Oratory op St Piban in the Sands, and some remarks 
ON ITS probarle Date, together with a General Introduction to 
THE Early Ecclesiastical Antiqdities op Cornwall Bj the 
Rev W Haslam, B A , Curate of Perranzahuloe With several illus 
trations Small 8vo London, Van Voorst 
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Sy Suisertflton 

TuE Military AstiatriTiES of KE^T By the Rev Beale Post B C L , 
of B\ dews Place, near Alaidstone In 2 rols , 8to , vnth Maps and 
Engravings 

By Suhsenpiion 

Illcstbatiovsopthe AiOto SaxosCoivage Tobecompletedinabout 
eight quarterly parts The support of thoac who are interested in the 
subject IS respectfully requested by D H Haigh Leeds 

By Subscription 

Av Essay ov the Celtic Languages compapee> amongst themseltis, 
AND considered l*t THEIR AptlMTY WITH THE OTHER LANGUAGES OF 

the Caucasian Stock By Dr Carl Meyer of Rinteln This Es'ay 
obtained the pnze of eighty guineas at the Eisteddvod of the Aher 
gavenny Cymreigyddion October 1842 In one volume 8vo Pnce 
to subscribers not to exceed lOs Subscribers names received by the 
pubbsber M Rees Llandovery, or by Messrs Longmans London 

By Subscription 

A IIlSTORT OP THE IsLAND OP BaRBADOES FROM THE EaBUEST PERIOD 
TO THE Present Time compiled from Fubbc and Pnvate Record* 
Printed M orks Ac , containing a Distinct Account of each Fonsb, Avith 
Genealogical Tables of the respective faroOies now or fonnerly resident 
there Agncultural and Ecclesiastical Ilistory of the Island Engravings 
of Churches Iloosea hlonumeoU Portraits Ac By W D Bruce, Esq 
Subscnbets names to be sent to Messrs Richols and Son 

By i^uiscripfion 

The Matlral Ststem op Architectcbe as opposed to the Artipiclal 
System op the present day, with lUostralions m I vol Royal 8vo 
M iHiam Pettit Griffith F S A , Architect 

HisTORr AND Description or the parish of Kington St ilrcriAEt 
WrtTsniRE with a Mesioir op the Life and Times of John 
Aubrey illustrated by a map of the parish, and a portrait of Aubrey 
By John BnUon F S A , Ac Forthe fniisktre Topoyraphtcai Society 

A J5BIEP IIisTOsy OP THE Fabish OF Stowtino Kent, contamiDg some 
account and drawings of the aotiqu ties lately discovered there By the 
Rev F ■\Vfcnch In 2 ports 8ro 

Drawings anti Descriptiovs op the eately discovered Sarcophagi 
AND Remains op the Knights Ceueadebs in the Temple Chcrcu 
London Bv Edward Richardson, sculptor Folio Pnce to sub- 
scribers one guinea plain or a guinea and a half tinted proofs Sub- 
senbers names to be sent to the author, 6 Hales Place, South Lambeth 

The CncRcii op Sr John tiie Evangelist, in the Preish op Slym 
BRiDot, IN THE CoLNTY Of Geoccesttr InrojalSvo Subsenbers 
names to be sent to F ^l1)lctt, Esq , architect, Haresfitld Court near 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

[Tlie fjllowlog rtper, vhich will form an •ppropti^lr lotrodoction to thp compirtioii of tbe flrit ypar 
of oar Journal, wai Intended to b* read in the Kblorienl Section at t)is Meeting at Cantcrbur}', 
bat was aecideatl/ mislaid bj the Secretary of the Sectional Cuiamitiee ] 

A^IT 1 CIPATI^G fiom the liigh auspices under ivhich The* 
British Archceological Association 1ms commenced its career, 
that it will speedily establisli for itself a very important and 
permanent position in regard to the htemtiiro and antiquities 
of the country, I ha\e \entm:ed to throw together a fen sug. 
gestions upon its future destination and management. 

Called into existence by the strong and gcneinl feeling that 
the objects about ulucli it proposes to interest itself have been 
far too long and most injuriously neglected, it will not be 
snflicient to remedy the c\il, so far ns may yet bo practicable, 
by redeeming these objects from oblivion, unless pains be 
taken, at the same time, to classify and piescrie them If 
Britisli, Celtic, Koninn, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and other 
remains, are only to be brought to partial light and scattered 
thioijgliont a number of pnvate collections and receptacles, 
we might almost ns v ell refrain fioni our researches Allotting 
to eiery one a few specimens and a mouthful of intelligence 
can never achieve a national undertaking; and if wc intend 
our labours to be adequately useful, ue must, from the ^e^y 
beginning, prepare, and lay tlie foundation for a j\Iuseiim to 
concentrate and arrange the products of our in\cstlgatioiis 
Without this, written description would but poorly cflect the 
ends uc Iia\c in \icw, mV. the cngcndciing and extending 
of a disposition to discoNcr and take care of the relics left 
by our ancestors from the earliest dates, tlie recording and 
doing lioiiour, to those uho unite uith ns in this pursuit, 
and the ample and judicious disposal of the mciiioiinls by 
means of winch tlie manners and historj of hygone ages arc 
made J^noMii ^^'llcn uc consider the great pleasure uifh 
K r 
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^luch every intelligent peison evammes even a few rnie and 
cunous specimens, T\e may imagine the intense delight which 
would be afforded by an enlaced museum, containing every 
variety of the antiquarian remains which our island discloses 
By the success which may attend our own exertions, by gifts 
from patriotic individuals in possession of similar treasiu-es, 
and by the exchange of duplicates and Iibeiality towards 
others, there cannot be a question but that u ithm the space 
of a very limited peiiod, the BiitisU Arclueological Association 
would be enabled to exhibit a iich, iiistiuctue, and moat in- 
teresting Institution of this kind 

Settled in the metropolis, it would be a focus of meeting 
I and intercourse for members , and out of it ought to grow 
opportunities for cultivating both indmdiml benefits and 
general good In due season and attached to it, an 
Aichaeological Club might be formed, and literature and 
science be found no unfit allies to the nmon of social gratifi- 
cation in the interchange of mind directed to the criioida- 
tion of points in common mth all Co operation, instead of 
insulation, would become our order of the day ; and the result 
would soon appear in the most satisfactoiy waj that an English 
antiquary coiud wash 

And let it be remembeied that science and literatnie are 
the only true republics impenious to “ Claris” doubt or censure 
The equality is a noble one, and such a Club as I have alluded 
to w ould need no canvassing foi tlie adnussion of members, 
no ballot boxes to guard against tlie ingress of the unwoithy 
Being enrolled m the Biitish Arclueological A'^sociation would 
be title enough , for the simple fact of being devoted to pur- 
suits of this description, ought to be admitted as pioof of in- 
tellectual ability and respectability, which should make the 
candidate, lowest perhaps in the gifts of station and fortune, 
an eligible associate, fiiUy as fai as such institutions require, 
exa’Aud on nmV and ftie most powerful m 
wealth Tor how graceful are the contentions in these re 
publics ' The highest ambition of the humblest jostles no 
supenoi, creates no feai, excites no envj The utmost efforts 
of the loftiest, only endear them to their feUow-workers in the 
sime emulative line, and as a touch of natuie makes all men 
km, so may we truly say of literary cultivation, it disposes 
all men to friendliness and mutual assistance In our Club, 
then, peeis would have no dislike to meeting with the well- 
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informed husbandman, nor the heads of the Clmrch with the 
unpresuming lay-brother. A cairn or a barrow would make 
them companions; and os we have hinted ^Tlth respect to 
minds imbued with and regulated by a love of research and 
similarity of intelligence, there would not be the slightest risk 
of undue or incongruous intrusion 

In connection with the Museum a Library would be indis-* 
pensable ; and it is reasonable to expect, from donations, that 
it would speedily be one of valuable reference . and, as in the 
formation of the Museum, an exchange of duplicates might 
add greatly both to its estabbshment and increase But it 
will b^e said, that though these may be desiderata, they must 
be attended ^vlth cost; and where are the funds to come 
from? In answer, I would state that the Club, even at a 
moderate entrance-fee and annual subscription, in comparison 
with other clubs in London, would well support itself. But 
as an adjunct I would suggest that eveiy member who fre- 
quented the ^luseum and Library, should pay ten shillings for 
eve^ year he availed himself of their resources. Perhaps it 
might further be deserving of consideration how far the social 
accommodations of the Club could be placed at the disposal of 
members visiting the metropolis from the country, and seeking 
at the same time to consult what the Association had accumu- 
lated, and to mingle more freely with the associates in town than 
they could do if scattered in hotels and lodging-houses. Sup- 
posing that out of the vast number of gentry, clergy, and pro- 
vincial antiquaries, with whom we are courting a steady inter- 
communication, there are hundreds who only come to London 
occasionally and for brief periods, it is not easy to overrate 
the pleasure and economy of such accommodation as could thus 
be readily provided, with saving to them individually, and 
profit to the fimds of the general body. 

In the event of these hints being adopted and acted upon, 
the yearly revenues of the Association would be large enough 
to bear the expense of antiquarian operations upon a greater 
scale than could otherwise be undertaken. There would be 

1 . The voluntary subscriptions. 

2. The guinea subscriptions at the anniversaries. 

3. The ten shillings for the use of museum and hbrary. 

4 The entrance-fee for the club ; say five guineas. 

5 The annual payments to it: and 

G. .The occasional payments of country’ visitor's 
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Fiom all winch somces combined there cannot he a question 
but that a aei-y important amount would be annua!I;y raised 
conducing much to the comfort and information of members 
and to the extension and prosperity of the Association and 
leaving a surplus for such purjioses as tune and experience 
pointed out as expedient foi peifecting the design 

A severe illness haiing pievented me from the much antici 
pated enjoyment of the British Arclneological Meeting at 
Canterbury but rejoicing to heai of the sure foundations it 
has laid for the fulfilment of all I have hoped from the insti 
tution I beg lea\ e to add a few words to the hasty sugges 
taons I had thus far committed to the Secretaries (with the 
intention of revising and extending) should thej be deemed 
worthy of being read 

Jily purpose is only to request my fellow members not to 
be stnitled by any of my propositions and Jibe all the sceptics 
in legard to new views or plans start hastily mto opposition 
to whit tliey may at first sight think impncticableonnappbc 
able Rome was not budt in a day nor is there one of these 
hints for the fiituie offered except for mature delibeiation as 
the Society uses in powei and impoitance Ivor is there one 
of them so connected with the rest that if deemed worthy 
it might not be adopted whilst the others were postponed or 
dismissed 

But I tiust I may be permitted to say that none have been 
rashly throwai out nor indeed without much consideration 
and had I not been so ranch to my legret disabled by sick 
ne&s from taking part in the proceedings I should have been 
ready with strong arguments to support the opinions I have 
ventured to indicate Ivo inconsiderable expenence in the 
formation and early care of wow gieat National Associations 
may I tiaist entitle what I have put together however roughly 
to be thought of m duo tune wot as vague or sangume specu 
lations but jarts or icheeh which may be incorporated into 
this great antiquarian machme with advantage to its practical 
woiking and with satisfaction to all who may take an interest 
in eiilaigmg and improving its operations 

Praying at any rate forgiveness for the impeifections of a 
sick couch I heartily congratulate the Association on the 
‘'plendid result of its hr&t public effort Esto perpetua 

w jerovn 
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PROM ILLUA[IN\TED MANUSCRIPTS 



1 W« tm«a esftiie; ana«l —sausMSU SaN 1.3 Ad/l-t. tc U f 

AVe lia\e already gneu some lustnnces of the valuable 
assistance to be derived from the litemtuie and from the 
illuminated manuscripts of the middle ages, especially in 
treating of the domestic and railitarj nrclntectuie of the mid- 
dle ages llie piesent article will be confined to one book 
(an illuminated MS in three volumes), preserved now in the 
British Museum fMSS AdihtNos 10,292,10,293, andl0,294), 
containing the senes of romances relating to the San Graal 
and the Round Table, vnitten in rreiich prose by Robert de 
Boiron and Walter Mapes Onr first figure, one of the earlier 
liiaEQiiisiiGm IS th& Srst yohiste <7if the booX sihifJed te, is s 
curious representatu e of a master and Iuj> tv\ o w orknien em- 
ploy ed in cutting inci'jed monumental slabs The chapter to 
which it belongs is entitled m the MS , que me duchotse 
fei tailhcr les tombes el lee leilres escrire , and it goes on to 
infoini us how the duchess sent foi workmen far and near 
{elle vianda et and “caused them to wnte 

on eacli of the tombs letters winch told how each had come by 
his death ” It is important that to one of these tombs the 
senbe has givep a date, 1316, wluch theic can bo no doubt is 
that of the jear m which these illuminations were eucuted, 
and this gives a still grcatci value to the aichitcctural infor- 
mation dhc} imv convev 
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Oul second figure 
IS a good illustration 
of what AN as said in 
our last number on 
the juxtaposition of 
the hall and cham 
her in houses of 
the thu-teenth cen 
tury as described 
in the fabliaux of 
that age The chap 
ter to which it be 
longs IS entitled Un 
SI que Gal pat ole 
a Lancelot en nne 



dtanihre d h cKe u » 

vaher les aiendoient cn la sale and tho hall is lepresented 
open on one side in order to exhibit the knights avithin, while 
the door of the chamber shews us the king in conversation 
with Lancelot The next cut (fig S ) furnishes an exceedingly 
good picture of a house 
of the beginning of the □ 

fourteenthcentury(tlic T * 

age of the MS )* it is 1 | |[|| j^i 

entithd IJjm quc Zan ' | |j 

celotrontlesfersdune | | | N 

/enesire et 81 enfre de | = I 

denspourgesxTavoccla ! ' -t -IBJI t | 

royne The queen has [ I Si , i I 

informed Lancelotthat |' - ‘ ‘ f t ~ i 1 

the head of her bed ; | ' 1 | 

lies near the NvmdoNN 1 1 ] I \ ' ' ' I 

of licr chamber, and ^ ■ // l '^w Zjl. M 

that he may come bj 

night to the windoNN, > Ano«..ft<.muB » -r* 

Avmcli IS defended bj an iron grating to talk with her, and ‘^lie 


‘ T1 e cut tho shews the « rapl« font of Pnmo lerrn foil tur 

’''•l'ou«*e'fen ofihegieit Instrsct m I)e ude fundsn ent njsct r 

of iheth rt enih ce tury (AIS Reg 3 1 o«t psrie f« erig ur 

^ * f'’hl80) snsipl sbet csll st ofnsmes I) versa l*aue» a nterponu t r 
thlngv snd the r deOnl on* gveslle Tect n superpon lur 

■ n wing sccount ofs houte — Quad a a esi 

Domu* > c cd fieslur 
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tells him that the m all of the adjacent hall is in one part weak and 
dilapidated enough to allow of his obtaining an entrance through 
It, but Lancelot prefers breaking open the giating m oidei 
to approach directly into tlie chamber, to passing thiough the 
liall, m which it appears in the sequel that tlie seneschal Sir 
Kay was sleeping for the puipose of acting as a spy on the 
queen’s conduct It is an interesting draiving, even in its 
details, for the door of the hall exhibits the lock, knocker, and 
hinges of that time, and the roof is a perfect example of early 
tiling The chimney also is distinguished by a peculiar style, 
which inns tluough all the diawings m this MS , and may be 
compared with that of the house in the seal engra\ed m our 
last numbei Over Lancelot’s head is the soler, with 
window In addition to the passages aheady cited from the 
fabliaux relating to the solei, or upper floor, it may be observed 
that it appeals to have been in the thirteenth century apro- 
\erbial characteristic of an avaricious and inhospitable person, 
to shut his hall door and live in the soler 
Encor escommem je plus 
Riche homme qui ferme son hits, 

Lt ra mengier m sober sus^ 

. We have a very elegant example of the chimney in fig 4, 
lepresentiug part of the house of a knight, whose wife has 
an intngue with one of the heroes of 
these romances, King Claudas Tlie 
knight laid watch to take the king as 
he was in the lady’s chamber at night, 
but the king being made awnie of bis 
danger, escaped by the chambei 
window, while the knight approached 
by tlie hall door — the illumination of 
which this IS a fragment represents — 
que h roys Claudas s enfmt par 
im imfenestre, par le sxgnour de I ostel 
quit veoit ventr 

The inanuscnpt from which we are quoting contains many 
interesting illustrations of the minor castellated buildings, of 
which some despnption was given in our former article, repre- 
senting the manner in which the toweis, &-c wcrcioofed, with 
the wood works on the top In one of the romances a duke of 

• ^ Wfiglt* Vnecdota I ttmm p Cl 
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Chrence ^\andels in 
a ^ 00(1 till at length 
he finds a beaten 
path a\ Inch leads him 
to a clcaM or little 
castle {ei toil qml y 
auncastelet) Ihis 
castle as in ap 
pearance very strong 
for there were good 
ditches round it full 
of uater and near 
^le ditches were great 
*roetlhs anduonder 
fully strong and after 
there were walls won 
derfully strong and 
thick and lofty and 
they uere as tcinfe as 
chalk’^ The duke 
rides up to the outer 
gate which he finds open and without guard — et c esioit la 
bertesce (lesous Ics fos'^ca — he passes through it into the witI * 
and ndes up to the gate of the baiUe or body of the bnilduig 
winch was closed** He knocks hard and the \alet* comes of 
whom he asl s a lodging Our cut (fig 5) shens — Ensi 
h due de Clarence patole au vallet a ie porte die castcl 
ha\ e here the ditch and fence apparently of strong u ooden pah 
sades surrounding the court with the foi tifiecl tower (or hreiesce) 
defending the budge abd (within it) the castle or bod} of the 
building We might be led by the w ords of the text to suppose 
that the walls of the castles were whitewashed or painted 
and in a translation of Grosteste s Chasteau d Amour m a 
MS of the end of the fourteenth century (MS Bibl Egeiton 
in Mus But No 928) the walls of a castle are spoken of 
as being painted of three coloius — 

Therfur a caste! 1 as the 1 ng « ade at 1 s de\j« 

Ti at thai * i ever Irede assa t t)f nnj enemys 

♦ ParwimhU tjclscis luse totmull fotl rt e pis et ha t 4 gra t mervell et 
fori! quar I y a o t boni fosses entonr et eslo nt au s blanc co n ne cro e 
pU ns d a gue et p is bto t grans roe I a * E pu s env en a ]a po tr del b 11 
rt f rt 4 ii^tnt n erve lie et aprisionti m r q fee is e ot • nerd 
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He sette hit on a whit rocbe thik and hegh, 

AYith gode djkes al aboute depe and dregh^ 

5Ien may never with no craft this castil doun myne, 

Ne may never do harme to hit no maner engyne. 

This castil is ever fui of love and of grace, 

. To al that any nede has socour and solace. 

Four toures ay hit has, and kernels fair, 

Thre bailliees al aboute, that may no|t apair ; 

Nmither hert^ may wele thinke ne lung may wel telle, 

Al the bounty and the bente of this ilk castelle. 

Seven barbicans are sette so sekirly aboute. 

That no maner of sholmg may greve fro withoute. 

This castel is paynted tcUhout with thre maner colours, 

Hede brennand** colour is above toward the fair tours, 

Meyne colour is y-myddcs of }*nde and of blewe, 

Grene colour be the ground that never changes hewe. 

The poem goes on to state tliat internally the walls are 
painted white. 

In another part of our romances we learn how Sir Iwaiii 
loses his way similarly in a wood, and liow he finds a path 
which leads him to the castle of a poor gentleman on the border 
of the focest. He hastens thither because he hears a horn 
sounding for assistance. He finds the hretBske open, and a 
young man i^vallef) 


horn. It appears 
that this castle is 
occupied by the 
y oung'mnn, his mo- 
ther and sister, and 
a small number of 
or liouse- 
v’ants, and 
that a party of rob- 
bers from the fo- 
rest have succeM- 
ed in surprising it. 


inkillinghisniQtlicr 
and the servants, 
and in outraging his sister, he alone having taken refuge in 

« » ilrj f heart. * burning. 


and arc occupied 


Serjeants 
hold ser 


in the upper part 
who is soimdingthe 
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the breteske Sir Iwnin rushes into the court and attacks the 
robbers, while the young man having obtained a bow shoots 
down upon them from his place of refuge Tlie cut, fig G, 
(see previous page) represents — qne Yicains se combat 
en t casiel as larons Wc have here ogam the court sur- 
rounded by the ditch and fence of wooden palisades, {qut estoit 
close de haute lande et de bona /oases grans etpar/ons,) and the 
castellated residence within The latter appears to consist 
simply of the hall, (indicated by its two large windows,) the 
entrance of which is in the tower, on the right end of it, 
while the chambers occupy tlie tower at the other end, and 
a watch tower rising above the other buildings 

last illumination we select from this MS is a bridge 
watli a bieteske, or tower of defence, it is desenbed in the 
rubric as being ien hretcskiet' 'Ihe sequel of tlie stoiy, how- 
ever, seems to mdi 
cate that it was a 
ford, with a breteske 
orfort on the sliorc'* 

The wood work a 
bovo 18 very clearly 
delineated In the 
middle ages, bridges 
were generally, and 
fords sometimes, 
defended by for 
tresses of tins de 
scnption the object 
of which was not 
only to hinder the 
advance of an enemy, 
but also to enforce the toll levied upon travellers (especially 
meichants) passing over the bridge or fo^d^ or sailing along 
the nver The following cimous account of an enchanted 
city, taken from a Cambridge MS of the English romance 
of Bevis of Hampton, describes the bridge ivith its tower 
of defence 



• Eoii que j cheval ers ben vmt 
ae»ant j pont li quel esto t ben bretea 

a^e J jor iTint quil 
rent d une lau We et basse et quant il 


eienent & 1 laue st n t voenC po nt de pont 
me s J gu4 i avoit et desus cbel gu4 
d autre part eato t une bertesque baute si 
eato t 1 iaue close dc haut palis ben une 
arch e enter le bertesque * 
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Soche a cj te was noone undur sonne, 

Hyt was never nor sdialle be wonne 
Ther be abowte syxty gatys y-^Tys, 

And .Ij brygges and .y portcolys ; 

O^’yr the >vatnr ys a brygge of braise, 

Man and beste tber-ovyr to passe ; 

Whan ony bestys there over gone, 

Osbellys ryngyng fatyth hyt thane. 

At the brjgge ende stondyth a iotcre, 

Peyntyd wyth golde and asewre ; 

The toret was of precy us stony s, 

Hyche and gode for thenonys, T weight. 


OiY UJXEB MASOA^BV OF BRICiC 

AND STONE. 

The specimens of ancient masonry we meet witli in this 
country, of a date anterior to the thirteenth centur}', exhibit 
such a diversity of construction as to lead to the inquiry, 
whether there are any deckled marks of discrimination which 
we may apply so as to affix to each its proper epoch and 
character, W'hether as belonging to the ancient British, the 
Roman, the Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Norman era. 

It is doubtful whether W'ebavc any remains of early masoniy' 
to evince that, jirior to the Roman invasion, the use of lime in 
a calcined state mixed w’lth water and sand, or any other sub- 
stance, so as to form an adhesive cement by which stone could 
be joined to stone, w as known to the ancient inhabitants of this 
island. On the contraiy, in most of the existing remains of 
ancient British masonry, or those w hich may be presumed to be • 
such ; in the stone walls with which some of the fortified posts 
of the Britons arc surrounded, or nearly so; in the vestiges of 
their huts or dw ellings, which arc still in some places appa- 
rent ; in their structures of a sepulchral class formed of large 
and irrcgnlar-^iapcd stones, sucli as the cromlechs, where one 
huge flat but irrcgular-shnpcd stone is raised in an inclining 
or horizontal position on the points or edges of other large and 
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irregular sliaped stones placed on edge, by means of winch a 
rude chamber is formed , or the cistvaens constructed m like 
manner, whether found singly or in a continuous range of cells 
u ith a rude passage between e*«5h to connect them, the Avhole 
being composed of stones set on edge supporting other flat 
stones as a loof or coveiing and then coated over with eaith 
we find a total absence ot any thing like mortar or cement 
Even at Stonehenge, where the stones have been worked by 
the tool where the trihthons exhibit tbe mortice and tenon, 
and could only have been upraised by mechanical force of 
considerable power no tiaces of cement or mortar are visible 
If there is any instance in which the existence of masonry 
•^Qgmented with lane occurs in this country before the Romans 
formed a settlement within it, such was an exception to the 
general rule 

On the summit of Worle Hill near Weston super Mare, 
Somersetshire, very extensive remains of ancient British 
masonry are visible This hiU forms a ridge about three 
miles in length, the western point piojects like a promontory 
into the Biistol channel, and this point is cut off from the 
remainder of the hill by a senes of sunk ditches, and two 
btono walls, one behind the other in parallel lines crossing the 
lull from north to south, and these walls are continued along 
the southern face of the summit of the lull in a westerly direc 
tion, and in other parts where the declivity of the fact of this 
part of the hiU is not formed by a precipitous lock, as it is in 
great measure on the north side 

It IS very difficult to ascertain from the present appearance 
of this walling its original height or breadth exposed to the 
storms of centuries acting on a bleak and elevated situation, 
and composed of loose stones without mortar, this rude 
masonry, if so it may be called, now presents the appearance 
of a ruinous rampart or bank of irregular shaped stones , for 
the upper part of the w all having been displaced and thrown 
down, either bj human violence, or by the natural force of the 
winds, or probably by both, the base is increased in width, 
a'hilst the height is diminished, and the original masonry of 
the lower part of the wall is concealed by the stones thus 
ejected from the upper part, so that in one part the stones 
co\cr the base to the extent of sixty feet m breadth, and tlic 
bank now rises to the height of ten or fifteen feet externally, 
and to the height of fixe or six feet intemall) Here aiH there 
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however the loose stones having been cleared away, the 
masoniy of the is visible, and this discloses a regular 
surface or flat facing of irrcgular-sliaped stones put togetlier 
without mortar, few of the stones being larger than what a 
man might lift, and as far as can he judged, the thickness of 
the walls thus constructed may be from eight to ten feet. 

Within the area enclosed by these walls is a space of about 
twenty acres, this has been planted with trees, and in the 
course of a few years many interesting fcatmes will be oblite* 
rated, or. nearly so, but at present numerous small pit-hke 
cavities or excavations of a circular form ore visible, most ol 
them no more than from five to six feet in diameter, though 
some are of a larger size. Many of these arc now filled with 
stones, and there is, I think, little doubt but that these cavities 
are the sites of the huts of the ancient Britons, and that the 
stones with which they arc filled arc those of the walls ; whilst 
this apparent reason may be assigned for the formation of 
these cavities, that they sen'cd as a protection from the cold 
and bitter winds of the wintry stoims to which this elevated 
site was much exposed. 

Some of these excavations arc nine or ten feet in diameter, 
and in some places there appears to have been a continuous 
* range or cluster of huts, or one much larger than usual, and 
in one place on the south-east side of this inclosed area is a 
space, whether of a circular or square form can now with diffi- 
culty be ascertained, sixteen or eighteen feet square or in 
diameter. In one part arc the apparent remains of the walls 
of one of these huts standing to the height of eighteen inches 
or two feet ; these walls arc eighteen inches in thickness, con- 
structed of stones, mostly small, piled one abo\e another, in- 
closing a space not more than four feet six inches long by four 
feet wide. Some of the excavations are not filled up with 
stones, and some of the stones seem to liave undergone the 
action of fire. ^ 

The whole of these remnins are ivorthy of a more minute 
.examination than that which, in the com-se of a recent and 
burned visit, I was able to bestow upon them. 

In the IManimenta Antiqua, remains and traces of what are 
supposed to have been the ancient dwellings of the Britons, 
very similar to those at Worle Hill, arc enumerated as existing 
in several places in the Isle of Anglesey, in Caernarionshire, 
in Cornwall, and elsewhere ; remains also of ancient British 
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masonry, or dry stone walls without mortar, similar to those 
on Worle Hill, are described as the ramparts round many 
ancient British fastnesses, as at Caer Bran Chun castle, and 
castle An Dinas m Cornwall*, and this kind of masoniy 
agrees n ith the description given by Tacitus, who describes the 
Britons under Caractacus as occupying fortified posts situated 
on steep mountains, and that wherever the access was easy he 
blocked it up with stones like a wall*', and Strabo describes 
the huts of the Gauls as being of a circular form 

The remains of this supposed ancient British masonry are yet 
considerable, and m the works of Rowland, Pennant, Borlase, 
and JCiiig, we have the position of several described and pomted 
,^t On a more minute investigation and comparison than 
has perhaps yet been exercised, there may be found m these 
remains some peculiarities or features of construction which 
ha\e not hitherto been noticed It is a point of Archfcology 
on which the field is stdl open for research 

That the Romans after they had obtained a permanent 
settlement in this country soon commenced the construction 
of public edifices is evident from the notice taken by Tacitus 
of the temple of Claudius at Caraalodunum, when that colony 
was attacked and the temple destroyed m the revolt of the 
Bntons under Boadicea 

But of the numerous structures both of a public and private 
nature, erected by the Romans during the four centuries of 
their occupancj of this island, we have, notwithstanding their 
gradual demolition and destruction during fourteen centuries, 
ample \estiges lemainmg though not m an entire state, to 
shew their peculiar masonry and constniction 

Ihese remains consist principally of walled inclosures or 
fortified posts such as those at Richhorough and Pevensey 
of fragments of public edifices, as at Leicester and Wroxeter 
of tlie walls of their cities of which remains exist at St Alban’s, 
York, Lincoln and Silchcstcr of touers, such as that within 
the precincts of the castle of Dover of gateu ays, ns at Lincoln 
It IS much to be regretted that the ancient Roman gateu 13 s, 
uhich existed in the citj of Canterburj till within the last 
century, should lia\e been destrojed, and tint a similar fate 
should have befallen the old cast gate of Chester, winch is said 


•ppfan in Ihe 
* ° ’"I- of il e \rcli»olog K 

Tone montibui ardtui et <!«« cl« 


reenter »cced poterant in modoni eilli 
■ua { rxitru L Ann. L b x i 
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to have been Roman, though in the tw elfth century it appears 
to have been cased over with the masonrj' of that period, as 
the toner of Dover nas in the fifteenth century. 

Independent of these, other fragments of Roman masonry 
are occasionally brought to light in the foundations of villas 
when such are discovered, and fragments of the plaster which 
coveied the nails exhibit remains of painting either in fresco 
or distemper. 

The regularity obsenable in the works of the Romans, 
deviated from only occasionally, when some particular circum- 
stance required it, may be in a peculiar manner noticed in 
their mixed masonry ot brick and stone, which it was their 
geneial plan to adopt even m districts abounding with stoimj,* 
plain and simple stone raasomy', without any admixture of 
brick, being apparently very rare exceptions to their general 
rule. 

Wo have one of the many examples of this mixed kind of 
masonry in the multangular tower called the Pharos, situate 
wntliin the piecincts of the castle at Dover, for though in the 
fifteenth century the exterior walls of this tower were recased 
with flint masonry, many of the original windows blocked up, 
and the upper pait probably added, the main body of the 
. structure is still of undoubted Roman construction. Where- 
ever the outer casing is worn away, or 1ms been removed by 
violence, the w’alls exhibit the usual mode of Roman building, 
with the mateiinl of the district ; in this case w'lth tufa or 
stalactite, brought perhaps from the opposite coast of Prance, 
and flint, with layers of large flat Roman bricks, some of them 
two feet long, each lajer two courees deep, placed regularly 
and liQriwmtally \w Uie walls at equid intervals, or nearly so. 
No less than eight of these layers of brick-work are visible on 
the south-east side, other layers are apparently concealed by 
the external and subsequent casing of flint and stone, and 
where the casing of flint is perfect, corns of stone appear at 
the angles. 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain the exact character of 
this tower in its original state, 'from the changes which have 
subsequently taken place, the original windows having been 
blocked up and cased over, so that externally few vestiges of 
them are visible. 

This tower is externally octagonal in form. Internally 
the space inclosed forms a square. The doorway, recently 
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masonry, or dry stone ivalls without mortar, similar to those 
on Worle HiU, are described as the ramparts round many 
ancient Bntish fastnesses, as at Caer Bran Chun castle, and 
castle An Dinas m Cornwall* , and this land of masonrj 
agrees with the description given by Ticitus who describes the 
Britons under Caractacus as occupymg fortified posts situated 
on steep mountains and that wherever the access was easy he 
blocked it up with stones like a walJ^ and Strabo describes 
the huts of the Gauls as being of a circular form 

The remams of tlus supposed ancient Bnti«h masonry are yet 
considerable and in the works of Rowland, Pennant, Borlase, 
and b-ing we have the position of se\ eral deiscnbed and pomted 
On n more minute investigation and comparison than 
Gas perhaps 3 et been exercised, there may be found in these 
remains some peculiarities or features of construction which 
have not hitherto been noticed It is a point of Archseology 
on which the field is stiU open for research 

That the Romans after they bad obtained a permanent 
settlement in this country soon commenced the construction 
of jmblic edifices is evident from the notice token by Ticitus 
of the temple of Claudius at Caraalodunum, when tliat colony 
was attacked and the temple destro3ed m the revolt of the 
Bntons under Boadicea 

But of the numerous structures both of a public and private 
nature erected b} the Romans during the four centuries of 
their occupancy of tlus island, we have notwithstandmg their 
gradual demolition aud destruction during fourteen centuries, 
ample vestiges remaining though not in an entire state, to 
shew their peculiar masonry and constniction 

These remains consist principally of walled mclosures or 
fortified posts, such os those at Richborough and Pe\ en«ey 
of fragments of public edifices os at Leicester and Wroxeter 
of the walls of their cities of which remams exist at St Alban’s, 
iork, Lincoln and Silchester of towers, such as that witlim 
the precincts of the castle of Do\ cr of gatewa) s, as at Lincoln 
It IS much to be regretted that the ancient Roman gateways 
which existed in the city of Caiitcrbvuy till wathin the last 
century, should have been destroyed and that a similar fate 
should have befallen the old cast gate of Cliester, which is said 


‘ or thtu! an in tbe 

id »ol. of the Vrthiolog a. 

’ Tunc tnooubu* Mdia* ct »l qm el«- 


mentcr leccdt pctcrant lo moduM wiii 
uu prxitruit. Ann. Lib. x i 
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to have been Homan, thougli in the twelfth century it appears 
to have been cased over with the masonry of that period, as 
the tower of Dover was in the fifteenth century. 

Independent of these, other fragments of Roman masonry 
arc occasionally brought to light in the foundations of villas 
when such are discovered, and fragments of the plaster which 
covered the walls exlubit remains of painting either in fresco 
or distemper. 

The regularity observable in the works of the Romans, 
deviated from only occasionally, when some particular circum- 
stance required it, may be in a pecidiar manner noticed in 
their mixed masonry of brick and stone, which it was their 
general plan to adopt even in districts abounding with stoim,;,* 
plain and simple stone masoniy, without any admixture of 
brick, being apparently very rare exceptions to their general 
mle 

Wc have one of the many examples of this mixed kind of 
masonry in the multangular tower colled the Pliaros, situate 
^vithin the precincts of the castle at Dover, for though in the 
fifteenth century the e.xtenor walls of this tower were recased 
with flint masonry, many of the original irindows blocked up, 
and the upper part probably added, the main body of the 
stnicture is still of undoubted Roman construction. "Wliere- 
cver the outer casing is worn away, or 1ms been removed by 
violence, the walls exiubit the usual mode of Roman building, 
with the material of the ^ district ; in this case w'ith tufa or 
stalactite, brought pcrliaps fiom the opposite coast of France, 
and flint, with layers of large flat Roman bricks, some of them 
two feet long, each lajcr two courses deep, placed regularly 
and horizontally in the walls at equal intervals, or nearly so. 

No less than eight of these layers of brick-work are visible on 
the south-east side, other layers arc apparently concealed by 
the external and subsequent casing of flint and stone, and 
where the casing of flint is perfect, coins of stone appear at 
the angles. 

It is somewhat diflicuH to ascertain the exact character of 
this tower in its original state, from the changes winch have 
subsequently taken place, the original windows having been 
blocked up and cased over, so that cxtemallj few \cstigcs of 
them are visible. 

Tins tower is evtcrnaliy octagonal in form. Internally 
the space inclosed forms a «^uarc. The doorway, recently.-^ 
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blocked up by i hideous mass of lU'isonr} is on the south 
side and the arch turned and freed mtli r single row of 
large Romrn bricks springs from a kind of rude impost 
moulding someuhat resembling that of the Romm gate 
waj at Lincoln but this is not non risible In the interior, 
the constructive features of the onginal Roman work were 
before the entrance urs closed up, far more visible and 
perfect thin on the e\tenor and the facing of the bricks 
was quite smooth jet the efiect of the alterations is here 
also plainly apparent and the onginil windows the arches of 
which are turned with Roman brick have been filled up with 
flint masonry Both the external as well as the internal facings 
of the entrance doorwaj on the south side were a few jeirs 
hack when the intenor could be readilj examined far from 
perfect Over this doorway were two windows one above the 
other each arched with brick work On the east side of the 
tow er IS a rather loftj arch faced with stone the sofBt of which 
liowev er appear® to have been turned with bnck , this probahh 
communicated w ith some buildmg adjoining Ov er this arch 
IS a window now blocked up 

To that indefatigable antiquary, Dr Stukclej, we are in 
debted for plans and sections* of the intenor of this building 
as it was about a century ago We have perhaps ebewliere 
more extensive remains of Roman masonry than here but 
it may he doubted whether we have anj-where so cunous a 
structure of tlie Roman era or one more deserving of a minute 
and attentive examination As public property, and in the 
custody of the go\ eminent of this country, it maj well be 
considered in the fullest sense as one of our national anti 
quitics JMuch therefore is it to be regretted that the effect 
of the care now taken of it is to preclude the examination 
of what IS left 

The icmams at Leicester of the ancient Roman building 
called the Jurj wall exhibit the like construction being com 
posed of ng stone embedded in mortar, bonded at intervals 
with regular horizontal lajcrs of Roman bnck The arched 
rcct‘;«c9 in tlie onlj wall of this stmeture vihich remains arc 
likewise soflited and fnecd with Roman briek 1 ragments of 
Roman colmnns of the Done order, have been found not far 
distant from tlic site of this structure and the adjommg 
clmreh of St ^lchohs appears to be m a great measure coii- 
stnictcd from the materials Gcoffry of Monmouth mentions 
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a temple of Janus existing in his time at this place, and, as far 
as ma/ be ascertained fiom cngraml representations, on com- 
paring the present appearance of the rains of the temple of 
Janus at Rome, with the remains of this building at Leicester, 
there exists a certain desree of similaritv which is very 
striking. 

The fragment of Roman masonry at Wroxeter, Salop, con- 
sists of a wall faced with ashlar or ‘CUt stone, with six inter- 
vening lows of, Roman bricks laid horizontally, as bonding- 
courses, at intervals, in the following manner : fii'stlen coiuses 
of stone, then tw’o of brick ; then eight of stone, then two of 
brick ; then six of stone, and two of brick ; six more of .stone, 
and two of brick; and six more of stone, and two of brick; 
cemented together with strong mortar : this also is, I tWiik, 
the portion of some structure, and not merely the fragment 
of a •wall. It is however deserving of a minute examination 

The specimens of Roman masonry which still exist in the 
walls .of Richhorough, of Pevensey, of York, of Lincoln, of 
Verulam, aiid of other places, and in the fomidations of various 
Roman villas, all exhibit this well-knovn feature, the regular 
and horizontal interposition of the large flat Roman bricks at 
intervals as bonding-courses. These bucks, however, vary much 
in thickness and size. 

The general destruction of public cdificdfe and churches 
which took place in the straggles which ensued in tliis country 
after it was finally abandoned by the Romans, tmd before the 
Saxons had obtained a mnstciy, are pathetically adverted to 
by Gildas. Bede however mentions one chmch, that of 
St. Martin, near Canterbuiy'; as an old Roman chnrcli in 
existence on the arrhal of St, Augustine and his companions 
at the close of the sixth century. Now the present church 
contains jn no portion of the walls features of Roman con- 
struction, having been entirely rebuilt from the foundation, 
but ^^itb the old materials of brick and stone.- The exact 
period of such le-edificatiou can only be ascertained by a 
rcmo\aI of the coating of ‘plaster with which the walls of the 
chancel arc covered. Some of the bricks still retain portions 
of the original Roman nioitar, partly composed of poiiiuled 
brick, adhering to them. ’ 

The Anglo-Saxons appear, as far as wc can judge fiom the 
scanty remains of mixed masoniy in those structmes mIhcIi 
may fairly he attiilmtcd to that people, to have made use of 

T t 
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the matenals procured from the rums of pre existing Roman 
Inuldings they did not however work up the materials of 
stone and brick m the same regular and systematic mode as 
the Romans but though tlicy formed some of their arches 
with brick woik they seem to have inserted bncks in the walls 
^ust as they may ha\e come to hand ureguhrly and without 
1 ule or order This is particularly obser\ able m the construe 
tion of the masonry of Bnxworth church Nortlnraptoiisliire 
supposed to be an A^nglo Saxon edifice of the seventh ccntiuy 
This church stands in a district abounding with stone which is 
found on the spot m such quantities that the greater part of the 
houses in the xilhge are built of it yet here we have numerous 
semicircular headed arches of a single soffit constructed of 
Rom m bricl and sprmging fiom massive square piers those 
on tlie north side of tlie nave the north aisle having been 
destroyed arc blocked up but the facing shews the arches to 
have been constructed of u double row of Roman bncks The 
mixed masonry of brick and stone the latter rag of which the 
walls of tills church arc partly composed exhibits not the 
regular disposition ot bncks m courses ns in Roman worh, 
but brick irregularly intermingled w itli rag Tins church is 
perhaps the most ancient existing in this country it has ap 
parent marks of having had additions and alterations made to 
it at a V cry carlj period and the arches constructed of brick 
are very numerous It displays however no features of either 
Roman or ISornian work but the rude baluster shafts one of 
l)jc features of presumed Anglo Saxon work are found in a 
triple vmikIow in tlic tower and in some icccnt excavations, 
VI lien the foundation vvnll on the north side of the chancel was 
exposed the same kiud of nide square edged string course 
found in other presumed Anglo Saxon work was disclosed 
to view Roman remains have been discovered at this place 
and the nims of some Roman building must liave supplied 
tlie materials of bnek with which the arclics arc constnictcd, 
and whicli also ajipcar, bnt incgularly disposed in tlic walls 
It ought not to escape notice that the masonty in this church 
has heen fully hrought to light by the judicious removal of 
the plaster which fonncrly concealed it It is to be wished 
llmt tlu. same interest was takiii with tlio walls of St Mai tin 
church Canterhurv 

ANhcthertlu (dil church now in rums witlun the precincts 
( f the castle of Dovtr and rlo5»c to the I’linros he m any part 
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of Anglo-Saxon construction, of which there arc certainly some 
apparent tokens, or only a Norman stmeture, may he a matter 
of investigation and opinion ; it contains round-headed door- 
ways and windows constracted of Roman brick, and the same 
material mixed with stone worked up iiTcgularly in the walls, 
but this building has undeigone many vicissitudes. 

Tlie church of St. Michael at St. Alban’s, assumed to be • 
the one built by Ulsinus, abbot of St. Alban's, in the tenth 
century, and of which the nave of the original structure, with 
the single soffited semicircular-headed arches springing from 
square massive piers, still remains, is in all probabihty con- 
structed of mixed masomy of brick and stone, from the mins 
of the ancient city, ivithin the site of which it stands. Inde- 
pendent of one object of attraction which it contains, --^n a 
monument of no mean sculpture, placed by a seixant to the 
memory of his master, that master the possessor of a mind 
of no ordinary mould, — the interest felt in entering this church 
would not he diminished if the plaster was removed from 
the arches and piers of the nave, and tiie Anglo-Saxon masonry 
of brick and stone, if such it be, exposed to view. 

Although in general the Normans do not appear to hn\e 
been desirous, like the Sa.xons, of making use ot old materials 
for their buildings, they nevertheless did so in cases of neces- 
sity : this is apparent in the abbey chm’ch of *St. Alban’s, the 
Norman portion of which, built by Abbot Paul at the close of 
the eleventh century, is composed of mixed masonry, vast 
quantities of brick having been used. The materials were 
collected, as Matthew Paris informs us, by a former abbot 
from the ruins of the old Roman city, and here they were 
almost indispensable, inasmuch as the district in which it is 
situated affords little or no stone St for building purposes. 
Sucb materials must otherwise have been brought from a 
distance. The exact disposition of the bricks in the ancient 
part of this edifice is not very apparent, but in all probability 
it is irregular. 

So also in the ruins of the abbey church of St. Botolpli, at 
Colchester, an Anglo-Norman edifice seemingly late in tlic 
stjle, vast quantities of Roman brick, brought fromprc-c.xisting 
edifices, are worked up, but, as regards the mere wall-masonry, 
irregularly, uhilst as regards an attempt at ornament, the in- 
tersecting arcade in the west fiont, tliough formed of Roman 
material, is clearly in plan and disposition late Norman. ^ 
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But in the castle at Colchester, which also appears to be a 
late Norman structure, we may perceive an attempt made to 
imitate the appearance of Roman work in the regular and 
liorizoutal layers or courses of Roman brick throughotjt tlio 
walls at intervals,- and this is perhaps the nearest approxima- 
tion to Roman work in external appearance we have, but 
wlien examined closely, the number of intervening courses of 
stone and brick greatly differ, and do not present the same 
degree of proportion generally observable in Roman work ; for 
instance, in examining the courses upwards, from the Norman 
set-off, of plain stone cut sloping, of the basement, to a certain 
height, we find most of tlic courses of brick and stone to be iu 
single and alternate layers, though sometimes we meet with 
two'^ourses of brick and sometimes with two of stone, and 
here and there wc find a row of bricks set edgewise. The 
stone with which the walls are externally cased is cut, but the 
inner portions of the walls are rubble. The basement up to 
the set-off exhibits fragments of brick in*egiilarly disposed in 
the masonry, but no regular layers or bonding-courses, as 
above tho set-off. The pilastcr-like buttresses are con- 
structed with cut stone at the angles of the lower portion, and 
with Roman brick at the angles of the upper. - The walls are 
twelve feet in thickness. In the interior we find arches of 
doorways, windows, and fire-places, formed of single rows of 
Roman brick, Avith brick-'work disposed in herring-bone fashion 
at the back of the firc-placcs, and circular and twisted funnels 
for the emission of the smoke. In a lofty partition-wall, we . 
find at a considerable height eight rows of Roman brick set 
edgewise, and disposed in herring-bone fashion ^7ithout any 
admixture of stone. These bricks if procured, as they pro- 
bably were, from the ruins of some old Roman structure, do not 
appear, from a cursory examination, to have retained any traces 
of the ancient mortar adhering to them, which we frequently 
find to be the case Avherc Roman materials have been worked 
up in structures of a much later date. Not unfrcqucntly tlie 
Roinan mortar was partly composed of pounded brick. 

The windows in the castle at Colchester arc small and plain 
scmicircular-hcadcd Norman lights, with external casings of 
cut stone flush with the wall, whilst the portal on the south 
side exhibits features of late Norman work in the facing of 
the architrave, xvhich has bold round mouldings with a pro- 
jecting liood-mouldiiig. 
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The bricks found in the Avails of this structure vary in size 
both superficially as well as in tliickncss ; this Ave find to be 
the case in most Roman work» for no certain scale of dimen- 
sions appears to have been followed in the making of their 
bricks : perhaps the average size may be stated to be 1 5 
inches long by 10 inches wide, and inches thick, but the 
thickness of these bricks or tiles varies from f of an inch to 
3 inches. 

What is called herring-bone work, is by itself no criterion 
of any particidar era ; whether it may be found in any of the 
rude masses of ancient British masonry, is a question still to 
be solved. It is found in Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo- 
Norman masonry. It has also been met with in masonry of 
so late a period as the fourteenth centiuy. 

Though this subjects has been here treated of in a very 
cursory and superficial manner, and nothing has been stated 
but what is probably well known to many, the object is rather 
to call attention to the investigation of the remains of early 
masonry wheinvcr they exist, not merely with regard to con- 
struction, though that is and ought to be a primary considera- 
tion, but also with regard to external appearance, so as to 
ascertain, if possible, Avhether the difierences beWeen the 
.masonry of Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo-Norman con- 
struction, are really such as Avill afford us any evident marks 
and positive rules of discrimination. m. h. bloxam. 
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The subject of embioidciy, as practised during the middle 
ages, possesses sufficient chims to entitle it to notice in our 
Journal It constituted one of the most prominent decora 
tions in ecclesiastical and civil costume dunng that lengthened 
period, and served to occupy the leisure of tlie English gentle 
ivoman iNhen there weie but few other modes in -which her 
talents could be employed Apart from the exercises of demo- 
tion, or the pleasures of hawking, it mvas probably the only 
recreation she could enjoy Shut up in her lofty chamber, 
mmatlun the massime preemets of a castle, or immured in the 
restricted limits of a convent, the needle alone supplied an 
unceasing source of amusement , with this she might cnbven 
her tedious hours, and depicting the heroic deeds of her absent 
lord, as it were, visibly hasten his return , or on the other 
hand, softened by the subdued influences of gious contcmpla 
tion, she might use this pliant instrument to bring \i\idly 
before her milid the m> stones of that faith to mvlucli in her 
solitude she fondly clung 
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It would be unn\nil!ng to seek for the ongin of tins art in 
Great Bntam , it is one as ancient as any now existing, and 
must ha\c been imported from the East Still it is not out of 
our pouer to shew from contemporaneous sources, that uhilst 
it was practised at a \ery carlj penod in this country, the 
specimens which found their way to foreign lands were most 
highly pnzed for their beauty Embroidery is comparatively 
a modern term, (Bnt Brout^ Broud, ncupmgcrc, and Bricyd 
instnimentum acii pmgcndi , Lat Barb linistiis, Brusdus, 
Ai(rohru$tiiSyBrodatifs,Bacua(HS, Er Broderic,) the art m ques- 
tion IS better known in medieval WTitcrs under the title of aim- 
frasunn, or aunfriffum^ the opusBhrygium , Er f range d'or, or 
w ork of gold, and hence the different names of Orfi ats, Or/r^s, 
or Or/regs, words indicating in their general signification, 
borders, guardings, facings, or an^ parts of a matenal in 
which gold tambour was used It is not the q/)in plunmtuni 
of the Romans, for that was feather tapestry, resembling the 
dresses worn by the natives of Central America There is 
clearlj a distinction to be made in the various applications 
of the v^nx^plimatai Mlicn Lucan so fervidly describes tho 
extraordinary change introduced by the Imperial Cleopatra 
into the habits and domestic economy of the Roman citizens, 

• his use of the words pars aiiro plmnata niiei, implies couches 
embroidered vvith gold, in the some way ns Appian speaks of 
the togapictiE, but the Glossancs, which arc our best autliontj, 
render the i\\\Q plumarim a feather dyer, and the opus phmani 
or opus plumatum, certainly, even as Seneca (Epis 90 ) speaks of 
it, denotes a work in which feathers form the cluef ornament 

English embroidery has consistently enough been called the 
ojj«8 from, bevwg w, wiawoCwotwro oxtewswely owd 

skilfully pursued in our own countiy These Orfiais are con- 
tinually mentioned by medieval writers, but ns will be gathered 
from the ensuing extracts, their apprtipnation w as v arious In 
the Roman de Rose, for instance, the word is found in con- 
nection with the head — 

Et uii cliapeau tl Orfrays eut neuf, 

Le plus beau fut de di\ neuf 
Jamais nul joor ou je n’aroye 
Clvipcaii El bicnomre dc so^e 

* And again, as Chaucer speaks of them — 

Hichesse a robe of purple on had, 

• Nc trow not that *:he it mad 
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Tor m this world is none it liclic 
Ne by a thoiismd deale so nclie, 

Nc none so fairc, for it full well 
With orfreis laied was every dell 
And purtraid m tlic nbantngs 
Of duivcs stones, and of kings 

And in the llorann do Gnnn — 

Bicn fu Tcsluc d un padle dc Bitcrnc, 

Lt un Oifrois a niis dcssus sa tc^tc 

It IS in the reign of AViUiam 1 (1000 — 1087) that we 
begin to meet with any historical lUustntion of tlic present 
subject The Normnn chronicler Vitnlis, in recounting the 
incidents connected with his own abbey of St Evroul, mirates 
that Matilda, the monarch’s queen, having heard of the cvem* 
plary lives of the monks of this establishment, was induced to 
pay them a visit, and she placed a gift upon the Altar worthy 
then heartfelt recollection In this visit she was accompanied 
by Adehna, the wife of Roger dc Bcllmont, who brought with 
her an alb richly adorned with Orfnii, and presenting it to 
the church, the pnest wore it whilst celebrating mass* 
Matilda also kft, by licr wiU, to the abbey of the Tnnity at 
Caen, which she bad founded, a chcsablc w orked at Winchester 
by the wife of Alderct, and a cloak worked in gold made 
for a cope, and also another vestment wTought in England 
Eiom this time down to the reign of Hemy YIIl therfe are> 
copious notices scattered tlirougbout our historical documents, 
winch serve to shew the extent to xvliich needlework was em- 
ployed in beautifying various articles of ecclesiastical and 
secular costume Some notion, Iiowever, may be formed of its 
extensive application, by merely looking over the catalogues of 
church \cstments which were preserved in the cathedrals of 
York, Lincoln, London, and Peterborough In Lincoln alone 
theie were upwards of six hundred, wrought with divers kind 
of needlew ork, jew elry, and gold, upon Indian baudekjm, samit, 
tarterain, velvet, and silk Lven in the succinct waj m which 
they were described by a common inventory, we cannot help 
being struck ivith then splendour the constant repetition 
of such terms as “an orphrey of goodly needlework,” “the 
arms of Lngland and squirrels of gold or, as m the instance 
of mortuary copes given to the church of St 'Paul 's, “ cmbla 
zoned with the arms of Eleanor, of England and of Spain,” 

• Order \iUl hb » p COS 
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knights jousting, lions fighting, amices barred with amethysts 
and pearls, &g, "Without enumerating more, all are cumulative 
proofs of tlie gorgeous effects produced by the English needle. 
Tliey were finished too in the most elaborate manner, the 
nicest details of Gothic tracery or personal pecuharity of ex- 
pression being accurately pomrtrayed. 

An idea of the pecuniary value of these works of art may • 
be gleaned from the Liberate Roll 24 Hen. III.’’ (1241), 
where among other entries of a similar kind, we find this 
monarch ordering the payment of £24. Is. Gd to Adam do 
Basinges, for a cope of red silk, given to the bishop of Here- 
ford : also to the same person £17. 18 j. \Gd. for two diapered 
and one precious cloth of gold, for a tunic and dalmatican 
entirely ornamented with gold fringe, and also £17 anil one 
mark, for two embroidered chesables for the royal chapel. 
Reckoning the comparative cost of these vestments according 
to the present increased rate of money, which the calculations 
of Dr. Henry and of Adam Smith have made out to be fifteen 
times greater tlian at that period, the copo presented to the 
bishop of Hereford must have been worth £861. 25. Gd* The 
monarch also gave to this newly-elected bishop (Peter de 
Aqua Blanca) a mitre costing £82*, which, pursuing the same 
kind of calculation as that just instituted, must have equalled 
in value £1,230 sterling. And a sum as large as £140, 
equalling it is presumed £2,100 now, was ^ven to Thomas 
Cheiner for a vest of velvet embroidered with divers w’ork, 
purchased by Edward HI. for liis o^vn chaplain'^. I must 
confess upon applying the test of the tw’o cambists already 
mentioned, this computation appears exaggerated. Yet even 
reverting to the charge first named, £140 for a vest of 
embroidered velvet, indicates that the skill displayed must 
have been something extraordinary, or it would not have 
drawn so large a reimbursement from the royal exchequer; 
w’hilst it adds another to the numerously-existing evidences 
of the encouragement afforded to this species of English work- 
manship, afforded, at a period too, when the arts had risen to 
their highest state of perfection in Great Britain. 

It may be true that very little is still existing by whicli 
their merit may be fairly tested, since from various causes these 
works have generally perished; in some measure through an 

* I&sues cflhe Excherjoer, j*. JC * Imuc Roll, p 1/51 

* Isjue Roll, p. J7, 
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insufficiency of strengtli and tevture in the nntenal itself on 
•\y1iic1i they were wrought , through the want of that unselfish 
and ad\anced taste which, whilst it properly estimates also 
presen es that the future aUo may have the means of enjo}’iiig 
and admurmg partly destroyed through an ungenerous fear 
that such things would tend to beget a grovellmg super 
• stition or else through a cause to which the destruction of the 
greater portion may be assigned, a sacrilegious love of the gold, 
which formed their prominent attraction, and consigned them 
to the Jewish broker, and then reduced them to ashca. 

There are several other such entries ns the foregoing in the 
Liberate Roll of Henry III all tending to shew that at that 
time the art of Embroidery had reached a high degree of per- 
fection m this country Amongst those who practised it 
frequent mention is made of Adam de Basinges, Adam de 
Bakermg John do Coloma Thomas Chenier, John Blaton, 
■WiUiam Courtenay Stephen Vyne Thomas de Caxleton 
In this list we find Stephen Vyne so highly commended by 
the Duke de Berry and d Auvemc that Richard II and his 
queen appomted him their chief embroiderer, and their nephew 
Henry Iv granted him at theur decease a } early pension in 
reword for his skilful services* 

Doubtlessly these labours were also pursued by females both 
for their amusement as well os their profit, and there exists 
another entry (Apr 24 1242) on these same Rolls in proof 
of it authonzmg a payment to Adam de Bakermg of 6^ 

“ for a certain cloth of silk and a fringe purchased by our 
commaud to embroider a certam embroidered chesable which 
Mabilia of St Edmunds made for us'” It seems most 
reasonable therefore to conclude that the men commonly 
travailed at the orfevne department, wlulst the women under 
took the needle works And in the 10th of Edward II (May 
10, 1317) fifty marks in part payment of a hundred were 
given by Queen Isabella’s own hands, to Rose the wafe of 
John de Bureford citizen and merchant of London for an 
embroidered cope for the choir, lately purchased from her to 
make a present to the Lord High Pontiff from the Queen** 

In such high estimation was the opus Anghcanum held on 
the continent m the Latin Church, that John bishop of Jlar- 
sciUcs in his testament (1345) made a special b*equest to the 

• I»iue noil, 3 Iten I\ n «S5 
iMue. of ihs Lx he<iu r p. J 


» Ixsues ef llie ExeliMuer p 14 
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churcli of Ills alb that was wrougUt with English Orfrais. Nay> 
even at Rome, where it might have been expected that the 
most costly w'orhs of this description would have been suffi- 
ciently common, the English Orfrais excited both admiration 
and cupidity. For as we are informed by i^Iatthew Paris, the 
Pope, who was Innocent IV. (124G.), obser\dng on the copes 
and infulm of certain of the ecclesiastics some very desirable * 
Orfrais, he enquired where they were made, and being 
answered in England, he exclaimed, Truly England is our 
garden &f delight j in sooth it is a well inexhaustible, and 
W’here there is great abundance, from thence much may be ex- 
tracted and accordingly his Holiness dispatched his official 
letters to nearly all the abbots of the Cistercian order in Eng- 
land, to the prayers of whom be had just been committing 
himself in the chapter-house of their order, and urged them 
to procure for his choir, for nothing if they could accomplish 
it, yet, at all events, to purchase things so estimable. An order 
winch, adds the c]ironic]er, was safficiently pleasing to the 
London merchants, but the cause of many persons detesting 
him for his covetousness*. 

Truly one cannot help feeling surprise that these Orfrais, 
costly and gorgeous as they no doubt were, should have excited 
in the eyes of the Pope such wonder and unrestrained avarice. 
For certainly productions of a similar kind had adorned eccle- 
siastical apparel from as remote a time as Leo HI. (795.), 
since this Pontiff is commemorated by Anastasius the librarian 
as a great benefactor of them to the Church^ ; whilst the frequent 
enumeration of aiweate and purple tissues {c/trysocla5a) in his 
valuable catalogue of the benefactions made to various clitirches 
in Romo by the earlier Popes, is full and minute, even to the 
very subjects represented on the vestments, which were usually 
the Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection of our Lord. 

Yet, it must not be supposed that this species of work was 
exclusively confined to ecclesiastical uses It was the prevalent 
decoration of royal as well as of miUtary costume, besides being 
employed upon various kinds of domestic furniture. King John 
orders Reginald de CornhuU (April 6, 121 5) to furnish without 
delay five banners of bis arms embroidered with gold^. Nor 
ought mention to he omitted here of a passage in the French 

• Matt. Par. Hist. Angl, p. 478 edit Bom p 122. 

PanslCW. k Bot. Lit.C’aiis.,p 191. 
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poem descriptive of the siege of Carhverock, which records 
that the banners and capansons of the knights and soldiers 
who accompanied Edward to that memorable scene were em 
broidered on silk and satm with the arms of their owner 

L\ out meinte nche garnement 
Erode sur cendeaus et Eamis 


Sometimes however the banners and jnpons of the knight 
■n ere painted as is the case in the fragment floating in the 
church of Elstow, Bedfordshire Without filling these pages 
with too many elucidations of the subject, attention shall 
be directed to an entry on an Issue Roll of 9 Eduard 
III (1333 ) illustratue of tbe application of embroidery 
to domestic purposes On the 28th of June we find paj 
ment made to John do Coloma towards the cost of two 
vests of green velvet, embroidered vnth gold, one of winch 
IS described ns being decorated with sea sirens, bearing 
n shield uith the arms of England and Hainault, and for 
making a white robe uorked with pearls and a robe of velvet 
cloth, embroidered uith gold of divers workmanship, made bj 
bim against tlic confinement of the Lady Philippa Queen of 
England' Eduard of Westminster is commanded to order 
(3t)th lien III , 1252 ) a banner to be made of white silk, 
mid in the centre of it there is to be a repiesentation of the 
CnicifiMon. u ith tlic cfngics of the Blessed Mary and St Jolm. 
cmbroidcad in Orfrais, and on the top a star and a new 
crescent moon"’ Such modes of ornamenting chambers are 
frcyicntl) alluded to m the early wills Amongst tlic effects 
of 1 enp \ u as a bed called ♦' the bed of embroidered figs ” 
in snort, the art of Embroidery appears to have been di'splavcd 
on every material where elegance of design and nehness of 
cfRct was capable of being produced by such means 

Inc Monarch himself wore garments embroidered after the 
nine fashion ns tlic Churchmen In fact, one of them, the 
dalmatic, was common to Wh orders and tlicrc is an cntiy 
on the I«suc Roll of the 10th Ldward III (13CG ) recording 
made to Willmm Courtenay for one of tlic«c royal 
imn'TM ^’*fnbmg it ns being embroidered witli pelicans, 
unnges, and talK.niaclcs of gold* . * 

II,. d-,I,unt.c .,n 11, c (11,^,} of Ilin,, II „„s to 
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imitate tlie original, and flowered over with golden stars The 
coronation robes of the same Monarch, of Richard I and John, 
were all splendidly embroidered. The order is extant for 
making the robes of Henry IH., one of which was commanded 
to be of the best purple-coloured samit, embroidered ivith 
three little leojiards in front and three behind His sandals 
also were to be fretted with gold, each square of the feet con- 
taining a lion or a leopard. 

This truly elegant mode of decorating the dress is minutely 
described •in the following entry from the Close Rolls, not yet 
published, but given by ]\Ir. Hardy in his learned introduction 
to the first volume of these important records “John de 
Siimercote and Roger the tailor are commanded by Henry III. 
(1252.) to get made without delay four robes of the best 
brocade which they can procure, namely, two for the long's 
use, and two for the queen’s, with Orfrnis and gems of various 
colours; the tunics to be of softer brocade tlian the mantles and 
^upertunics, and the mantles are to be furred with ermine, and 
the BUpertimics with minever.” Besides the robes for the king's 
use, three were ordered for the queen, with ‘ queyntisis,’ one of 
which was to be of “the best violet-coloured brocade that could 
be procured, irith three small leopards in the front and three 
• others behind®.” These magnificent dresses were ordered in 
anticipation of the marriage of his daughter, the Princess 
Margaret, with Alexander III , King of Scotland. 

The costume of the military opened a wide field for this 
elegant species of decoration. The countenance of the Knight 
being shrouded by his bacinet of steel, it became necessary that 
he should bear some device by which he might be readily re- 
cognised by his friends and followers, and nothing appealed 
more suitable than that his omi armorial bearings should be 
emblazoned on lus shield, or embroidered on his dress. And 
such, as is well known, was tlie constant practice of the period, 
it being the usual custom to charge the jupon, cointise, and 
cote bardie of the men, and the open surcoats of the females, 
with the heraldic badge of the weaier. In nearly every 
monumental efBgy, traces of this practice are discernible, and 
as there is not the smallest reason for doubting that all these 
creations of the sculptor were as faithful representations of the 
deceased as he could possibly exhibit, both as regarded his 
very features, as well as his dress, they will become invested 

• Introdurtion to Close HoU, p VI 
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^vlth an additional degree of interest when it is ascertained in 
what manner, and to wlial extent, the various diapennw, 
powdeniigs, and other methods of odornmeiit w ere produced 
We have fortunately one specimen, and it is much to 
he regretted that it is the only one at present conceded to 
exist, which affords the necessary corroboration to the tnith 
of these remarks 

It was at the first meeting of the Arcliicological Association 
held at Canterbury, a session when British antiquities began 
to assume a definite and scientific complexion, thaf I became 
enabled, through the courtesy of the cathedral authorities, to 
give a miuiite inspection to the rapidly dccajang jupoi^us- 
pended over the tomb of Edward the Black Prince Irom 
this examination I ascertained, to my oavn entire conviction, 
first, that there was a prcanlcnt and systematic mode of work* 
mg the elaborate ornaments avliich decorate tlio military cos 
tume of the middle ages, and secondly, that the habits them- 
selves weie conscientiously delineated on the scpulchial momi- 
ment of the departed wanior With feelings of no ordi- 
nary emotion, I pressed forw ard to handle a garment, that the 
spirit of chivaliy and courage alike had consigned to the pro- 
tecting regards of posterity For who could allow his fing^s 
to grasp but a fragment of what had once enwTapped that model 
of regal dignity and magnificence, without carrying liis impres- 
sions backwards to those scenes winch watnessed the prowess 
of this flower of English knighthood, or without throwing a 
hasty recollection over the fields of Britain’s glory, where ho 
had nobly fought, Crecy and Poitiers ? 

The exquisite monument of tiie Prance is partially knovm 
by numerous engravings and descriptions but it may however 
be questioned whether, ns n work of art, it has yet been suiu- 
ciently appreciated, but the period is at length approaching, 
it is ardently hoped when the value of these works wiU 
be better known, when their mtnnsic merit as statuary 
will he acknowledged and when their evidences of history, 
personal and national, will, if it cannot excite an admiration 
and generate a higher taste, serve, at least to protect them 
fiom wanton spoliation So much rutliless and ignorant de- 
stniction has been perpetrated that, on recounting it, one 
cannot suppress a sigh and mournfully contemplate the dis- 
honoured fragments that have been accidentally spared I 
have seen these time honoured memorials of the dead torn 
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from the sacred fanes ndiere affectionate devotion had fondly 
placed them, to be cast in the public highways, or stuck up 
as incongruous embellishments, to eke out the paltry enjoy- 
ments of a suburban parterre. 

The influence of the Archmological Association can never be 
more legitimately, or more wisely exerted than in preventing the 
recurrence of wilfid havoc in the monuments of the country j 
and by such a preservative course of action, should their ex- 
ertions effect nothing more, they will protect the national 
character ^rom the unnatural imputation, that Englishmen 
have no respect for the sacred monuments of their fatherland. 

Reverting, however, to the two facts which I have stated as 
being established from the examination of the Black Prince's 
jupon, I will remark that as concerns the first, namely, the 
mode of decoration, that the vest is of one pile velvet, at 
present of a palish yellow brown colour, faded probably 
from crimson. Its foundation is of fine buckram or calico, 
stuffed or padded with cotton, stitched and quilted in longitu- 
dinal folds, garaboised {^amboise), as the proper term for such 
work is, aud the velvet covering is ornamented with the arms 
of the Black Prince, quarterly France and England, embroid- 
ered in gold. As the mode of effecting this is precisely the 
.same as that pursued in ecclesiastical habits, which will be 
presently fully described, it Avill be unnecessary to enter 
upon it here. 

The second inference drawn is fuUy borne out, by com- 
paring the jupon with its antitype in the latten effigy. So close 
indeed is the imitation, that not only in length and in general 
appearance do they exactly correspond to each other, but even 
to the half one of the fleur-de-lis semee, is the resemblance 
carried out. Had the artist merdy intended to personify the 
Prince in the dress of the period, sucli scrupulous attention 
would scarcely have been considered deserving his notice, but 
he intended to produce, what there can be no reason for dis- 
puting was the universal custom, a faithful portrait of the 
garment itself. And if this exact attention were bestowed 
on the dress, can it be imagined that less regard would be 
paid to representing the countenance of the deceased ? In that 
age, nothing was deemed too minute or elaborate to engage 
the talents of the sculptor, the limner or the embroideress, 
and portraits could not, amid all their love of truthful detail, 
be overlooked. 
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Sucli a fondness for costlj raunent lind at this period crept 
into fashion that it became neccssny to repress it b) legislaf i\e 
enactments And hence the statute of 37 Ldv, ard HI (1363 ) 
against excess of apparel, by which it was ordered that none 
■miose income nas below four hundred marks a jear should 
wear cloth of gold, or drapery enamelled {aymelez) or em- 
broideredp How far this enactment may ha\ c been efficacious 
it IS difficult to say, since Embroidery still prei ailed, and in 
those ages of correct design, as in these of servile imitation, no 
one probably liked to be left behind his neighbours, and as 
every one’s resources were not equal to bear the same cost, a 
spunoub method of embroidery found customers , so that m the 
2nd year of Henry IV it was represented to the Parhament, 
that whereas di\ ers peisons occupying “the crafte of Braudene, 
maiden diverse werhes of Braudene of unsuffisount stuff, and 
unduely wiought as well upon \eIowet, and cloth of gold, as 
upon all other clothes of silk wrought with gold or silver of 
Cipre, and gold of Luk, or Spaynyssh laton togedre, and 
Euiclie warkes, so uatrewely made by smcho persons afore 
said, dredjTig the serche of the wardens of Braudene in the 
said citie of London, kepen and senden unto tlio fayres of 
Steresbrugg, Ely, Oxenford, and Salesbury, and ther thei outre 
hem, to greet deseit of our soveiam the Kyng and all his 
peple ” To which it was replied that all such counterfeits 
should be foifeited to the kmg'' 

Compared with the great number of splendid church i est* 
ments that once existed in this country, very few at present 
remain At the cathedral of Hurham, where copes continued 
to be worn as late as the prelacy of Bishop 'Warburton, there 
are three, said to he as old as the fourteenth centmy The 
Roman Catholic college of St Maiy’s, Otcott, has a vciy 
beautiful suit, found walled up m the catliedral of Waterford, 
and subsequently presented to the institution by the Earl of 
Slirewsbury One 
of crimson \ebet 
at Black Ladies, 

Staffordshire One 
of cloth of gold, 
atStonyhurst One 
of crimson ^el\et, 
embroidered with 

» llolU of PmU p 279 
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crowns nnd stnrs of Betblcliem, nt Cliipj)ing Cnmpdcn, Glon- 
cesterslurc. One of 


piirjde \ civet, in the 
Roinnn Catholic clm- 
pel nt Weston TJnder- 
M'ood, Nortlmmpton- 
sliirc. One, probably 
a cope.atLlaugbarnc, 

Caermnrtliensliirc. 

One of green veh ct in 
tbc cathedral at Ely. 

One oftliccnrlierpart 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ,'fonncrl3’belong* 
ingtothciums of Sion 
House, nowin thepos- 
session of the carl of 
ShrcMsbuT)'; and several in the possession of Edw. Wilson, 
Esq., Lincoln. Besides these, there are portions of embroider}’, 
formerly used as vest- 
mentbjgencvallycopcs, 
nt Buchland, Worccs- 
icrsliire j Ling, Nor- 
folk; East Langdon, 

Kent ; Bacton, and 
Kinnersley,Hcreford- 
sliire; Hullavington, 
andCirencester, Glou- 
cestershire; Stoke 
Canon, Bevonsliirej 
allconverted into pul- 
pit and altar cloths : 
there is not sufficient 
evidence tbatthefrag- 
ment so carefully pre- 
servedatLutterworth, 
reallyfonnedaportion 
of the vestment worn byJolm Wickliff: — Kettlcston, Noifolk; 
Wool, Dorsetshire; Conway, Caernarvonshire; Careby, Lin- 
colnshire ; aC Cothele Chapel, Cornwall ; there are tu'o altar 
fronts of velvet in a perfect state at Wnrdour Castle, a cope 
formerly belonging to Westminster Abbey, and other spcci- 
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mens, nnotlici vestment flora tins abbey is at Stonylmrst, 
at'i’alacrc a cbesablc from 
Basmgwcrk Abbey, f^)and 
an ancient alb at Sbrc%\s- 
bury , at Pnoi Park, near 
Bath, and Bath Abbey, 
arc vaiious ancient spe- 
cimens , Madclcy Chapel, 

Slnopshire, has two vest- 
ments of the fourteenth 
ccntuiy, probably from 
the priory of Much Wen- 
lock, Little Dean, Glou- a 

cesteislme This list, imperfect and biicf as it is, the leader 
utII probably be able to augment, and to correct those defici- 
encies foi which I fed myself incompetent 
The cmbroidciy at Stoke Canon seems to have been an 
altar-cloth, it has three 
central figures , the Con- 
ventional Devices aie the 
eagle displayed, afish, and 
candlestick The pulpit- 
cloth atliullavington.oii- 
gmally a cope, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the work 
of the period the Re- 
deemer IS lepitsentcd in 
the centre suspended on 
a cross, w itli angels catch- 
ing the blood in chalices, . 
the velvet giound is pow- 
dered over with angels 
AMtli outspread wangs, 
standing on stars of Beth- 
lehem, with fleur-de-lis, 
and w ith one of the pat- 
terns found on the Com- 
munion Inlflc-cloth at East 
Langdon, represented in ^ 

thcaccompan^ingfig (A) * 

The rt petition and recurrence of these Con\ cntional Dc\ ices 
r IS very general 'Die same patterns, for instance, occur at 
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BucUanil, in 'Woi’ccsterslnrc, as aic found on tlie fiagiiients 
supposed to have formed . , 

x •V. oU . /• 


portionsofWicklifl'’svcst- *.V. .y. 

ment nt Lutten\-orth ; on 

the Ely and Weston-Un- 2^^ 

denvood copes the same *^5^. 
patterns arc obscn’nhlc; aI^ ivTXj lv\ 

at St. Thomas, Snlishniy% 

Carcby, Weston-Under- ^ X 

Avood, and Stoke Canon, 

the same style and pat- 

terns prevail. The Com- ( \ 

mimion-cloth at Emneth, 

Gambridgcshiic.ghcnby 

Sir Thomas Ilcwar (chca ^ 

1570), has the same pat- ^ 

tern as may be seen u„, x«»4aa i«»<. 

* amongst the four on the cope at Weston-Undcrirood At 
Hullavington and Cirencester the same Conventional Design 

• may aUo be traced. In ft /O 

the latter church there is \l /i a / 

a pulpit-cloth, no longer 

. used, which appears to 

have been made out of (1 () 

some ancient vestment, 
probably a cope, as it has (j 
been cut into long strips, . 

and sewed up into its pie- iV yi ^ A 

sent shape. It is made \ i7l{ /( /\| A 
of blue velvet, with a M 
wide border, which is 

now quite faded, but was ' 

perhaps purple. Both the {tV^ // 

middle and border arc 

covered ivith spangles, 

and embroidered with 

chenibim standing on 

stars of Bethlehem ; and 

with pme-appfes, in gold >> — 

and colours Tlie border ^ W 

at the upper pait seems ur*»tawua;,i "•crecwr.u.ivj 

meant, to be worn round the back of the neck, as the pine- 
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apples are inverted One ot the chenilnm holds a shield 
of annonal beanngs —Argent, on a chelTon sable, time 
roses, or Under which is a scroU, with the words Orate 
pro anima domini Eadulphi parsons ” Under the other chera 
bun are the words “ Gloria tibi tnmtas ” Over the pine apples 
m the border are the words " Da glonam Deo At the en- 
trance of the chancel is the brass of a pnest, bearing the cha- 
lice and paten, who appears to be the donor of this \estment 
The mscnption to it runs thus 


“Orate pro anima domini Radulphi Parsons quondam Capellani per 
petuai cantaria sancUe TrmitaUs in hac Ecclesia fundata qui obut 22 die 
August! Anno Domini 1478, cujus animae propitietur deus -Amen 


It seems probable by this that the vestment was left y 
Ralph Parsons for the use of the chapel of the Holy Trmity, 
which will give both the date of the vestment and the con- 
ventional pattern Tins chapel was founded before the year 
1478, though the present biiilding was made at the expense 
of Richard Ruthal, bishop of Diuham, a native of the town, 
m the reign of Henry VIU '■ , v ,4 f 

There is, moreover, another form, under which the art 01 
embroidery was displayed The Hangings, Prontals, ana 
Antependia of the Altar received the same care as the pnestly 
vestments Still feuer of these remain, a fact easily accounted 
for, by the destruction of the .Altar itself, and the substitution 
m its place according to Queen Elizabeth’s letter, Jau ~o> 
in the scienth year of her reign (15G5) of “a decent table 
proMded at the cost of the parish, standing on a frame 
Of these Antependiums I have seen three Two of white 

watered silk (Jiolosencus) beautifully UTOught, having the re- 
presentation of the Assumption m the centre, and the other 
part of the ground pou dered with a conventional pattern, ten 
feet ten'mclies long, and three feet wide, preser\ed at Chip- 
ping Campden One probably of tartermn, (IhrianuKS, tarta- 
rtscii^, Cloth of Tars^ temp Edw III , a most interesting speci- 
men of this kind of mamihctiire, at Steeple Aston, Oxtord- 
sbirc It IS purfled {jpourflC, hrnllalu^ with 3 anous patterns, 
luo of which arc introduced (see figures, p 318 and 333), 
others represent the crucifivion of the Redecmci, the death of 
St Stephen and other holy martyrs, these are heightened by 
needlework, and the countenances have been pressed with a 
hot iron, to gi\e the more prominent parts higher ‘relief 
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Another figtued in Hoare’s Wiltshire, belonging to St Thomas s 
church, Salisbury And this list also, the reader i\tU most 
likely be able, from his o\\ n observation to augment 



It remains merely to offer an explanation of the mode by 
■which this kind of decoration was effected 

In the first place let it be noted that velvet having a shift 
mg surface it necessanly becomes one of the most difficult of 
matenals to w oik upon No doubt the early cmbroideresses 
fully expenenced the inconvenieacc for they did not at least 
in all the examples to which my attention has been directed 
attempt a labour that would have been both perplexing and 
certainly to the extent they followed it msupeiable All their 
needlework is first done upon some other material {en rapport), 
such as linen canvass silk orvdlum and their operations 
pliquces) sub'icquently sewn upon the velvet Tins was simply 
the uni\ ersal mpthod adopted to produce these very beautiful 
specimens of manual ingcmuty that now elicit our admira 
tion A more particular account howeier, shall he given 
for knowing the process hy which Eaily English embioideiv 
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^^as fabncattcl, there will not then exist an} obstacle in cn 
deavouiing to copy it Apprehending, too, the piiiiciples that 
chiected the mamifactme, its imitation nill become an easy 
and agreeable accoinplishnicnt, as well as foim an elegant 
and lehned occupation foi those spaic horns, which our fair 
countrywomen have of late years so toilsomely spent, ovei the 
coarse materials, and the tasteless patterns, imported fioiii 
Germany 

The materials that may be legitimately used to produce 
English embroidery like that ahead} desciibed, are limited to 

five namely gold and silver tambour jewels, velvet, 

and silk' Having chosen the substance that was to bo 
wrought, the first pointwas to make out the pattern {premhe 
la taiUe) of the conventional device that was to bt powdered 
on the surface ilus might be done by tincing it by means 
of chalk upon white paper, and piercing that so as to shew 
its contour , several others could then be cut out to the 
same size and figmes Tlie foundation {le fond) of canvass, 
vellum, or any otlier suitable stuff, most 
commonly the former, was then shaped 
in a similar way, the edges being bound 
{^alonncT) wath cord, which was after 
wards cast over {en gutpure) with gold 
or silver tamboiu The inner part of h 
the design was then woiked, either plam f 
or in shades, m tapestry stitch with 
silk , this too was sometimes raised 
above the foundation b} felt {cmboitUin) 

If a leaf were to be represented, {j)asse 

the fibics were expressed''^’’; jt/’" 
b} a fine thread of tamboui bemg“-*^i.- 
lightly passed among the silk, to indicate the vegetable tissue 
In fact, neither gold iioi silvci could cvci he inappropriately, 
or^too profustlj mtiodutcd, in delineating the object 

Ilicrc were two wn}s of iiitioducing the gold or sihci ])or 
tioii A very common method was to take a piece of gold 
lace, and cutting it out m the requiicd shape, to attach it to the 
found itioii.nnd the surface of tins {It pasnt ipargne) was raised 
icmooiithn) m certain lines (as, for nistaucc, \n representing 

I * Arr*n ' Messrs OJdl a <1 All crly Hurl i g 
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the sacied monogram) by coid or common twme, which in its 
turn was wliipped over {guipe) but completely covered with a 




thread of the same metal The other mode {en couchure) was 
'She most ancient of embroidcnes; it was made with coaisc 
gold thread or spangles, sewn in rows one beside another. 

The introduction of spangles (j)aillefes) took place at an 
caily period They are 
often seen representing 
tendnls.springmg from 
the points of leaves, and 
arc very raicly found 
sewn upon the device 
itself. 

The conventional devices most usually 
adopted in Medieval Embroider}', were leopards 
of gold; black licfoils, white harts having 
crowns round their necks, with chains, silver 
and gilt; Catherine nhecls; falcons; sunns; nichangcls, 
stars; fleur-de-lis ; lions ; griflins, heaits, moons; stars, 
peacocks; dragons; eagles displaced ; lilies; and imaginaiy 
lca^cs and flowers. cuarles iienri hartshornf. 


O G 





ON THE jrCMEVAIi ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI 
TECTUBE OE PARIS 

[SLCOND PERIOD ] 

Theri. is alwajs ftis difficulty atteudant on any endeaiour 
to classify the medieval buildings of Pans, that the} have 
been so much altered and added to at vanous periods, as often 
to make it a work of impos-^ibUitj to range a gi^en edmce 
within a distinct chronological class The same edifice may 
contain examples of ever} different st}le of the middle ages 
and therefore a stnct classification m order of time is not to 
be expected m an account like the present In noticing, hovr 
ever, the second penod of French hledieval Architecture,-^ 
that period which corresponds to the age of the early and the 
complete pointed with us,— we come upon a bmlding nearly 
perfect in itself, and less spoiled by additions of later tunes 
than any other m the capital We allude to 

L\ Safste Chapeile This beautiful buildmg which has 
always been considered a master work of tbe midme ages, was 
built by Pierre de Montereau, under order of St Louis, was 
finished AD 1245, and was dedicated AD 124S Smee 
that penod it has had a wheel window of the fifteenth centiuy 
inserted in the western gable, and some tnfiing additions 
have been made at the west end and on the south side, hut, 
with these exceptions, it still remains a glonous monument oi 
the piety of its founder and the skill of its architect It stands 
in the middle of what was once the principal rcudence of the 
kings of Prance, and which is still called the P|?lais, though 
now appropriated onl} to the Courts of Judicature Here St 
Loius determined to erect a suitable building to receive the 
relics which he had purchased on his first cni'sade, — part of 
the true cro<?s, the sacred napkin, &c — and the monarch seems 
to have spared no expense in effecting lus object The edifice, 
built on the foundations of one that dated from tbe reign of 
Louis le Gros (A D 1108 — 1137), consists of a lower and 
an upper chapel, each with four ba} s* on either side with on 
octagonal eastern end, a roof of high pitch, and a loft} spire 
On tlic northern ♦side stood a chapter house and vestry, on the 

• The term eompartment i« perhaps more •ppropnate for b^y is mof* penf* 
rilly sppl csble to any eorv ng port on of n bo Id ng 
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southern a s'lcusti'j and treasMt) tljc entrince to the louver 
cliapel ms on a Ie\d nitli the ground of the couit }aid, uiido 
that to the upper u as b\ a flight of step^, o\ cr liicli a rrcncli 
pmice once galloped his horse, and on arhich is laid pait of the 
‘jcene of Boileaii s Luh m 'Ihc lowei chapel compn es a central 
and two side aides A\ith short nn^^sixe pillars and ^el} stiong 
^auUlng, intended to siippoit the flooi of the upper chapel * 
Some curious hoiizontal *itone springcis going fiom the ‘?ide 
“ualls to the piers of the cciitial aisle, foim a distinctue featuie 
of this jwit of the huilding In the uppci chapel there are no 
aisles, it fonus one exceedingly lofty loom, in 11111011 (as m 
King’s College Chapel, Camhridgc) Ihc nails miy ho said to 
haie disappeared, and to haic left only vast ])ancls of the most 
gorgeously coloured glass Beneath the iiiiuloMS luns a senes 
of niches all round the chapel, and the laiilting, quadriputito 
and plain, hut lery bold, nses doinically oici head Bvtiy 
internal space not occupied by glass was oiigimilly coicrcd 
cither with gold, coloui, or gla^^s enamel and the cttcct iias 
splendid in the exticme llie glass filling all the nindons 
still remains almost as perfect ns nheii it a as put iiji in the 
time of its founder and next to that of Charlies, it is the 
most splendid in France At the eastern end of the clmpcl 
stood a gland shrine, and the nliole nas profusely decointcd 
with sculpture The style of the tdihcc is the purest and the 
most beautifully finished eaily pointed thioiighoiit, nlthongh 
the western wheel wiiidon is ot the Flarahoyant period all 
the details are most carefully executed, and the hmldmg 
(i\hich IS non restoiiftg, togcthci nitli the avholc of the 
Palais at the joint expense of the goicinmcnt and the city) 

IS well worthy of carelul professional study 

There are scxeral parts of the Palais do Justice, such ns the 
towers of the Coiicicrgcnc and other poitions of the inner 
courts, u inch arc nearly of the same date as the Samte Cliapellc, 
but they arc not of gieat aiclutcctural value This period may 
be considered rich m illustration at Pans uhen we include m 
it the Samte Chapclle, Notre Darac and the portions of the 
other cluuches mentioned 111 the last number ns belonging to 
it The great model foi the style ni this part of 1 inticc is the 
abbey church ^)f St Dems Thcie arc also sc\cral c\(piisitc 
churches of the same d itc in various parts of the surrounding 

* In the Chateau of St. Gertna ne I ajeti ere is ft II to be sun tl c cl afKlof t1 ctime 
ofChar!(»V (A-D 13C1— SO) t) e inner walls of winch are e Ireljeocerel tollh goll 
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country A small cl.urcU of this »htc St Pierre nu\ Bmh 
stood till nithin si\ or SL\cn )t'irs in n street close to iNotre 
Dame It line! been desecrateil cluiin„' tlie Ilo\olution md 
nns taben down to allow of the -.trcct being widened He 
best nortions of the w estern front nuo then transfeiTcd to tlie 
■wcstcin front of St Sorerin which is in put of the same epoch 
under the supcrintcndancc of one of the most able nrcliittc 
of Pnnee U Lassus Before quitting this period ue must 
arrain remind our re iders that its principal specimens 

are in St Denis Notre Dame and the Saintc Clnpclic 


THIRD PI RIOD , 

e now come to the buddings erected in the foiirtcciitti 
century and the beginning of the following one prcaious y o 
the intioduction of the Plambojant stj Ic Ihis period corre 
spends in date to that of tlie Decorated st)le yth us — timi 
stvle which flourished under the second and 
but began e\en so early ns the reign of Richard 11 to s le 
symptoms of Perpendicular stiffness and ultimate aeca\ 
the flowing osculating curve of our Decorated stjle 
and Pans in particular offers no contemporaneous analogy 
Ihe architecture of the fourteenth lentury was charactenzea 
there by a style differing but little fiom that of the thirteen 
tiiough always tending to a gradual opening and smtening 
down of mouldings as well ns ultimately to an interoowing 
and intersecting of tracery fhe examples of the earher por 
tion of this century are hardly to be distinguished from those 
of the preceding except by an expcnenced eye and the penoc 
may be designated as one of comparatii e plainness and e\ en 
poverty Ihe cause of this stop in the progress of Prcnc i 
aiclutecture may perhaps be found in the dreadful wars am 
civil troubles winch desolated the country throughout tha 
period and exhausted the resources of the kings ns well as 
the nobles One of the earliest buildings of tins style extan 


The Chapel op St John the Eiangelist m the Colkge 
de Beauvais In plan it resembles the Sainte Chapelle tliougn 
it has no under chapel and has not a vaulting of stone bu 
merely a kingpost and coved roofing The windows have 
lost their stained glass and the budding is at present 
crated Its details and plan are pme and it is a model that 
might w ell scr\ e for a plain and yet very effective chapel for 
any collegiate edifice 
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T/ie Chapel oi St Johv Later iv, or tlie ch'ipo] of the 
Coramandciy of the order of Milti, is a small building of the 
same date, near tlie CollLge dc France It has an aisle of 
nearly the same dimensions as itself added to its southern 
side, but of later date A square touei, connected 'uith this 
religious honse, is still standing 

Ihe Convent op the Bern vrdcns is also of this date It 
•was founded as early ns A 1) 1244-, by Stephen of Lexington, 
an Englishman, abbot of Chmaiix, but the church, once 
nttachec^ to it, though non dcstro}ed, was built AD 1336, 
and the grand refectory, which still lemains, was apparently a 
contemporaneous building This vast edifice consists of a crypt 
or cellar and two upper stones, wath a loft of unusually high 
pitch above the wliolc The collai and refectory aie vaulted, 
and divided down their length b} two rows of seventeen 
columns each , the capitals are simple, and all of the same (a 
jicrfectly unique) design , the details plain the worhunnship 
oxcccduigly solid and good In n building attached to the 
refectory, and as JI A Lenoir supposes in tlic church also, 
the tracer) of the windows is dccidedlj of the Decorated or 
flowing character, forming carl) examples of this style in tlie 
rrcnch capital 

TiiL College nt N uarbl was of the date 2302, but few 
of the medieval parts now remain — two buildings, probably 
the chapel and refectory, being nil now extant , and of these 
the cxtcnois only are to be made out, the inttnoi and the 
details ha\ mg been cntircl) altered The edifice is now appro- 
priated to the Ecolc Folytcchmque 

Tiir CoLirri or Bwiox has a hcautiful little gatewa) of 
this epoch, bearing on its front the date 1305, still standing 
in the Hue de la llaqic Other portions of a later st)Ic arc 
to be found m the court mthiri 

Tiif Conventuvl Church oi thi Cfiistins was a 
more imjiortniit example of this st)lc, and, tliongh of small 
dimcii'sion'i, was one of the richest in tlic capital in momi- 
luciital erections It cou'sisted of n nave and two «:outli aides 
one of the latter is (lestro)cd, and the cliurcli itself desecrated, 
being uacd ns a storehouse for a regiment of horve quartered 
in the conventual Imildings Uhcrc was no clci’cstor) nor 
tnfoi mm the capitals of the dmfts, as is common in this stv le, 
were ornmunted with «fniall cn«ptd^ tliistlc leaves delicately 
wrought, the inouhhng'- virv open and proi]unng little tficct 
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of light nnd shade. On either side of the western doorway 
slootl statues of the founder of Uie church and his contort, 
Charles V of Traiicc and Ouccii .Ichnnne dc Bourbon, llie 
cloister of this convent was a rcinarknhly bcaiitifid nnd chaste 
specimen of the latest epoch of the Ummissancc. 

Tiin Cnxjncii ov St. 1»ku ash St, Gii.iiV.s in the Rue St. 
Denis is of the fourteenth ccntiiry^, nllhough the western door- 
way may he of the end of the tliirtcciith, nnd would be desig- 
nated in England as early pointed. The building consists of 
a nave and side aisles with rhapcls, an octagonal eastern end, 
and a small recent crypt serving ns a chapel of the llolv 
Sepulchre. There is a clerestory, but uo triforium : parts of 
the church arc of the Idimilioyant style 

The Towrn of St. Genkvii’.ve (the old church) is partly 
of this ccntuiy, but the foundations arc of the Romanc e[)Ocli 
and the crowning battlcnieiits of tlie I'lamboyant. lu its pro- 
portions tins is an excellent example of the style, although ra* 
ther plain. It is now incorpomlcd in the buildings of the 
College Henri IV. A few windows of one of the conventual 
buildings of the great abbey of St. Genevieve still rcinain, but 
they serve only to ftx the date of their erection within the 
fourteenth century. 

The Colleoh de !Montaicu was also of this century, nnd 
some Aviiulows of a hullding that probably formed the chapel 
Avere till lately extant on the side hieing St. Genevieve. The 
building was not in otlier respects of much architectural, 
though of high academical, interest. 

The havoc of the two revolutions and their consequent 
periods of Vandalism, ivas made principally upon buildings of 
the fourteenth century’, most of the Parisian convents having 
been either founded or re-ciulowed and enlarged during that 
period ; and this is another cause why the capital is poor in 
ecclesiastical edifices of the time in question. A splendid 
military structure of that epoch still exists close to Paris, — we 
allude to the chateau of Vincennes, — and this, with the chapel 
of the chateau of St. Germaui eii Laye, form the best models 
of the style to be found near the Prencli capital. 

yoURTH PERIOD. 

The great change from the geometrical spirit of the archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth century to the tloiving lines and 
fanciful combinations of the Flamboyant style, began to take 
place soon after the year 1400, hut did not become fully 
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developed until nftci the cvpulsion of the EngIl^h from Ennce, 
or toirards the middle of the fiiteenth centurj In the stite of 
compiratuc peace ^hich ensued, the nation became -wealthy, 
noble patrons and foundei-s again eniiched the Church, and 
Aichitecture took a new spiing As is well known it is not 
in Pans that the great examples of tin* stjle arc to be sought 
the) must be looked for in the provincial cities Notmth 
standing, Pans has several good edifices m this st)le, although 
of comparatii ely small size and of these one of the best 
is the • 

Cnuncn of St Germain l’Auxerrois This building 
stands on the site of a chapel founded as eoil) as the seventh 
century but the only poition anterior to the tlmteenth 
centur) is the tower, which is of the llomanc st)le, probably 
of the ele\enth century, and winch is placed at the south cast 
junction of the south transept and chou Tlic western portal 
is of the thirteenth centui-), and still letains the figures of 
saints -with which it was oiigmall) ornamented the rest of 
the edifice is entirely of the fifteenth century The church is 
cruciform, ivitli side aisles and a poligonal apse there is a 
lofty clerestory, but no tnfonum elaboiate wheel windows 
at the ends of the na\e and transepts, and a porch, with rooms 
in the upper story, covering the western end of the nave 
The poitals of the transepts arc lofty, mde, and profusely 
decorated with niches in their mouldings 'Ihe aisle* aie ac 
compamed by a complete senes of cbapels, some of which 
contain remarkable monuments and altar frames Some 
buildings of the seventeenth century, adjoining the western 
end of the nave have been taken down during a complete 
reparation and restoration of the church which has lately 
been cflected under the supeiintendancc of M La'^sus The 
choir is not jet restored but the budding as it now stands, 
IS one of the most \alinble in an architectural point of view, 
winch Pans possesses It is needless to do more than allude 
to the historical associations connected with the name of this 
church No portions Tcniniii of its cloister and the school* 
once dependent on it 

The Church or St Mederic, or St IMeri, (as it is usually 
called ) IS mother e\ceUent example of the Plambo) nut style 
Til ])lan it IS siimlai to St Germain I'Auxerrois, but it is 
smaller in dimcii'-ions Tlie cliaractci of the traceiy is good, 
and the wtsteni front, abo\e winch the towei uses, pos e<;ses 
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some sculptured decoration.— not onginnl, uiifortunatclj, but 
recent!} copied ^\ith sc\ cral blunders from old models i-ome 
of the oiiginal gla'^s of this clmrch icmams, and the gene™ 
charactci of tlie architecture is good I'lie toner is of the 
same date as the church, and is acn plain without a spire 
Tiil Church oi St ScarRiN is the richest example of this 
style in the capital It consists of a na\c with double side 
aisles, trifonum and clcrcstorj, no transepts, and a complete 
senes of chapels running all round the church, and 
almost the cfiect of tnple lateral ai'slcs The n estern end oi 
the church, the toner at the nortU-ncst angle of the na\^ 
and the three nestern ba}s of the nave, are of the thirteenth 
century, although a riamboyant window and gable have been 
added to this front, and the spire of the tower is of the same, 
if not a later, period the rest is of the carl} and late ^lam 
boyant styles All tlic details of this building arc pccidiarly 
nch and well executed, the tracer} of tbe windows elegant 
in design, the curves flowing freely without being too j 
llio chapels have externally a small gable over each, nlled 
with admirable tracery of great varict} in design the vaulting 
tliroughout the church is good, and the bosses of beautiful 
workmanship At the eastern end, in the centre of the ap»Q 
and aisles, occurs a curious twisted column, from which the 
vaulting nbs spriug off with an elaborate intiicacy of 
section hardly to be equalled elsewhere This church, which 
has been placed, we believe, for restoration in the hands ot 
hi Lassus, is one of the most important buddings to be studied 
by the architectural visitor of Paris 

The CnoRCH of Si Nicolas des CnASirs is another 
edifice of the fifteenth centuiy, standing near the monastery 
of St hlartin des Champs before mentioned It has an ample 
nave, n ith large side aisles, and a ton er at the south west 
angle of the clmrch In general character it closely resembles 
St Medenc and St Germain TAuxerrois, but the aisles at 
their western ends have laiger wandons inserted Some oi 
the ancient glass pieservcd here is woithy of notice Tne 
nave arches aic lolty, and there is a good clerestory, but no 
tnfoimm 

Tuf CnuRcn of St Medard i** of tbe sanje epoch as the 
foregoing but is not of so good a character in its details 
Here there are no transepts, but the aisles have side chapels 
Ihc tower, on the norllicin side of the nave, In'! n late spire 
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similar to that of St SL\erm The orientation of this clmicli 
(like that of several medieval churches of Pans) deviates widely 
from the usual direction, being nearly noilh east and south- 
west* 

Thl Church op St Gervvis is a late but very beautiful 
edifice of this penod It is cruciform, with single side aisles 
and lateral chapels, a lady chapel appended to a polygonal 
apse, and a tower at the noithem side of the choir The 
w estern front is of the tune of Louis XIII Tlie arches of this 
edifice art peciiliaily light and lofty — so is the cleiestory above 
them — and tlie roof, which covers a bold vaulting, is of un- 
usually sharp pitch, to he equalled only at Rouen oi St Denis 
hluch glass of excellent character remains heie, especially 
in the lady chapel, where it has been nil preser\ed, and is the 
best of its date in the capital One of the most remarkable 
features of the chinch is a magnificent pendant crown in the 
lady chapel, coming down from the central boss, and con- 
nected with the side ribs of the vaulting, in a manner that 
to the professional eje gives great pleasiue, and with the 
uninitiated pisses as a miracle of architectiwil prowe'ss Its 
size IS unusinlly large, and for depth we have not seen it 
equalled, except m a similar instance at Caudebec in Nor 
mandy 

Thl Tower of St Jacoups dp la BoccnpuiD is all that 
remains of one of the piincipal llamhojant clmrchcs of the 
metropolis, and it is still the finest edifice of the kind in 
Paris Its spire has long been destroyed, but its other parts 
are in good preservation and the panelling, with flowing 
tracci} and crocketed pinnacles, covering the sides and but 
tresses, and running up among the lofty windows, gives it 
a peculiarly nch etlect Immense gaigouilles and upright 
figures of animals at the upper comers add to its picturesque, 
if not to its architectunl, value 

Thl Convent of thl Brothers or the order or Charity 
01 OUR Lvdt, (afterwards of Augustinian, and finally of 
reformed Carmelite monks,) still exists and m its cloister, 
which is nearly perfect, oflers a good example of the llam- 

* rhe charcli of He £imous albey of east to alio t^ere thechipclof the Conle 
St Victor, a beaut ful Flamboyant edifice 1 en.and the church of the Ceicstini The 
had the same one itation to had those of Penuai churchen of the levcDteenth cen 
the abbey of St. Antoine a d the Ho j»e Of tuiy followed no law of orientation manj 
theTh rdOrderofSt.Franci3 TheTemple were built north and south 
cl urch tvM builtahtlle to the toutli of the 
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bovant style The dimensions of the cloister are very small 
(suited however to the foundation) the arcades are open 
donn to the level of the ground the mouldings of the ribs 
descend contmuously along the piers and their proble 
though open are of good design As the only niedieva 
cloister eatant in Pans this, though rarely seen should 
certainly be Msited^ 


e come now to tlie closing style of the niiddleages that 
which in France Ins been termed the style of the Mnntssance 
des Arts — a stinnge misnomer — ns if ait had mot existed m 
the most intense degree throngliont many pieceding centimes 
A more appropriate appellation would ha\e been that o i6 
Franci can style as having demed its butli fiom 
duction of Italian art into France during the reiOT of Francis 
I — ^lust as we apply the terms Tudor and Elizabethan to i s 
eqiuvaloiits in England The remains of this stylo in 1 aris 
aie however, to be found pnncipall) m stenhr buildings suui 
as the older portions of the Louvrre the Hotel de \ule i 
Palais de Justice some of the colleges ol the University au 
numerous private mansions Of ecclesiastical edifices wo have 
only three that arc of considerable note The first of these is 
liiE CncrcH OF St Etilnnf j>d hloxT This though a 
fantastic building is one of great inteiest and architcctura 
effect It occupied all the sixteenth century in building an( 
therefore touches in some details, on the Flamboyant style, 
while in others it passes into Franco Itahan It consist'’ of a 
central and side aisles with lateral chapels p'^eudo traii'^epts, 
and a polygonal op e A lofty and cimously elongated tower 


^ If we were eumm l»y bundiiigs »«r)r latest penod ef the Flambovant * y 

we m gl t here not ce the tliicenwTi feent has bceit purchased hyll e rrencl p'* 

hotels of r»r 4, tie Hotel de Sms tie ment w tli ll e magn ficent coll« ° 

na cl de Clunv and the Hotel de La ned eral ent qui b» formed n it l>y 

Tremo lie bu Id ngsoftl epreatestheanty la e M Du ''Otnmtrard It ha* 

and taluc n exery sen** of the w«»rd and nppropnated to the parpo»es of a nat ot 

of a data to wh cl we ha o no paralleb in museum for mrf exal rcioa oa ’"-h. 
England our domes! c «d fien deed tut oa wh cl England has « tl er not 

ha e seldom equalled those of 1 rancr means or else not the taste to estari 

The last of these three 1 o ela ha* be n rhe th rd we are sorry to sa\ 

tcmol heJ but a sculp uted leaU eipal v of Pans has not yet bad the gooa 

w th all ja parts of xalue (and Ereat sense to pureha e and U creby to "af® 

Indeed is their worth ) haxe bsrnpreserred firom farthA destruct on an act oforo »s o 
in order to be rc-erreud nio a palace for of the san e nature as f any one shouio 

ll e archbishop of 1 ans the des “n for Be"!eet to purchase a genu ne p eture by 

which has lieen accented by the Imch UaiTaelle when off red for a few poun is, it 
goxrmroent f om the bands of M Lanns. erer such a opportiui ty could occur 
rh* second of the three a bu it. the • 
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stands at the north-Mest angle of the nave, and \nnous build- 
ings connected uith the edifice join on at the eastern end A 
small toucr of the thirteenth century is among the buildings 
A splendid stone screen, or Jubi, of most elaborate workman- 
ship and design, separates the choir from the nave, there is 
some good but late glass m the windows, and the edifice is 
peculiarly nch in pictorial decorations - In a chapel on the * 
southern side of the choir stands the tomb of St Genevieve, 
transferred hither from the ancient church, under her invoca- 
tion, which used to touch the south side of this building It 
IS a plain monument of the twelfth cciitiiiy 

The Church of St Laurent is another building of the 
fifteenth centinj. It is a pseudo cruuform chinch, with a 
tower on the northern side of the choir Parts of the build- 
ing, especial!} on the northern side, are Ilambo}aiit in their 
character, but the rest is of the Ecnaissancc Amoii" the 
more remarkable details of this edifice arc deep pendants, 
proceeding from the bosses of the vaulting , and these, at the 
junction of the nav e and choir, are sculptuied most elaborately 
into groups of figiires anything but ecclesiastical in their de- 
sign Their effect is rich and striking, and the character of 
the whole edifice is one of considerable lightness and elegance 
The workmanship throughout is good, and all the sculptured 
portions are delicate]} finished Its date is A J) 1548 — 1595 
The Ciiunciror Sr Nicolas do Chardonnet has a curi- 
ous tower of this pcnod.but the rest of the edifice is of the end 
of the seventeenth century Tins lower is probahl} the iafes^ 
election of any m the capital containing pointed details 
Thf Chuuch of St Eusrvciit, (A D 1532 — 1G42,) the 
last ecclesiastical edifice in Pans to which the appellation of 
medieval can be applied, — if indeed the use of that term be 
allowable in speaking of it, — is the grandest instance extant Of 
a chiuch built on a medieval plan, and with medieval ideas, 
but entuely with Italianized details Tliere is not a trace of 
a medieval decoration in the building, every ornament, eveiy 
capital, every detail, is of scmi classical design , there is not a 
single part of it which, taken in itself, ma} not be called 
baibaious, and }et the effect as a whole is splendid in the 
extreme, — vesy harmonious, full of indescribable grandeur, 
bold in constniction, good m workmanship, admuable in 
suitableness to its purpose, and, from its vast proportions, fit 
to be .placed before the cathedral of Notre Dame Of its size. 
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and Its cnp'ibiht) of accommodating a congregation (of couRe 
there are neither pens nor seats, but onl> chairs m it), some 
idea may be formed avhen we state that we ha\e counte 
3000 persons m the side aisles of the Tla^e only The church 
IS cruciform mth double side aisles and lateral chapels aU 
lound, a circular apse and projecting lady chapel annexed, two 
'towers at the western end. and a truncated spire at tlie 
intersection of the na\e and transepts A tr^onura, ^d a 
clerestorv with wide windows nin round the church lucre 

are wheel wandowsm each transept, and the clerestoiy windows 

of the choir are filled with fine stained glass of the epocu 
Ihe western front was once a grand specimen of the st)le, but 
has been long since spoiled by the introduction of Done and 
Ionic orders, pnncipallj m con'^equence of a beqiiest made oy 
the celebrated Colbert, who lies buned here The portals oi 
the transepts arc gorgeously decorated with niches in tueir 
mouldiugs, and are admirable examples of the workinansmp oi 

that daj AVithin the extreme elevation of the arches ot tu 
nave, giving the effect of great lightness to what ore 
uiassne piers the consequently vast height of the vaulting, 
and the well conceived interlacing of the curves of the vanous 
arches, as the) come one behind the other on the e) e MUse 
a mixed emotion of surprise and delight The sensations 
produced by the interior of this edifice on some great day ot 
solemn festuol, such as the Natuity or the Assumption, when 
all the resources of architectural, pictorial, and musical art, 
combine to heighten the de\otion of the thousands of worship 
pers there a<5scrablcd, can nc\Lr be forgotten by those who 
ha\e experienced them . 

In condudmgtlns bnef sketch of the medieval ecclesiastical 
architecture of Pans, wtmay observe that parti) fromprcuo^ 
alteration parti) from revolutionaiy fury, hardly any of the 
ancient stall work of the churches Ins been allowed to remain, 
and wooden screens piobably never existed lu them early 
all the inedicial tombs have disappeared, and we do not know 
of a single brass or incised slab m any church of the mctroiiohs 
All the old bells too have been lost, or if an) remain (as at 
Isotrc Dunic) thc) have been replaced there b) some fortunate 
concurrence of events TIic principal interest of tlie^e 
buildings lies in their walls and we repeat, there is much to 
be seen in them which will gratify thc curiosity of the antiquary 
or thc architect n losoueville jones 



ON THE KIMMEIUDGE “ COAL HONEY ” 

[R»d at CantrrtniTj Septrmbet 10 IB14 ] 

An investigation oF that antiquarian pti/zle, tlie so called 
Kimmendge Coal !Money,” may not be consideiecl iimpt on • 
this occasion, as furnislung facts from which indications nny 
be afforded of the state and progress of the arts amongst the 
earlier yihabitants of Bntam 

The articles teinied “Kimmendge Coal Monc)” aie found 
only m one locality, m the pseudo isle of Piubeck, on tlic 
southern coast of Dorsetslurc Thej aro mentioned and bi u fly 
described by Hutchins, the historian of Dorsctshuc ^vho, 
however, offers no opinion m regard to them A sliort treatise 
on them was published a few years since by ^Ii W A jllilcs, 
who constructed a vciy ingenious hynotliesis on the subject, 
attributing these ob'^curc relics to the hands of rhccnician 
artists, and regarding them, not as money in the way of a 
circulating currenc), “but ns rcprcscntatucs of couv and of 
some mjstical use m sacrificial orscpulcbinl iites ” 

These curious articles are found in two little steinded 
valleys open to the sea, divided by an intcnening lulgo 
of considerable elevation, and known ns Kiinmciidgc and 
Woithbairow bays These bays arc in the wildcat and 
least frequented part of Puibcck, where the ploughshare is 
scarcely known, and the scanty population, ictainmg much of 
apuraitivc cliancter, li\c remote from the busy world with 
which they have but rare intercourse It is beneath the un- 
broken pastures of tins lomantic district, tliat the “ Kiimue- 
ridge Coal Morie}” is to be sought loi and found 

The material of winch these ait!clc*> arc fonucci is a bitium- 
noiis shale, of wliicli an extensive bed exists on that put of 
the coast It has been much used m the neighbourhood as 
fuel, and is still lu request by the inhabitants for tliat pm pose 
It burns frecl) , with a white nsh and slatj residue, and dilluscs 
a disagreeable bituminous odour throughout the apaitmeiit m 
which it nn} be consumed 

III form these mticlcs arc flat circular picees with bevelled 
and motildcd edges, from H inch to inches in di- 
ameter, and from i to | of an inch in thickness Tlio 
necur;ic^ with which the circular form is preserved, and 
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tlie sliarpness of the mouldings., even after the hpse of many 
ages, shew that the pieces were turned in a hthe They ha\e 
on one side, two, three, or foiu* round holes, apparently for 
fixing the point of a chuck, and on the other side a small 
pi\ot hole In a few instances these round holes are absent, 
and the pieces are wholly perforated uith a single central 
sqiiaie hole, so that the piece may be fixed on a small square 
mandril head, ciicumstances which prove that the people who 
made these articles were well accustomed to the use of the 
lathe, not in its primitive rude form, but as an improved and 
somewhat perfected instminent iMuch irregularity is observ- 
able in the number of the holcSv The greater proportion of 
pieces have two holes , wlicrc three occur they are by no 
means arranged with mathematical exactitude, but sufficiently 
so for the purposes of turning Pieces with four boles aie 
rare, and generally of a small size 

As already stated, the “ Coal Money” is exclusively found 
in the two bays of Kimmeridge and T\ orthbarrow Here, in 
the primitive pastures unbroken by the plough, or bj any 
operation of man, these antiquarian problems nie discovered 
beneath the surface, at depths varying from five to eighteen 
inches, or occasional!) perhaps at a still greiter depth In 
some spots they are much more numerous than in others , m 
one instance upwards of thirty pieces w ere dug up within the 
compass of about a square yard Tlic) are freqnentl) brought 
to light in some numbers, lu the construction of drams for the 
purpose of bringing the land into cultivation The cliffs that 
constitute that portion of the coast are of a yielding nature, 
giving wa) rapidly to the frosts and storms of winter, and 
after a portion ot the summit Las cnimblcd into the surf 
below, it IS not unusual to observe pieces of the *^Coal 
Aloncy” projecting their edges from the new face of the cliff 
'Ihcy art geiicrall) found at the bottom of the superior 
stratum of mould iiTegularly scattered about, and having no 
appearance or association to mdicatc an mtcntioual and care 
ful dcpositure 

Of the substances with which the “Coal Alonc)” is found 
associated, the fii-st place must he assigned to fragments of 
pottery Ihe ware thus found is of the same wdl established 
chancier as that met with in all our Ilomano-Bntish settle- 
ments Chietl) of a h ml close gromtd texture, with a smooth 
black surface, it is occasionally mingled with pieces *of a 
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lighter, reddish colour, and coarser manufacture; and rare 
instances ha\e occurred of fragments of that peculiarly fine 
red decorated "ware termed Samian being exhumed. Of the 
coarse imbahed early British pottery^ very few fragments have 
been observed The ware is invariably found in dispersed 
fragments of vessels of various descriptions, some shallow 
patcrcc, others large 'wide-monthed jars. No authenticated 
instance of an entire vessel having been discoveicd can be 
adduced; Ilutchins indeed mentions the ‘'Coal Money” as 
found in liistvaens and urns, but he speaks solely upon hear- 
say, and repeated and patient personal ohservatioii and re- 
search in the neighbourhood, extending over some years, and 
much oral communication with the peasantry of that part, 
have failed to ascertain any such instance. The “ Coni Money” 
is frequently found mixed with small flat pieces of stone 
having each but n few inches of surface. 

Fragments of the Kimineridgc shale, the “raw material” of 
which tho articles arc formed, arc verj fregnently discovered 
mixed unth the “ Coal Jloney,” or under the same oircum- 
'stances. Some of these shew the marks of cutting tools, ns 
if prepared for the lathe, whilst the shale, being fiesh from the 
qiinrr}', was compaiatively soft. Others exhibit lines, angles, 

• circles, and other figures, drawn with mntlicmatical accuracy, 
the central point, in which one leg of tho compasses w’as in- 
’ suited, being obseivabic in sonic ol the circles. Iheces of rings 
of tlie same material, apparently from two to three inches in 
diameter, and about i of an inch thick, have likewise been 
turned up ; and in one instance a perfect ring was dug up in 
\hc formation of a drain, the inner diameter of whicli was 1^ 
inch, and tho thickness of the ring I of an inch, making a total 
diameter of two inches. One piece of tlie shale has been 
rudely cut by sonic very sharp instrument into an irregular 
form with a large perforation, ns if woni about the person. 
Small fragments of charcoal arc also frequently found mixed 
with the “Coal Money.” 

As to the origin of these articles, and tlie purpose for which 
they were constructed and to which they were applied, the 
lupotlicscs liithcrto advanced luuc been equally \nricd and 
unsatisfactory, and tliosc antiquaries under wiio'jc notice they 
lja\c fallen, have been, to use the language of Sir K. C. lloare, 
“in doubt and uncertainty resjiceting the u'se to which tlicsc 
articles A\ere originally appropriated” The notion that they 
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were used as money needs not a word of ’ "Ji™' 

l,as seriously advanced sua a position, 
whatever to support it , and the circumstances « 
nature of the material utterly unfits it for Pf ^“8 f'™ 
to hand, and that the articles are found on y ™ 
ndge mint, are sufficient negative evidence ‘o 
conclusion that may he drawn from a name, doubtless p p 
larly acquired from the circular form of the pieces, and traoi 
tonally preserved amongst the peasantry 

All the considerations as to the use to which these articles 
were destined, resolve themselves into a negative character 
The " Coal Money,” for instance, is not found in ilircci 
association vv itli any sepulchral deposit An intermen in 
histvaen in a low tumulns, has indeed been found in i 
locality, with specimens of the “ Coal Jloncy near, ii m 
festly from then position and all other circumstances n 
connection with any sepulchral intention , 

Nor IS there any evidence that these articles were npp icO to 
an) sacrificial purpose It is true that Mr , 

kistvacn, containing evidence of a sacrifice of the , 
biilloch, hut ho distmotl) says, that v.iHin this cliainhi.^ucro 
wns no depont of “ Coil Moncj,” thotJgh firovind it ir'io 
of potter) mid “ Coil Money” were abundfint , but this is 
case all o\er the neighbourhood . , , 

And on another occision an mstnneo ivis brought to lij, 
of a manifest sncnficc, consisting of the heid and other pir 
of n bnlloch, but equally dcstilnle of nil cMdcnces of thre 
a'lcocntion with the “Coal Mono),” specimens 
irrcgulnrl) scattered in the neighbourhood Again, during 1 1 
course of some initstigntions lor "Coil Jlonej *’ in the fnee o 
tilt, cliff in Worthbirrow bay, ciidenccs of sicrificial remain 
ucrc di'icoNcrcd about two ftet below the surface A luim )C 
of EimU hit stones were found between and on which were 
ashes chan oil, black mould and other indications of > 
action of fire Tlitsc burnt maltniU were in some places in 
considcmble abundance, and at one spot was a large quanti ) 
of chirred wlicat, the gniiis still retaining their form, resting 
on n flat stone "omewhat larger than the n\crnge si7C i o 
"Coil 'Vlonci.’ howcirr, was found in immediate connection 
with thest rcnnins, Imt sciiral pieces were obsened l)mg QS 
if ncculentall) ami irrtgnlnr!} plated nroinul them 

1 or the puriK)s*.<. nf such an enquiry as this, it tnaj .a\ ail to 
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see whether any analogy or information can be derived from 
other aiticles to the constraction of which the same material 
has been apphed ; and in this respect some very conclusive 
facts were brought to light early in 1839. Excavations 
were then made in v\hat was proved, beyond all question, 
to be the cemetery or burial-place of the Komano-British 
settlement of Durnovaiia, (the present Dorchester,) and 
amongst the discoveries then made were several armillce of 
the Ivimmeridge coal, all of which had been evidently 
turned, lyghly polished, ^and finished in a manner indicat- 
ing an advanced state of art. One was grooved and neatly 
notched by way of ornament ; the interior diameter of this 
ring was 2^ inches. Others were polished but not orna- 
mented, presenting a similar appearance to the larger speci- 
mens of ring-money. One of these rings was round the 
vvTist of the skeleton of a female. At the same time were 
found two or three amulets, or large beads, of the same mate- 
rial. These were nearly spherical, of a flattened barrel shape, 
being inch in the longer, and 1 inch in the shorter diameter. 
Associated with these rcHcs weie all the ordinaiy indicia of 
Ilomano-British interments j pottery, tnecisely similar in de- 
scription to that found in Kimmcridgc and Worthbarrow, urns 
of various descriptions, coins of Hadrian, Gratian, and others. 

Under these circumstances, and in the absence of any trace 
of careful and intentional depositure, but with eveiy indication 
that the pieces of " Coal Money” were thrown on the ground 
and left for disposition as chance might direct, tlieic seems 
good reason to arrive at the conclusion that they w’ere mere 
•waste pieces thrown out of the latlic as the refuse nuclei of such 
rings as those found at Dumovaria. Three pieces of tlio 
Kimmeridge shale, now submitted to inspection, would 
appear to.be conclusive on the subject. Tuo of tliese 
have been cut into a circular form, each 3^ iuclics in dia- 
meter, and prepared for tlic lathe, by a keen cutting tool, 
the slinpc having been determined by comprisscs, One has a 
small pivot point indented on one side, vvitli liolcs on tlic other 
side for retaining the points of the chuck. The other pieco 
has been wliolly perforated with a squaic liolc for a inandril- 
head. On thc.forumtion of rings from such fiieces wliilst in 
the lathe, it is manifest that circular waste pieces of the Hamo 
size, form, and description as the ** Coal Money,” must neces- 
sarily he produced. 
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riic tlnrd specimen is exactly such a piece as must be 
placed in the hthe for the formatioA of a bead like that found 
at Dm-noiana A companson betueen^these pieces and t];c 
specimens of Coal i\Ioiie} and beads, can leaa e scarcely a doubt 
of the origin 

It ma) indeed be said that the material is ill fitted for the 
construction of armlets, because of its fragile nature, but the 
fact IS established m the above instances, that such rings line 
been found, and have been used as armlets, and there arc 
also other instances of a somewhat similar mateiial having 
been appropriated to the same purpose in the other cxtreiiiity 
of the islandt An armlet of picciecly similar form and dimen 
sions to those di'^covercd at Durnovana, has been found in 
Scotlind, and is figured in the volume of “Tran'^actions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ’ Ihis bracelet, with 
other ornaments, was formed of “canncl coal,” a material 
somewhat similar to the Kiinniendgc slialc A difiitiilt} may 
nl'o, at first sight, appear in the dcptli at whicli tiiese articles 
liavQ been found hcncalh the surface, and which would «ccm 
to imnl) a nurpo^cd dipositurc by inhumation But it 
remarkable tlint they arc generally loiind m unbroken pa'«turc 
ground, where no tnicc ol any disturbance of tlic soil to be 
ohsened By wlnt means, then, were tlicy buried at t)ic 
depth at which they arc now found? 'Ihc problem is of 
easy solution 'Ihcsc jucccs of “ Coal Money,” w ith the accom* 
panymg stones and fragments of pottery carelessly left on the 
surlaa, have readied their present jiosition by the slcadv and 
long contniued operation of n imtiiral cause, the effect of uliirli 
IS frequently obscrvid on digging nito soil that lind hecil 
clnlkeil or marled some y cars prev lously , and w here the ch »lk 
or marl will nnnnahly bt fotiml m n liycr at a depth bclovy 
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having separated the nutritive portion, they eject at the mouth 
of their burrows the remainder in little intestine-shaped heaps. 
The worm being unable to s« allow large particles, and ns it 
would natm-nlly avoid lime and other noxious matters, the fine 
earth beneath those things would by a slow but certain jiro- 
ccss be removed and thrown to the surface Tiieeaithworm, 
moreover, requires moisture, and in dry weather finds it neces- 
sary to burrow beneath the parched surface ; and the depth to 
which these animals descend to avoid the drought of summer 
and the/rosts of winter, is frequently veiy gicat TJiis agency, 
trifling ns it might at first be tliougbt, is not so slight, the great 
number of earthworms (na every one must bo an are who has 
ever dug in a grass field) making nji for the insignificant 
cpiantity of work which each periorms Tlie rnpulity ndtli 
which tlie operation is sometimes carried on, in soils of favour- 
able description, is astonishing; a verj’ few ycai-s compara- 
tively being sufficient to bmy the refuse matters beneath the 
whole of the surface soil. In ono field chalked fourteen years 
since, the chalk now forms a perfect layer about twelve inches 
beneath the surface. In another instance the chalk was buried 
tbreo inches in ten years. The time required for the n ork 
varies much with the natmc of the soil. 

The circumstances already slated will theiefoie indicate that 
amongst the Romanized Britons, in the remote vales of Kim- 
meridge and Wortlibarrow, an establishment was founded for 
the manufacture of ornaments, amulets, beads, and other arti- 
cles, out of the easily worked material here provided by the 
hand of nature; and the great quantity of fragmental ware 
** here found, the charcoal and coal ashes, of which great quan- 
tities have been exhumed, and otLei local indications, render 
it not unlikely that a pottciy' had been previously founded 
in this locality, to render available the convenient contiguity 
of the Purhcck clay and the Kimmeridge coal, and that acci- 
dental circumstances had demonstrated the facility with which 
the coal might be converted into articles of utility or orna- 
ment, and thus suggested the manufactory viliicb, we have 
seen, was Jiere established John smcNiiAM. 




VrnY ft\s scptikliril mominicnis of unilonlitccily Norm'in 
(Into nro k«o^^u to exist, iiml for tins re ison I hope thnt flic 
nccompntijing (ln\Mng, a fmlliful representation of one ^\hlcll 
i'* presetted m the cliurch of Coningshorougli, amH he re- 
girded ^\ltll soini degree of interest by those members of our 
Assotntion, >ihost attention has btcii directed to this class of 
our iiatioiinl antuimtics 
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be intelligible. From the sngittary in tlic first roimclel on one 
side, end the fishes in the fourth on the other, ne might be 
led to suppose that the signs of the zodiac 'wcie^intcndcd to 
be represented, but the mimberjs only eleven, and the other 
devices do not correspond. The front, or southcin side of the 
tomb, presents a scroll issuing fioin the mouth of a monstrous 
head, — n bishop, uith his crozicr, standing by a font, and rais- 
ing Ills right hand in benediction, — and a kniglit on foot, armed 
with sword and kite-shaped shield, attempting to' rescue from 
a winged monster a human being, whom it holds in its claws 
Tlie scroll-work on the fiont, and tlic medalhon carvings of 
the top, arc in the taste which decorated the doo^•^vays, the 
capitals of piers, and the chnnccl-archcs of many of onr Nor- 
man churches j aud the aniioiir of the knights, their conical 
helmets, and the kite-shaped shield, clearly point to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century ns the date of this momiment- 

In the chinch-yard arc some ancient tombstones, of pp'cat 
thickness, rpiitc plain, not ridged, but slightly chnmfcjed, and 
tapering from head to foot. The chinch itself contains much 
to interest the ccclesiologist. The south door, the piers and 
arches of the nave, and the chancel-arch, are of Norman archi- 
tecture. There is a Norman piscina in the chancel, and one 
of peculiar fonn in a chapel at the east end of the north aisle 
of the nave. It is detached, square, decorated *w’ith foliage 
like the capital of n pier, and supported on an octagonal shaft 
Above it is a hagioscope, commanding the chancel door, and 
the piscina near it, but not the Altar. 

Nearly all the ancient open scats remain on the north side 
of the nave ; they are quite plain, of massy oak, and ivell 
adapted to the solid simplicity of a Nommn chinch. Modem 
pews of thin deal have been built over some of tliem, and the 
contrast is striking indeed. At the ivest end of the nave is an 
elegant Perpendicular font : it is of octagonal form, supported 
on a clustered shaft, 8 feet 5 inch^ high, and 2 feet 2 inches 
wide at the top. The figure of our Saviour, rising from the 
tomb, betneen two sleeping soldicre, and holding the banner 
of the cross, is carved on one side j and on the opposite one is 
a seated figure not easily to be identified, apparently holding 
two palm-branches. The remaining six sides of the font have 
blank heater-shields in quatrcfoils. One of the staples re- 
mains, the other has been broken out. The bow], 1 foot 
8 inches in diameter, is leaded, and has a diain. 
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The Kev Joseph Hunter, in liis History of the Dcaneiy of 
Doncaster, _vol. i. p. 287, states that ‘Uhc hd of a Saxon 
cistus,” witti ornaments not unlike those on the tomb at 
Coningsborough. exists in, the chm-ch-yard of St. Johns, 
Laugliton-cn-le-Morthcn. , I am satisfied that the date ot this 
monument, which is of great beauty, and of which I purpose 
fonvarding a, sketch and description ere long, is at least two 
centuries later than that of thcKorman tomb described above. 

, ' DANIEL II. IIAIOn. 


ROCKINGHAM CASTLE. 


Xotniw* Rockingham Ckttl, 


On the verge of one of those ancient forests which originally 
covered a great portion of the northern parts of Northampton- 
shire, and on a lofty eminence overlooking the green vale of 
the Welland, stands the formerly Royal Castle of Rockingham. 
Its position was equally well chcreen as a place, of retirement 
and defence, being sheltered on the south-eastern side by 
deep and nearly impenetrable woods, and in the contrary 
direction protected by the natural acclivity of the tongue of 
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land on which the crowning fortress was built. This ridge, 
iuttin'T oAlike a peninsula from the long line of escarpment, 
commanffa far view up and down the valley, and a still more 
extensive one over the ver- 
dantandundulating heights 
which form its opposite _ ^ 
horizon. 

Besides the attractions " j • ' 
which natiu-e so profusely ){• j' 
displayed in this variety of ; / 

prospect, the neighbouring ^ i j *' 
preserves of Dene, Btj’g- i 
stock, Cliff, Benefield, and ' i J 
Geddington, ivere abund. 
antly stocked with the hart » \ 
and the roe, and here the \ .i| 

English*ionarchs,fromthc 'liN j 
C onqueror to the last of the jl J-Ay 
Plantagenets, were conti* . 

nually accustomed torepair 

for the sake of following tk“SS5sr.*u«— 

>vith less interrupted ardoiur the pleasures of the cliace. 
more than likely that this con* 
tigvuty to the n^al demesnes 
originally induced ‘William the 

First to erect on the confines, of 'll 

^ Bockingham Forest a castle, to 
I ' wliicb he and his successors might 
retire when, disencumbered of the 
burdens" of the state, they wished 
I to enjoy the "sports of the'field. 

•, Although the forest of Rocking- 
\ ham lias been much denuded since 
wta.«L when the English nion- ^ 

rSl “ archs made it' so frequently the 
scencof their divcrsion8,TDany venerable trees, scattered through- 
out the unreclaimed district, towering above the underwood, 
serve to point ont its andent boundaries. The deer are but 
Tardy visible in the old enclosures, but witliJn the limits of 
the romantic park, surrounding the castle, numerous herds 
of the same breed may yet be observed bounding in their 
native ^vildncss amid thcAvoving avenues of beech and 'sunless 
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glens of oak that lend so great an allurement to seek sylvan 
nature here in hu solitary retreat 

Whenever the monarcli visited this place, during Iks sojourn 
his horses had right of herbage in the pasture land of the 
Welland, and the constable of the castle shared in the same 
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privilege The latter also possessed the right of cutting down 
m the wood of Cottingham any timber he chose to repair 
the buddings or brashnood to bum or fagots to mend the 
fences 
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Toiin dc Cauz abbot of Peterborough lion ever, gradually 
deprued the cr«nn of these lights so that at the inquisition 
held the 4th of Ldn ard I (127G) they became lost" 

It appears too fiom tlic ‘•amc nuthoiitj tint a chaplain 
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was appointed to the little chuich of St Leonard’s, below the 
castle, to pray for the souls of the deceased monarchs, tor 
wkcli duty tlie sheriff of the county wis charged to pay lam 
forty shillings a year . this celebration, however, had faUra into 
desuetude eight years before the inquisition took place’’ 

The partiality of King John and liis successors for hunting 
IS shew n by numerous entries on the Close Rolls In these 
valuable documents the most minute particulars are otten 
recorded respecting the treatment of their hounds and hawks 
even to specifying the quantity of flesh they were daily to be 
fed upon, and to the number of times the royal girtalcons 
were to be let fl) John orders the sheriff of Nottmgham, for 
instance, to procure for their food joung pigeons, and swine s 
flesh, and once a week the flesh of fou 1* At a hter ’ 
namely, in the early part of Edward the IVst’s reign CU7I)» 
the following entry occurs on a Roll in the Queen s Rmem 
brancer’s Ottice, shewing the enre with which the royal dogs 
were tended , 

“Paid to Thomas de Blatlieston for his expenses in taking 
the greyhounds with the "king (Edn ard the Pirsl) nmepence, 
with twopence in bread for the same on that day on whicn 
the same Thomas departed from Rokyngham Also for hreau 
for the same, ^vhen Master Richard de Holbroc tarried at 
Rokyngham, in the week next before the feast of St Barnabas 
the Apostle, fi\epencc halfpenny In biead for two grej 
hounds of the prior of la Launde, fiom the day of the Apo 
sties Peter and Paul, even to the Sunday next before the feast 
of the blessed JIary Magdalene, for nineteen days, nineteen 
pence Sum of the expenses on the gicyhounds, eiglw 
slnlhngs and sixpence halfpenny^ ” . 

Independently of hting a favourite residence of the EngUsb 
kings, very few of the royal castlis have been the scene of 
more historical c>ents tlnn the one nov\ under notice in 
1 094, the great council of Bntisli nobilitj , bishops and clergy . 
assembled here to settle the ficicc dispute, then in agitation, 
betwixt 'Wilhaui the Second and Anselm, archbishop of Can 
terhury, concerning the right of investiture, and the monarch s 
ohcditnce to the papal set The council sat on Sunday the 
fifth of ^larch, m the chapel witluu the precincts oi tl"^ 
castle, when this (piestiou was propo'std for their discus''ion , 

• u I iiu 1 j. K < M u 11 « I » 

' tiix. lloll. IP IIS J itruOllcr otl 1 a« I 
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“Utimn salvti re\crcnti'i ct obedientn sedis Apostolicas pos- 
set Arcliiepiscopus (Anselmiis) fidem teneno regi sen are, 
annon*?” ' 

The bishops, who seem to have knovra their duty towards 
tlieir Sovereign better than their intractable leader, advised 
Anselm not to insist on any leseivations on the grounds of 
spiritual authoritj, since there nere general complaints against 
him for intienching on the king’s preiogative But on his 
still endeavouring to compromise the freedom of the English 
Chmeh. by yielding a tugher allegiance toTJiban II, who had 
offered liim a pall, the prelates at once renounced him as their 
archbishop 

King John more especially delighted to resort hither, and 
as wall be seen from the following evtracts fiom his Itineiary, 
visited it once, and sometimes twice or thrice, neailj cveiy 
yeai of his leigu 

1204 Aug 30—1205 Sep 24—1207 Eeb 20', 21, 
22, 23 , Aug 10. 11 —1208 Julj 20, 27, 28, Nov SO — 
1209 Apiil 1 , Sep 1 , Novemb 13, 14, 15 — 1210 Maicli 
18 — 1212 Jiily 10 when he acknowledged the receipt of a 
coat of mail, which had belonged to the constable of Chester* 
—1213 Sep 24—1215 Dec 23—1210 Sep 20,21 
Besides these fourteen recorded roy il visits the members 
of the House of Plantageiict.werc frequently in the habit of 
passing their time in this agreeable retirement Erom the 
attesting of writs, it appeals that Henrj the Third was here, 
1220 June20%27>, 2b‘'— 7220 Jnl} IQi— 1229 June2C» 
Edward the Eirst, 1275 Aug 2-1" — ^1279 Aiig 20° — 
1290 Sep 2, 3, 4, 5, 6^—1300 Apul 20, 21, 25, 20, 28‘> 
Edward the Third attested more than twenty writs at 
Rockingham between 1334^ fifarch 25 and Apiil 1 — 1345 
Dec 9‘- — 1354 Aug 28* — ^And here, Aug 24", 1375, the 
truce concluded at Bruges, betw cen Ed\> aid the Third, and 
Ciiarlcs the liftli of Ernncc, was dulv ratified’’ 

During the absence of the king, Co>stablls {Connies 


e Spelman Core voLii p IC 
f He « as at Lamport tlio preceding day 

• IntroiL to Pal. IloUs p. 37 
l» Lit. Rot- Claus , p 422 

I Rot. Tin , voL i p 4D 
k Ibid • 

• Rot. Lit Claus, p 
» Ib d p 4'»2 

n Rsmer Pordcr vol iii p 82. 

• Ityicrar^ ofElw 1 ii Queen s He 


■mcmbraacCT’a OlTce 
» lb<L 
^ Ibid. 

k Rymer Ftcdcr vol iv p. 537 and 
voIm p.g81— 8Sr 

• Ib d Tob 1 1 p 61 

* Ibid vol IT p 608 

■ II d. vo! iv p. 603 • 

» Ibid vol vij p 82 
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Slabiili) were officnlly appointed to the custody of the royal 
castle Ihey usually possessed the grant for three years, 
sometimes for life, but generally during the "king’s pleasure, 
‘cum pertmentiis habendum quamdiu Regi plaaierit,’ or in 
the teims of the ensuing entry upon a Miscellaneous Roll ra 
the Tower, No 50, 9th and lOtli Edward I , a document which 
, will serve to shew both the mannci of holding, and also the 
connection tint existed betuixt the constableship of the castle, 
and the seneschnlsliip of the forest of Rockingham 

De casiro de Molmgham el ojpcio Senescalcia forestarum, ei 
dwersis manerns commissis 


Rex commisit Ricardo de TIolebrok custodiara castn Regis 
de Rokingham et offiemm Senescalcna forestamin Regis infra 
pontes 0\on et Staunfford cum redditu Regis de AVbitcIe et 
cum manorus Regis de Sahara, Oncston ct Silicston, habenda 
cum omnibus pertmentiis sins a festo Sancti Micliaehs anno 
regni Regis nono usque ad finem tnum annonun proximo se 
quentium tompletorum Nisi de castio priedicto Rex ahud 
interim diuxent ordinandum Reddendo inde Regi per annum 
ad Scaccaiium Regis de exitibus castii pradicti et Senescalcim 
prjcdictcB quatcrviginti hbias Dc nrnneuo de Sahara qum- 
quagmti ct sex libras, de maneno de Selveston qmndccmi 
libras, Mdehcet unam mcdielntcin id festum SanctTi Trmitatis, 
tt aham^mcdictatcm in festo Sancti hlmtmi proximo sequenti 
Ita taracn quod prscdittus Ricnrdm mini capiat in forestis 
juTcdictis vcl in pirco Regis dc Selveston, msi rationabile 
cstoicmim ad domos cistri pncdicti indc faciendas et ad cas 
dem doraos et alias que sunt in manerns Regis prmdictis sus- 
tentandas, et cum necesse fucrit repaiundas Et quod habeat 
herbaginra in parco pncchcto, saUa suflicienti pastura ad feras 
*^*‘^®^* Et-si contingat quod Rex intcrira castrum 
illud resumat in nianum Regis, pnefatiim Ricardum indemp* 
ncm consenabit Teste Rcge apud Westmonastenum xm 
die Noicmbns* 

The duties of a constable consisted in seeing that the royal 
V' district uerc not abused^ , such n& the tinnsfcr 
ol imlls‘, ami of land* , in assisting at the execution oftiaitorsS 


7 n'w’i I 

' Kot. Clauv p 251 
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m keeping state pnsoners in safe custody*, m pajing the 
garnsoned soldiers ^ , m observing the legal piovision concern- 
ing sucli ns came to tournaments', m defending the posses- 
sions of the Church *. Henry III ordered, for example, tlie 
constable of Hockuighnm (Jan 25, 1217) to protect the 
goods of the abbot of Peterborough , and the privilege of 
holding a castle ns its constable, u as considered so honourable, 
that it Mas only confided to men of high military renoivn, 
ne\cr to the Welsh, hut only to persons ol ascertained coinage 
and athichment to the crown, as is evidenced m tlie piesent 
day, in the instances of the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Anglesea being constable of Caernarvon, and His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington constable of Dover castle 

The constables of Rockingham, as far as I have been en- 
abled to make out the list. Mere the following — 

CONSlABLliS 

1199 Robert Maudut* , he pays a fine of £100, in four 
quarterly payments, for having hod granted to him the cus- 
tody of the castle 
fluoil DE NE\ILLB^ 

1218, Peb 26 Roger de Neville, held it by the tenure 
of annually piesenting tlie king with a pair of gold embroidered 
shoes*. The manors of Poinstoke, Shenley, Stamfoid, and 
KajTigham, were held on the same conditions He is directed 
to release (Nov 1, 1213) Robert de Mara, then in jinson at 
Rockingham castle, who had been taken at Craefergus^ the 
apostolic legate had induced John to order his liberation 
He IS ordered by the king (May 11, 1216 ) to enteitam with 
hospitality William de Harecourt, when he comes thither*' 
April 13, 1210, he is oidcred to hold for tlie use of the 
castle the manors of Geddington, Clive, Piigstock, and Corby, 
and the custody of the soldiers, formerly the fee of the abbot 
of Peterborough ‘ 

1216, June 24 William I^Iatjduit “ 

1210 William Aindbe, ordered (March 3rd) to settle for 
forty days ^vlth the foot cross bowmen, at the usual late of 


' Rot Claus ,p 253 
<> Ibia , p*250 

* Rolls of ParU \cil i p S5 

* Rot. Claus, p 297 

* Rot Oblat p 9 

,li Rot Cfart.p ■’09 


* IhiCL 

• Rot Lit Pat p IOj 
k Ibid p 135 

' Ibid.p 177 
” ibid p 141 
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tlircepence a-dny, and to see that those soldiers who had been 
maintained at the royal charge, should for the future live at 
their own, and that the garrisoning of the castle should be 
made ns secure as possible au(l the dues of the Bailsmck 
properly collected 

AVilltaw Eael op Albemaults ®. 

1223. WiLUAM DE Insula**. 

Robert Passela WE 

*1255^ Hugh de Goldinoiiaiu*. The fine cfRgy m forest 
marble in Rushton church, is probably to his memory, 

* 1260. Alan LA Zoucii». 

* 1280. Richard de Holebroc, for three years®, pa}ing 
eighty pounds a year. This Richard dc Holebroc was 
escheator of the forest, and in the 18th Edward 1. William 
de Latimer complained to the king that he, holding the 
manor of Corby, and a wood therein, from the king m 
capite, rendering ten pounds a year, and that the king 
ought to defend that manor with nil its rights, hut that 
Richard de Holebroc, seneschall of tbc royal forc-st of Rocking- 
ham, before the king went over into Gascony, destroyed the 
aforesaid wood, cutting down great oaks without number, and 
also cart loads of untlcrwood aud branches without number, 
keeping clioi-coal burners there, who had destroyed it, for sit 
years, of whom each gave to him ten pounds per annum, so 
that they should not be removed. Also that he had in the 
same wo^od twenty-four swine, and a hundred goats, with their 
young ones, for a whole year, contmiy to the terms of the royal 

■ charter. Lawrence Preston, who held tlic manor of Gretton, 
complained in the same way. Roth of tlicm asserted that he 
had abused the royal .grant, diverting it from tbc repairs of 
the castle, and converting the property of the Crown to private 
purposes ; all of which accusations he denying, and urging 
.that be bad busbotc and haybotc in their manors, the king 
replied that he would make empury when hc'camc thither, or 
appoint bis justices to do so*. 

1283. Ei.ie deJIamullt, during tbc royal pleasure, on the 
same terms as his predecessor. 


• Hot. Lit. C5»ut.,p. 25P. 

• Ibi.l, p. 400. • 

» IU.L, |vA73. 

' Ufn. 111. No 4n. 

' n.itlnl , 1 , 1 , an a.tfri.J., heM 

lb* fu.to.ly of llir fort.t »ill, the fi.tlo. 
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*1293. TiioMAS DE IIamdll, Jiispredccessornccompanying 
Edward I. into Gascony*. 

*1290. William nr. BKAiicnAMP*. 

*1298. Ad.vji de WELLES^ lie was at the siege of 
Cavlavcrockj ^ 

*1307. Baldwin de ^Ianners, on the same terms ns liis 
predecessor'. 

*1307. IYilliam de Latter**. Uc was at the siege of 
Carlaverock. 

*1311, Alan la Zodcue'. lie was at the siege of 
Carla\ crock. ‘ ; 

*1313. Aymer de Valence', Earl of Pembroke. 

*1324. John de Mortetn^ 

*1320. Donenald de Mar*', for his life. 

*1330. Simon de Drayto.n, rendering to the king forty 
pounds a j’car*. 

1381. Bobert de Vf,eii\ 

1337. John de Yrrdoun, office confirmed, on his paying 
to tlic end of' liis life to Queen Philippa forty pounds a 
ycark 

*1372. iUmaric de St. Amando (Cliivnlcr), paying twenty- 
four pounds a year as long as he holds it®. 

*1442.. Robert Roos", by a special grant to him and his 
male heirs, pajang the Crown annually seventy-five pounds, 
sixteen shillings, and eight pence. 

*1475. William Lord Hastings and Ralph Hastings, 
for their lives". ' ^ 

Among the minor circumstances that have ‘been recorded 
respecting this royal fortress arc the following, some of wliich 
arc found entered upon the Close Rolls.; 

In i2f4, preparatory to fiis anmiafviWt, jving Jbfm, nccorcf- 
ing to his usual custom of ordering the ^yine intended for the 
royal use to be sent before him in readiness, commanded five 
casks of the best tj^at could be found in London to be dispatched 
for his drinking into HorthamptonshiroP. (Nov. 7th.) Of 
these five casks which he ordered, one was to be sent to Cliffe, 


h Ibid , p. 300. 

' ibid., vol. ii p. 40. » 

* Caiend.Rot. Pat.,p. 113. 
> Hot. Orig., Tol. ii. p. 11 6. 
“ Ibitt.,p.S-iS. 

* C.ileni). Rot. Pat, p.*i55. 
“ Ibid.p 32 5 
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one to Gccldington, one to SiUcston, one to Snicy, nnd one 
to Rockinglnm, whilst to ensnre their safe carriage, if there 
were need, one of the ro}ftl \chiclcs was to he used for their 
transport Tlie carriage of wine forms a long cnliy on the 
Close Rolls at a later period, 9lh Ilcnr^ III (1221) when 
the sliciifT of Northampton is charged to paj for the transit 
of ten casks to Northampton ten to Rockingham, three to 
Gcddington, and two to Cliff, for tlic rojal u«e'> In 122G, 
we find nincpcncc paid to Scogcmcl, a inc«scngcr, for going 
to Rockingham' Ihis jicrson seems to liiuc been a Kings 
messenger, as now called, hemg cmjilojcd in otlicr errand 
In 122(», fuc casks are sent to Rockingham, tlircc to Cbfl, 
four to Geddington, nnd four to SiUcston* 

In 121o (April dO), King John sends Peter do Rarr and 
Nicholas dc llngcvill, foot cro‘:s bowmen coniinanding tint 
the} should he jilnccd in the castle of Rockingham lor its 
defence, nnd have suxpenee a <h} ns long ns the} arc tlicrc* 

In 1220 Ilcnr\ III orders his barons to piy lalk do 
Rrtnut llOU, which he had expended on ln> hclinlf ni the 
siege of Rockingham** 
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amptonsliire, directitig him to take with him proper and discreet 
persons n*I\o thoroughly understood carpentry and masonry, 
to examine the royal chamber in the castle of Rockingliam in 
which repairs were necessary, and to order the same to he 
carried into immediate exeention*. 

Henry 111 . orders ( 122 G ) the sheriff of l!^orthamptonshire to 
give AVilliam,son of Warin,thc constable of RoUnglmm, twenty 
marks for the works at the castle, and Hugh de Nevill to let 
him have sufficient materials from a proper part of the forest 
to repair .the royal chapel, and for other works then in pro- 
gress'. Three days afterwards Robert de Lexinton is ordered 
to allow him a load of lead for the gutteis of the castle 
In the 34th of Henry III. (1249), it was certified that the last 
constable, Sir Robert Passelawc, liad left the castle in a very 
ruinous state 3 the towers, walls, battlements, and lodgings, 
being in great measure fallen to the ground, and the chapel 
entirely destitute of vestments, hooks, and the necessary articles 
for the performance of divine service 

In the 3Gth of the same leigii (1251), Geoffrey dc Roking- 
hnm uas found seized of half a xirgate of land in Rocking- 
ham, which he held by service of collecting the castle-guard 
tents, from suck fees oc lordships as wcie subject to that pay- 
ment. He had also, by virtue of this tenuie, right of Imsbotc 
and haybote in the abbot of Peterborough’s meadows, of 
* fishing in the Welland, and his food in the castle whenever 
the king or the constable resided there* 

He was succeeded by bis son Geoffrey dc Rokingliam. It 
appeal's also by inquisition taken in this reign, that a virgatc 
of land late in the possession of Simon Ic Wayte, who had 
fled for theft, had been bold by him on^thc tenure of being 
castlc-waytc, (Per sendcium cssendi Jrayfa in castro Rokjng- 
ham,) a kind of musical watchman, similar to those who dis- 
turb the noctiunal slumbers of citizens of the present day. 
The same custom y> as observed in other castles 

In the 20 th of Edw. III., 1317, tlic king ga\c to his wife 
Philippa, sixty acres in the forest of Rokingliam, for the term 
of iicr life, in aid of the reparation of the castle, wliich had been 
lately destroyed and throun dowiik 

• Rot. Lit. C!au» , p 35 47. ' Ewlist SC lleti III , No. !3. 

k Inquiv llfiL 111 , No llS.’Secaho 
t It-iA.p 130 Blount’s Ttmiro*. p. 7. 

t, Inquis. 51 Hen. Ill, No. IS? « Rot Orig , rol. i p. 181 
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Baldwin de Gisncs (1216), held the manor of Benefield, on 
condition of finding one soldier to keep guard at Rockingliaui 

Berengarius le Moygne (127 G), builder of Barnewcll castle, 
was bound to pay twenty pence yearly towards the ward of 
Hockinghara castle”. 

Edward the Third took fealty (1338) of Hugh Doscvillc 
for lands at ^ledbourn, in Leicestershii’e, on condition of ren- 
dering to the king, as often as he came here to hunt hi the 
adjacent forest, a barbed arrow'”. The manors qf Lanton, 
Upanry, and Hole, were held on the same conditions ^ 

The permission to hunt was seldom yielded to the subject, 
and BO highly valued, that even wdien the crown granted a 
manor to one of its vassals, the monarch reserved this privi- 
lege to himself''. And with such strictness was the to^st 
preserved that, in 1250, (Oct» 11,) four men arc returned as 
lieing confined in Bocklnghara castle, and fined two marks for 
ti'cspassing *, and in 1 2 1 8, Richard Trusscl was fined for merely 
taking his dogs through the forest*. 

In 1219, Henr}' the Third orders the constable to pcrniu 
Walter Preston to catch forty deer for the royal larder, iiitlio 
forests of Rockingham, CHIT, and Geddington *. 

As a great favour the feudatories of the Cro^vn were however . 
sometimes allowed to catch deer on the borders of the forest". 
Such minuteness prevails in these early notices, and with such 
extreme care was the royal clmcc ])rcser\'cd, that not^ even a 
Binglc oak could be felled here without first obtaining 
king’s sanction *. 

The castle was also used as a State prison, for on August 20, 
1317, a writ was addressed to John Darcy, constable of the 
Tower of London, ordering two Scotch prisoners to be sent to 
John Vardon, constable ofRockiiigUaui, or to his locum tenens, 
Tliomns Stoned. 

Among the sources of information on the militarv antiquities 
of this early period, the Opemtion Rolls, ns I shafl venture to 
call tliem, hold an important place. The entries on tlicsc uii- 
published documents are generally the countcrjiart of each 
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b) gone events tint serve to i ray of intellcctinl sunshine 
over the du^kj town nud the mined himlet will be left 
To tl e memoml iinje«ty of Time 
Impereonale I in tl e r calm decay 

The i\Ii‘5Cellaneons Rolls m the Queens Remcmbrmcer s 
, Office gne the following disbursements for repairs carried on 


at Rockingham castle 

In the 3 ear 1270 * expended on 
Carpenters ^^o^k £ 12 ^ 2 3 

Qiiarrjmeu 12 0 

I’lastcrei's 17 0 

C irppiiters 4 S, 5 

R dph the baker making an oven 3 

The purchase of a stool {stuff i u i) 2 0 

1 or glazing the u iiidou s o 0 

] or boards bought at the fm* of St Rotnlpli s 1 18 0 
At JIdton 1 0 

Tor nails 0 0 


^Master ^Iilo the carpenter, for making the pa sage 
{clai 'slm i) and door to the chamber of tho 
Queen 1 4 

lor the expenses of Master Thomas in the ueek m ulnch 
uas tho feast of St Laurence upon the stars in the little 
chamber of the king and m tlic great ebamber of the km-,-“ 
{circa aslrea or uitiof) prohablj staia ofBethleliLm (a common 
conventional detention os 11113 still he •setn on a cope of 
cnmsoii velvet pro ervtd at Chipping Campden and aho on 
uic vaulting of the Rlt cd Virgin s chajiel m the cathedral of 
Canlerbnrv) and upon stools {stanna) m the Queen s cliainbcr, 
ftnus and vvmdous in the tower and plastering the room® 
there and pi icing a ca^c {caiits) upon the wall of the towtr 
mul harbecan with lus eight underlings because thev were 
mimd in vactimls {qua jncbuitur) 9t (id Hit cage was a 
Miul of defence in winch men Handing under sliclter mipht 
tlirow down stonc^ and fire on the besiegers it w as soinetmica 
called a 1 intern « 


lo Michael de ■\\clvdoii lohn de Cotmgliam and 'Maurice 
‘iL tnncrni h3crs iiiakiiig the walk abouf the green 
0 Hit chamber of tlic Queen, 3v Or/ 
tiv lo ticli U 2r/ In jminent to seven labourers 


Ml llMrout H 11 • I dr I 
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of the nrorc^iid AMtli spulcs (/oem) rcmo\ing cirth 5s 3r/ 
And it IS to be noted tint of the ‘^iiid nmu labourer^!, as 
appeirs in the proccdinu \\cck, two of them, to wit Henry 
Amund and Kilph de issex left ^[^^tcl G of whom one 
departed altogcthci, and the other joined him'Jclf to the 
pla^^tercr and ''Crved him because liis workman lind left him 
In pajmicnts to Rosa the dniiglitcr of Alcxnndci the baker, * 
Agnes de CoIcmIc Axaem Cooke Amcio the danglitcr of the 
jilumber, John Scot I\otn the wife of Adam Ic Qliajiman and 
John Cooke, workpeople, ino\mg the caith witli sho\cls and 
harrow's {‘rum /ior<is ef cihcieix* Ktveo vioico) towards the 
granary, os 3r/, e leh per week 0/7 

In pajments to Rdph the painter for whitewashing the 
closet and \anUmg (urat clai/ifritm thalhandum ef lol/icnuiii), 
Is 4^7 In payments to Alexander his son H Qcf Inpnj- 
incnts to 'Wilh im his son 9^7 * 
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gre'it spil e mils {mafjms spilinqff), bought nt the simc place 
3s A.d mniely 112-^7 n bundled For tuo hundred md i 
Inlf of na^Ic bought it the sime phcc, 2? Zd , iiamch, 
at (Sd 1 hundred For four hundred of clout mil {cit t va^T) 
bought at the 'same phce for the fistenuigs md bnrs {nd 
cynlies {cingd) cf laire'^ 4f/ namely, a hundred foi a penny* 

« In payments to blaster i^lilo the carpenter, for joists for the 
clnpel. Is 4f7 {ad cayeUam ffistandani^) 

Paul John Smith of Peterborough for three great phtc- 
lochs {plaleMcd)^ with kc)s bought tor the gate of tli" castle 
and Gillot s door {osho de GtUot) 2s 3r/ , and to the same 
for two pair of fistenings (y/?/ «(//?«) for diffeitnt windovis, 
at id a pair, {infiacastriimbidempendendiim^) 

Anioiig the expenditure of the oth of Richard IT (1381- 
13S2) wluch amounted to €208 3s 2f7, there is an entry to 
Robert do Corb), for difltrent stones called ‘ashlers, corbelc«, 
and tables,’ for the works 12s Cr7 >> 

Ilie cxpcnsc-i of repairs from the last day of Jaminry m the 
6th year bf Richard II (13*^2), to the feast of St 'MichaDl, lu 
tlieSthycar IS'i'i were £129 Ss lr7 
Amongst tlic nucccllancous items appear the folloaving 
Twenty cait loads of stone bought at Stanerne and used lU 
corhclcs and tables For six Inbulcts of iron 2s 
lisfirrcif ) llii*? nulitarv engine was probibly the same as tlic 
'licbiithet ^(8cc Du Cange subxocc) lor thicc iron spades 
{iant;iH) lo/7 and for two crocks {rroh'i), and one ridfllc 
{rcdclc) for sifting lime and s'md and for a \esscl {ettna) 
bought for putting water m for the mortar of the tilers, 2s \d 
And for two iron hooped buckets, bought foi drawing wntci 
from the fount un 3y And m fine cords bought as well 
for dnwmg itcr as for the clips (sferynyc<<) (stniigo?) and 
strengthenings ot tin, staDolds, contnming 1 C lb at 2-* d per U> 

And tor two ladders boujjbt at Uy hale b/ * 

And for Iwcbc jiair of lesser hooks and hinges {/w^ci d 
Innt^IrM) bought for the small doois and gicat windows of the 
cistlc ^ 

In pay ments to Roln^t Patrick for mal ing hurdles or clay es 
ami iirrows (rAya* ct riteni) 10/7 In payments to llnji 
iitc IJIackMiuth for repairing stanchcons {davii TonLn) lOf/ In 
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pajracnts to Ralph Racy, for repairing the ‘shingles (roof?) 
{cj/nclulis), 14c/ In piymenls to Ricliaid of Cotiughara, the 
smith, for iiiciulmg tlie non work {ftnamenio) of the masons 
and quanyiucn, lis 4f/ Inpayments to fom men emptying 
the bakthouse^ {toudhtm, torrco^ and cairymg lime into the 
hall, 3s 

loi 3ilb of 'naXjbought'for cemcnt(c7c/a7«s;2/«;«), 21</ at • 
Cc/ alb In 2 lb of fianlunceiise, Qd In 5 lb of lees {coda) 
and 1 lb of pitch, G^c/ Amongst the cost of utensils are the 
tollon mg;, 1 or a fork {hm) bought at Rothwell, foi the use of 
the masons 4lc/ Toi a stoiip {^foppa), lie/ PorsiA spades 
{uinpa), 10c/ In payments to Baldwin de Rokmgham, toi 
placing tnelve nngs {circitlos) upon the folks and stoiips of the 
mateiinl belonging to our loid tbe kmg, and for six uooden 
hoops of his own material upon the large standing vessels 
{ennas) with water neai the cistcin {mortitariim), O^c/ Por sit 
laigc hoops {opts) bought for one hige vessel, mtli the wages 
of one man making a vessel, and mending othci ditlueiit 
foils5, G^d 

Ihc next entries having reference to a quantity of iron 
bought at Nottingham, the account is icndcicd accoidnig to 
the pieces used Tor two new wedges, unde at the qnairy ot 
Welledoii, and for mending a w edge, and for two small w edges 
foi lastcmng the head of a hamnici {marcell) with the same, 
thi*ce pieces , foi mending a hammer, and making a new one, 
four pieces foi two irons foi extending tlie cistern {vioifar) 
from the wall, and buying one wedge, one piece, foi eight 
bills {poio7ie<), eight hoops {hopes), eight stocks, and halfahun- 
dicd oi iiailb tor lour bariows {cyttna), and m mending one 
wtdgc, Jour pieces formakmgtwo new hammers, fivopiecc'i 
for one iron dish {paicUd) in which the cement is burnt and 
made, together w ith an old dish, one piece for mending tin ce 
wcdgc'', and making two new ones, three jutces for making 
one new iron rake for the imson, and mending another rake, 
one piece foi making two new mattocks {liponibi/'i), three 
pieces for lour faxtciungb {^ttmphut”') for the door of panti-y 
{del III) ncai the small chamber dose td the chapel, and lor 
one fastunng for the door of the same chapel, and two fasten- 
ings foi the d«oi of the pantry {del itC) m the tower, four 
pieces for four fasttmngs for n door of the small privy 
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{cloaca) neai the new chamber, and for a door inside the 010*501 
{le vit) neai the chapel and the castle mil and for fourteen 
bars for two 'windows within the great cellar and the paiiti^ 
{dom del ut) near the chapel and foi a ivindow m the small 
cellar between the chapel and the castle wall and for a small 
window in flic pantiy, and for eighteen stays {claionibus) for 
the wall of the towel be}ond the fountain , and for twenty 
spiknaih {sjnl for the seat of the aforesaid privy near 
the new towci five pieces for two buttons 

nellis) and two fastenings foi a window in a room of the tower 
and mending one poleaxe one piece for two pointed bars 
{lanceis) eight tiansoras {travcisenis) and four fastenings 
{ffvmfs) for the cellar near the chapel and under the clnpei 
nine pieces for making a large new hammer, seien pieces, to 
wit for the quarry of Weldon for making one new gaveloc 
for the qiiany of Weldon and mending anothei, nine piece's 
for twenty four tiansoms {iraicnems) twenty two hooks and 
one pointed bar {lancca) foi the rooms in the tower and the 
small chamber near the chapel seventeen pieces for three 
pointed bars {fanceii) for the windows under the chapel and 
the king s chombei thiee pieces for one poleaxe for the 
quarry at Stanion three pieces for mendmg one pickoxo 
{pil oy«), one piece for three fastenings {^im 2 )hd) and one 
transom {Iraiarseni) for Ihc ivmdow towaids the — {San^ 
mi) one piece for two hunilred of nails and staples {stag 
vaiis) made for diRcrcnt doors tliree pieces foi twenty four 
Sides for two doors of the salting room two pence ? {i^tdef ad 
duo Jiosita saharii) for one fastening {senna) for a door of a 
certain little cellar in the tower, four pieces" 

The history of the Manor is so intimately wmen with tliat 
of the Castle tint men were it es'sential itwould become difii- 
cult entirely to separate them Yet ns they are occasionally 
mentioned without immediate reference to each other a fciv 
facts connected with the formcrwiU not be deemed irreleinnt 
At the great suncy of the Norman Conqueror Hocking 
ham was in the hands of the Crown It was returned ns 
haling one liule thh arable land was three cariicatcs and 
five mU ines w itli six cottagers had three caiucatcs It liad 
been held by Hovi with sac and soc In the Gonfcssoi s timt 
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it h) waste, but WiHmni ordered a castle to be binit The 
demesne •wn's valued at twentj six shillings'’ 

It probablj contmiicd m tlic hands of the Crown for several 
}cars, the first grant of the manor with the lair distinct from 
tJie castle, being made to Ahmom gnndmothcr of IJcnry 
ni , (Lleauoi of Gmenne), m 122 Ip *1110 piofits ansing 
from fairs and maikcts, must in those tunes liavc been some- 
thing considerabk, since we find llenrj III, in the eighth 
jear of his reign (1221) dnccting William dc Insula (Lisle) 
who was^then constable of the castle, that the proceeds of 
the fair held on the exaltation of the cross m the preceding 
jear, should bo reserved for the use of the king’s mother, 
I^jahella of I'rance** It had, how e\ er, been included prev lously 
in the iinple douiy ofherMajestj h) KingJohn^ (1203) 

In 1271, we find the manor in the Imnds of Edmund, earl 
of Cornwall, son of Iliclnrd, king of German} *, who then ob- 
tained the grant of a nmiket here every Eruh} ‘ 

In 1315, Edwaid the Second possessed the nnnor“ 

In 1329, Edward tbe Tlnrd confirmed tlic gnnt to his 
mother Isabella’ 

In 1346, he granted to his consort Plnhppa, for her life, a 
certain spot m the forest of Rockingham, containing sixty 
acres, in aid of the repairs of the castle, descnbcd as being 
then rumous * 

The castle, domain, and manorof Rockingham, wercconfirmed 
to Queen ^largaiet, wife of Ilcnr} IT , with all their privileges, 
together with the village and manor of Bngstock, and the 
wood and bailiwick of Cliff, for the teira of her natural lifer 
Granted March 19, 24th of lien VI , confirmed 32iid Hen AT , 
resumed by the Crown 4th Ldw lA^ * In 1464, the manor, 
w ith the castle and forest, w as settled on the Queen Elizabeth, 
b} Edward the Eourtli, foi her natural life *, and confirmed 
to Elizabeth, 7th of Jul}, 7th of Edw W ’’ Raulf Has 
tynges, enquire, keeper of the royal lions, AViUiam Has- 
tynges, knight, Lord Hastynges constable of the castle, and 
surve}or of the \erte and venison in the forest of Rok}aigham, 
stew ard of the lordships and manors of Rokjaigham, Bngatock, 

• Domesday tol i p 2*^0 ■ Plac dequoWarr p 556 Isomna 
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and Chffe, raasttr of the foiest and pirkcss Itli Edw IV^ 
These pnvdcges ■were confiimed to them tlie 7th of Ldw IV ^ 
The net of resumption, Ut of Hen VH , confiims the office 
of constable and of stcr\aid of the castle, lordship, and manor 
of Kockingham, and the office of master forester of the forest 
of Rockinglnm, and all the p-irks within the same forest, to 
John Loid Welles* 

By virtue of the tenure of tins manoi witUWymundlnni volin 
de Clyfton, knight, 6th of Richard II , claimed to di^clnige 
the office of butler at the king's coronation, which ,ljad been 
he stated, unjustly gi\en to the carl of Aiimdell, at the coro 
nation of Richard the Second^ 

In 1390, the ciwtody of the liordship was gi anted to B il 
ham Biauncepath foi the term of twelve years, at the nniiiial 
rent of four pounds two shillings and one penny And by 
tins rent it was aftciwnids held by Thomas Palmer, of Rock 
ingliam m the ycai 1442, for the same term* 

In 1531, it a\as given to Ldward Loid Clinton’' 

The maiioi next came to Sir Edward Watson, subso 
qucntly to Sii Lewis Watson, who, zealously attached to tjio 
royal cause, garrisoned the castle lor the service of Charlu the 
Piist, and who in consulciatioii of lus loyalty, was aftcnvaids 
created (1G45) Baioii Rockiiiglmm, of Rockingham 

In 1714, Lewis Watson, cicatcd Earl of Rockingham, pos 
Bcsscd the manor The title devolved m 1745 upou his 
brother Thomas, who dying in 1740 the eaildora became ex 
tinct, but the b irony conic to Ins cousin, riiomns Wentworth, 
cicatcd JIarquess of Rockinghiun, 1740, and this dignity aUo 
became extinct in 1750 The manor, how ever, has from the tiino 
of Lewis, Lord Rockingham, been vested m the Wat'^on family 
Lcland desciibes the castle as piesentmg the following 
appearance in his time “ ihe castdlc of Rokingham standith 
on the toppeof an hiUc, right btntely, and hath a mighty dichc 
and bullcwarks agayne withoutc the dichc Ihe uttci wanlUs 
of it yet stood The kept is exceeding fair and stiong and m 
the wnullc-,hc ccrtcni strong towers The lodgings that were 
withm the area of the castdlc be discovered and faiil to nunc 
One thing m the waullcs of this castclle is much to be notul. 
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tint IS tint tlic} 1)C (-nib-ittUnl on booth, ‘^o that if the nrci of 
the c'\<?tclle ucro i\on b} uiinmiiig in at either of the two 
grtatc gates of the cnstclle, )ct the k.cperN of the unullts might 
(Icfcnilc the castclle 1 nmrkid that there is n strongc tower 
in tlic area of the castclle, ami fioni it o\cr the dungcoii (like 
is n drawbridge to the dungeon toiirc* ” 

After the frequent reference tlmt Ins been made to repairs * 
earned on through oral snccctding rtigns, the reader will 
natunill} enquire about its present state Viewed m the dis- 
tance, Wi( budding exhibits an appearance rather rcuiarkahlc 
for soliditj and extent, than for a bold and \ aru d oiitbiic Yet 
on a cln-^cr approach, after Inxiiig wound through a nigged 
defile partinll) oicrgrown wath fuirc and niuient tiinbur, the 
entrance gate, with its long extending curt nii trails on either 
side. Stands prominently forward in all the ‘«c\ci‘c simplicity of 
form that charactcrucs an Parly Pnglish castle It is more 
than prolmhle tint one of the preceding extracts has tel ition to 
this barbican, at all c\ cuts the prolilc of the inonhlmgs authonzes 
us m referring its erection to the time of Pdw nrd I ] Icncc pass- 
ing onward wo reach what was ongnmlly the outer bailey, hut 
which at present, as the drawing {p 357) wall better explain, 
forms the immediate entrance to tli it portion of the castle, 
partly of the 13tli and partly of the lOtli centunes, winch is 
still inhabited The cquilateml-hcadcil arch,xnth itsdecp mould- 
ings, (scl fig 3, p 35S), the opposite door communicating with 
a second quadrangle, and the exterior mouldings yet xisihlc, 
where a huge chimney is buttressed out from the present hall, 
(which was probably also the ancient one,) indicate that the 
whole of tills portion of the budding is of tlic same age 
Though they be but mere fragments, there arc always some 
unerring marks to he met with, which will clearly reveal the 
history of a place, and whicli, amid nil subsequent altentions 
or embellishments, carry us back to an cnilicr d ito There is 
an instance of this kind here and though the inexperienced or 
wandering eye may for a moment be detained from pursuing 
the search after truth, by stopping to examine the two royal 
coflers which adorn the hall, (see p 359,) or on passing onw ards 
through the spacious room adjacent, be again arrested to ad- 
mire the curiously sculptured armorial bearings that mark the 
succession of noble possessors who Imxc lived and acted w ithin 
its walls, yet once more breaking away from the incmonals 
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which the taste of each has amiil nil the successive changes 
and lestoiations engrafted, we still discover other evidences, 
extcniallj , to prove the same antiquity for the whole of tins 
portion of the castle 

We have now again reached the spacious enceinte (ciwcte), 
but arc tempted to loiter on tlic level grass, and among the 
cvex verdant topiaries, resigning ourselves to the enchantments 
of the glorious piospect that hes in unendmg variety and ncl> 
ness below us At tlie extremity of this enclosure we reach 
the mound on which formerly rose the massive keep, but be 
jond the mound there aie no traces of it discernible The 
whole of this enclosure, comprehending about three acres ana 
a half, lb bounded by the old wall {promurale) 

We now pause to draw a momentary contrast between the 
early state of Rockingham Castle and that exhibited at the 
present day We deplore the loss of much of the ancient 
fortress, but w e recognise in its place a v anety of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean architecture that is maikcd by the peculiar 
featuies of those styles the imagination stnves to recal the 
ghttenng array of visor’d bowmen and feudal state, but these 
aie supplanted by the smihng aspect of liappy cottagers with 
their neatly cultivated gardens a spacious school, (itself no 
unworthy structure,) and the ghttenng spires thickly nsing 
out of the vale of tlic Welland, shew that an attention to the 
highest interests of the population has kept pace with tlieir 
knowledge of an unproved system of agriculture, and thus far 
tended tovenfy the truth of that apothegm appropnately wntten 
by Sir Lewis Watson m letters of gold on the beams of the 
castle hall, that "the eowse shal be preserved and 

NEVER WIL DECAIE WHEARE THE ALMIGHTIE GOD IS 
HONORED AND SERVED DATE BY DATE 1579 ” 
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• Septexuer 28 

Jlr T Croflon Cioler read an account of furtlier cxcarntions of barrows on 
Breach Donns, innde subsequent to the Canterburj meeting 
“ On the 16ih of September, 1844, lionl Albert Conyngbnm resumed bis exarai 
nation of the barrows on Breach Downs^and opened eij^bl more in the presence of 
the Dean of Hereford and Sir Crofton Croker 
III No 1 The thigh bones and scull were found much decayed , close by the 
right hip was a bronze buckle, which probably h id fastened a leather belt round 
the waist, in which had been placed an iron Loife, the xeniams of one bong dis 
t^reretl D^f tbo left hip ct the s\e)&tno 
No 2 Tlie onlything found m tins graie wasa rerysroall fragment of a dark 
coloured eepulchml urn, with a few small bones, and ibe jaw of a youug person m 
the process of dentition 

No 3 The bones m this gnie were much decayed Sercral fragments of iron 
were found near the head, and on the right side of u a bronre I uckic, rery similar 
to that found in No 1 but raibet smaller By tbc left side of the scull an iron 
spear head was discorered, about ten inches m length 
No i In this grarcthc boneswere remarkably sound,and were those of aTciy 
tall man , the thigh bone measurcil twenty inches An ornamental bronze buckle 
was found on the right hip, attached to a leather bell, which crumbled to pieces 
upon exposure to the air, and the right arm nos placed across tl c body To tlie 
liickle was attached a tbin longilulmal plate of bronze, wbich bal two cross 
shaped indentations or perforations tn it, and the fice of the plate was coicrcd 
over with engraved annulets 

No 5 Presented a skeleton, m the scull of which the teeth were quite sound and 
perfect. At the feet some iron fragments were found, supposed to be piits of a 
small box, and tbi«, on subsequent exammation. Las proved to I c the ca<e, as a 
lunge of two longitudinal pieces of iron connected by a Ironzc ring has been 
developed At the right side was part of an iron spear or arrow head 

No 0 In this grave the bones were so much decived that they coiil I only l»c 
traced by fragments mixed up with tlic chalk rabble, and lie only article found 
was the remains of an iron spear bead 

No 7 Altbougb U was conjeclnred from tbc confused state in which scicral 
l>cad5 and other articles were found in this grate that it had bcfoic been opened 
It was the most interesting of tbc eight. At the foot several broken pieces of a 
slight sepulchral urn of imbxkcd or vm slightly baked clav, s< me of tl Im marked 
with p.atlcrns, were discovered and also fragments of iron presumed to hare been 
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parts of a smill 1)0\ An iron Imfe wis founl « n lltc left le of tlie body, whicli 
appeared from tlie jiw being in the process of dentuion to ln\e been that of a 
young person, and jrobably a ftinale, from tJie discoiery of ibc following leads 
about the neck and chest — 

Three beads of reddish Titnfied clit a «piral bead of green glaw , a bead of 
green s itnficd cl ly , an amethystine Iiead of a pendulous form , a small bone bead 
and a small yellow 1 ead of iilrifierl chj.with a small bronze pm not unlike those 
‘ at present in common use, except that the head appeared as if Inmmcreil out or 
llttteucd, and clpse undent, and about the centre of the pin ran three oruamental 
lines 

No S Was remarkable from the body haiing been bnned at an angle with llie 
other interments, lying nearly north and snuth (the head to the south) The scuh 
was a finely formed one, and evidently that of a eery old man h othing besides 
the bones was discorered in this grave 

On the I7lh of September, Lord Albert Conyngham accompanied by Sir Crofion 
Croker, resumed the examination of the barrows at Bourne m tbe i icmi^ of those 
which had been opened in the presence of the members of the British Archiolo 
gical Association on the 10th instant In the f rst grave opened some fragments 
of bone were found in a state of great decay, and a small bit of green looking 
metal, (supposed to have been part ofahockle) near the centre ofthegrase From 
another barrow part of a bone ornament or bead stained preen as was conjectured 
from contact with metal was o1 tamed Serenl niennds which appeared like 
banows were examined, and it was ascertained thej did net eonwio glares 
A slight examination of two or three banows upon Barham l>own8, most,if not 
all of which are known to hai e been opened by Douglas, was entered upon, bat 
nothing beyond sereral fragments of unbaked clay urns was turned up 

It 18 remarkable that large Hint stones are found at the sides and at the head 
and feet of almost all tbe graves examined at Breach Downs and Bourne, from 
which It IS presumed that ihe^e flints might have been used to fix or secure some 
light covenog over the body tn tbe gnive before the chalk rubble, which had been 
produced by tbe excavation, was thrown m upon it 

Sir Wright read the following communication from iheEev Hairy Longueville 
Jones, relaiinp to the neglect and destruction of some rhiirrliP<i in Anolesev — 
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to convert tLe two western liiys of it and of the north aisle into a chapel, which I 
was informed was to be used in futnre for the performance of the hunal service 
All the Kalla of the church, then standing, all the pillars, all the mndows tctlh 
ihetr tnuUions,'ntii the exception of the wall at the west end under the bell gable, 
nere in perfectly sound condition, very good tn. thetr masonry, quite lertical, with 
out any symptoms of decay The only part of the church that seemed u,eah teas 
that part tchteh the tcorkmen tccre then converlinj into a chapel The roof which 
had been taken oiT was good, and the limber had been puTcha«ed by a gentleman 
in tbe neighbourhood to use in the repairs of his house, and w ere of excellent oak 
(commonly called cA»nut ) 

“Now, It may be asked, why should this church have been demolished teas it 
ruinous? CEPTArxLT >ot £200 or £200 at the outside would have rebuilt the 
west end and resTungled the roof Was i( too small »* ipparently not , for the ncto 
church built to replace tt does not occupy a obcateb ab£a The new church built 
on a spot about a mile distant, is of most barlarmts pseudo Norman desiyn of 
stout execQtion apparently, but not stonier than the old edifice, and it has been 
erected at a cost of upwards of £600 

“Many of the details of the old church were exceedingly valuable, there were 
several stones hearing armonal shields , tbe foot was a very remarkable one, and 
It lies in the part now converted into a chapel there was a famoos stone kept in 
the old church to which one of the most interesting legends of tbe country was 
attached rortunalely I was able to measure and carefully delineate eiery portion 
of the edifice as u then remained 

“ The church of Llaoedwen m the grounds of Plas NewyJd, (the Marguis of 
Anglesey s,) n building in perfectly good condition, and of high interestfrom van 
ous circumstances attending it, is al<o tlireatcned with demolition 
“The church of Llanvihaugcl £sgeifiog,ODeof the most curious churches m the 
island, (of the early Perpendicular period,) of beautiful details, and quite large 
enough for the pan«h, has been abandoned, because the roofs of the south transept 
and part of the central aisle tianl repur About £300 would restore this church 
completely, a new one will cost from £600 to £700 It is said that it is to be 
pulled down short!}, and a new one buiU in another part of the parish. 

*‘Thc churches of Llcchykhed and Ceirchiog, os well os the church of 
Llancugraid (the Inner one of the earliest and mod laluable relics of the island) 
have been abandoned for some time past, their windows are mosllv beaten in, 
without glass <^°d they serve only os babitatioos for birds, which frequent them 
in flock« Service is perfonned in them only for hurials, the inliabitants go for 
worship to other ncighl ounng churches 

An alstract of 3Ir Jones s letter iras ordered to be forwarded to tlic Uishop of 
Bangor, and to the Archdeacon of Bangor 

Jlr Smith read a coinmumcnticm from Mr Geoi^K Blyth,of North Walshnm, 
on some Human remains rccenll} discovered at al out three miles from that town 
“ Some labourers on the fann of Mis Seaman, of Fclmingliam Hall, Norfolk, 
were carting sand from a hill when put of the sand caved in and 
exposed to view aif earthen vase or uni,of asimil-tr sliajc to tl c 
nnnexed, co'ervd wTlU another of the same f rm, hiit coarser 
earth , the top urn i r cot cr hail a nnj, 1 andle nl the top, w ithiti 
were «i.nri! bronze or I rx^ figures omaiucuts Nc , the 
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bottom vase is yery perfect, and made of a similar clay to tliat called terra 
cotta Amongst tbe brasses a female head ond neck, surmounted with a helmet, 
like to that we see on the figures of Jlincna, the face is flattened and tie 
features rather bruised , an exquisite bttle figure about 3 inches, or 3i high, lo 
mg in one hand either a bottle or long necked cruet, and in Uic other a patera 
or'^ cup, probably intended for a Ganimcde, certainly not a faun , a larger 
head, thick Jiecked, close curling liair and beard, features well formed, the 
• scalp made to take off, CTidendy only part of a figure, ongmally from 18 
inches to 2 feet in height, not unlike some drawings I haie seen represent 
ing Jupiter, tins specimen is hollow, and the eyes are not filled A smah 
square ornament, something like an altar, stands upon fiurfeet, asroallwbee , 
a pair of what appear to have been brooches or bticUes wiUi heads in t e 
centre, two birds, one holding a pea, or somctliing round, in its beak, t ese 
were originally attached to something else, probably handles to covers, & 
round vessel, very shallow, about 10 or ll inches in circumference, laving a top 
and bottom soldered together, but now separated, the lop having a hole m e 
centre about the size of a sixpenny piece, two small round coiers, a ong 
instrument about li feet, not unlike a tiding whip in fonn, of the 
metal, it has an ornamented handle, and tenoinafes in «hipe to a spear ea^ 
but at the point it finishes with a round, another, similar to the abo»e, e 
handle gone , the head differs m being double, two spears at right aog es 
springing from the same point with small wings at tbe bottom of each eae®» 
several narrow strips of the same metal, one apparently intended lo be worn 
at the top of the manllo or tunic, just below the throat, the elhew are of vanous 
lengths 

Mr Smith also read a letter from Mr W STilch, of Ipswich, enclosing a 
notice of this discoi ery from ilr Goddard Johnson, of Norwich Sir Smith r^ 
marked that these oommunications afforded an exemplification of the utihty of the 
Association, in the fact of three members having thus interested themselves so 
promptly in making a report of this discovery 
Hr W Sidney Gibson, of Tynemouth, informed the Committee that the report 
published in the ‘ Times respecting Ibe contemplated destruction of the remains 
of Berwick Castle, to make way for a terminus to the Ndrth British Hallway, i* 
not strictly correct * 

Mr G Godwin communicated the substance of his remarks made m the 
Architectural section at Canterbnry, on the mason s marks he had observed m 
many of the stones in the walls of Canterbury Cathedral These marks appear to 
have been made simply to distinguish the work of different individuals, (the same 
IS done at this time in all large works), but the circumstance that although foun 
in different countries, and on works of very different age, tbev are in numerous 
cases the same, and that many are leligious and symbolical, and are still u^cd m 
modem free-roasonry,led him lo infer that they were used by system, and that the 
system was the same m England, Germany, and hrance 

In Canietbury Cathedral there is x great variety of these marks, including 
many seen elsewhere m various parts of Europe They occuf both lu the oldest 
part of the crvpt, the eastern trinsept (north and soulli) and the nave The 
wall of the north aisle of tbe latter is covered with them, and here the stones 
are seen tu many cases to have two marks, as in the cut perhaps that of ih* 
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OTcnccr, iQ addition to tbat of tlie mason, as tlie fonncr (the N 
shaped mark in this case) appears in connexion with ranous 
other marks m other places In the nare the marks are from 
1 inch to inch long, m the earlier parts of the building they are larger and 
more coarsely formed* 



OCTOBFB 9 


Sir Way exhibited scieral carefully detailed drawings, representing a stone 
cross, wliic^ IS to he seen on the shores of Lough Neagh , they were exccutetl by 
Tliomas Oldham, Lsq , of Dublin, who communicated the following account of 
this remarkahle piece of sculpture 

“As far as I know, you hare not in England any thing of equal beauty Here 
these stone crosses are abundant that at Arboc, of which I send the drawings, is 
situated on a small projecting point on the weslem shore of Lough Neagh, in the 
county of Tyrone, and being in a district butlittle frequented, is less known than 
many others iniethcrMc consider its sitiution, or us intnnsic beauty of pro 
portion and elahomto ornaments it is a splendid monument of the good taste and 
piety of tlio times in which it was erected Itisclwc to llic old church of Arhoe, 
near which is alao the rum uf aa ecclesiastical establishment or college, which, 
tradition says, was rcry famous The cross itself is formed of four’separate 
pieces, tliobasc or plinth oftwosteps, tbemain portion of the shaft, a rectangle 
of IB inches by 12 inches tlie cross, and the mure, or capping stona These 
pieces are let into each other by a mortice and tenon joint The total height 
from the ground, as jt stands, is 21 feet 2 inches The material is a line gnt, or 
sandstone Tlie suljects of the sculptured compartments appear to be all 
scnptunl Adam and Frc, the ganlcn of Eden, tlie sanilicc of Isaac, the 
Crucifixion, Ac Mr Way obserred that the nrly sculptured crosses which 
exist in ranous parts of the reilm deserre more careful inrcstigation llian has 
liilhcrto been bestowed upon them The cunous group of these crosses at 
Sandbach, in Cheshire, aiTirds a reroirkablc example, of which a rcprcsent'ition 
may be found in Ormrrod s llistorr of that county , a singular and rcry ancient 
shaft of a cross on the south side of Wolrcrbampton church, StalTonlshire, ments 
iTOtfCC. SctecaJ crosses, most efabonfeff Jccorstetl wtiJt freUed attd isterUced 
work, are to le found in South Ikolcs, some of them bear inKcnptions which 
might protiablf sene as cridcncc of the penod, or intention, with which they were 
erected Those which best desene obsennuon exist at Carew, and Nercm, in 
I’cmbrokesbire , Blargam, Porthkerry, and Uantwii Mayor, in Glamorganshire, 
and not less cunous examples arc to be seen in tie North of the Pnncipality, at 
Trcrocirchion, Holywell, and Di erth, in riintsbire Mr \\ ay shewed also some 
sketches, recently taken by him, of the omamcnUl sculpture on a stone cross, and 


t ** A rimiB>tanr« orcerrvd (})• WTt Doralsx 
in roo8r<i»a «1 b iSli mgtjxl !• frrbsp* 
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portions of two otLers, exislmR at the lilUe dinrcb of remlly, near Teuby One 
perfect cross remains erect in tlie ctiuTch 
yard , two portions of a second were found 
employed as jambs of tbe fire-place in tlie 
vestry these by permission of the ticiti 
tbe Eev John Hughes, were talen out,ADd 
one of them was found to be thus inscribed 
Hec est crux quam mdificauit meil domnc 
A large portionof the shaft of the third, most | 
cunously sculptured on each of its four sides | 
was extricated from concealment under a 
gallery, at the west end of the church an I { 

It will be placed in a smUihle position lu . 
the church yard It had been noticed by 
some writers as the coffin according to local 
tradition, of a Bnlish prince By compa 
nson with the cunous sculpture of the iwxlflli 
century noticed by Jlr nghl in his ac 
count of Shobdon churcb Mr ay con 
jectures that possibly these crosses may baie 
been reared at ibepenodof Archbishop Bald 
w ID s Mission, in 1187, but some of the oma 
ments appear to bear an earlier character 
Mr George M bite, of St EdmundsCol 
]ege,011 llall Green Herts, communicated 
the following note on the emblems of saints 
“1 perccne wilhjgrcn pleasure that the 
interesting snijcct of ilic erablemsof saints 
will again be brought forward by the Society I beg to supply u fen O" ' 
sions and corrections of the arbcle which appeared in tbe first number of the 
Arcbtcological Journal 

Page 67 After “ St. M altheof," read Aug 3 

rage69 St. Henry M K this is a mistalc , Henry VI ,tliough hell m grP** 

veneration bv his subjects, Ins never been canonized or added to the iiuinl cr o 
the saints Tlie mislahc may have arisen froiri his name occurring on tlie day o 
his death (Alay 23 ) in llic Snrum Missal But ll is was only the case wiUi tTio*e 
printed in Henry the Seieuths reign, in order that mass might be recited for ibc 
repose of f)i5 soiif 

Ibid After “ St Vi ilhburga,” rca I July 10 

Page CO The laddiT was an emblem of perfection, portraying tlie \anous steps 

I y winch the soul anned at perfection This figure is talen from Jacobs dream 

II was also one of the cml Icras of our Saviour s passion 

Pagcri Alter St MnUian teal May 10 

1bi L After St. \\ cn lelin, rend OcU 20 , 

I’agc (VI Instead of “Sesen cardinal virtues " read “Tlircc ll cological virtue*, 
I sub, Hope anl Clnnty and four cardinal virtues, Justice, Prudence, Tciupft 
ance anl I otutiide* 

Ibil “Vven Mortal,’ teal ‘ Seven Deadly 
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Page C3 For * Accctlia misspelt for “ Accitlia, reiil “ Sloth 
Mr Go Ulir I Johnson fomaTiIciLsotae further ptrUcuIars relative to the dis 
covery-it Felmingham He iintes, “Among the objects discovered is a fine head 
of the emperor Vnlcmn, 0} inches high i head of Minerva 1} inches high a 
beautiful figure of a cup hearer, 3 inches high, dresse I in a tunic and 1 uskins all 
ihese arc in bronze There are many other articles the names of wl ich I do not 
know , 1 111 I shortly ho} e to be able to send lithographic representations of all of 
them, together with full parltciiHrs of the discovery I may add tl ere were two 
or three coins oiii. of which in 1 asc silver is of ^ alenaii 
The llev Dr Biickland infonoed the Committee that I e nasal out to prosecute 
his researches into the Roman remains near Weymouth, an account of which he 
had laid !*cf>re the Association at Canterlury He and the Rev W D Cony 
bearc had visited the site, aud had found abundant evi lence confirmatory of ex 
tensive subterranean works Tltev had already uncovered the angles of a build- 
ing some curious walls and the comer of a pavement It appears that m the 
time of George the Third a large tesscllatcil pavement was discovered at the 
spot, wh ch was excavated at the cost of tj e ling ulio htd it cniered up again 
Mr Smith exhibited drawings of three inscn! cd votive altars forwarded by Mf 
Joseph I airless, of Hexham, and read die followaug note from that gentleman — 
“ Tlic three rough sketches are of Roman altars, found at Rntchester a week or 
two ago this IS die fonrdi sution on (be line of tbc Roman nail westward fi'om 
l^ewcastle There were Jltc altars turned up lying near the surface of the soil, 
outside die soiuhctD nail of the station The three altars delineated are m ex 
cellcnt preservation , one of the others appears to be ded eated likewise to the sun, 
but the luscnptiou is neatly obliterated The last is smaller about 2 feet high 
withont any apparent inscnption With regret I add, Uiat a statue likewise 
found was broken up, for the purpose of covering a dram by the labourers em 
ployed , timely intervention saved the altars " * 


1 2 
IVIlbin a waeath the word dco , j>l.o sou twic 

TDCL DECUVS 

beneath corrfhvhto 

1 SFNTIVS K1V8 PRAEl 

CASTVS TEMPI. BESTir 

LEGTi D F on the basc a figure holding a bull by the horns 


3 

DEO ISVICXO 
mtthalp ael 
Tf VELVS FKi 
ns DEM 


b<o 2 of diese inscriptions infonn<i ns that a temple of the Roman station which 
had for some cause become dilapidated had been restored by the Prefect Cor 
nclius Antonius, and tbe dedications on Iios 2 and 3 shew that it was a temple 
erected to the Sun or Alythras which deity is implied in the word deo on Iso 1, 
a votiv e altar, the gift of a soldier of tbe sixth legion, named L. Sentius Castus 
The altars are prol ably as late as the middle of the third century, or later 
Mr Smith also exhibited a drawing forwarded by 


Mr Parker, of a sccatta, the property of the Rev 
G M Nelson, of*Boddicot Grange, near Banbury, i 
and observed that it was an unpoblish^ specimen, i 
and extremely mteresliDg, os shewing in a sinking 
manner tbe way in which the earlySxxons copied 
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the Eomm coins, then the chief currency of the country Without corapar 
injf this with the prototype, it uotild be impossible to conjecture what lie 
artist hail intended to represent, hut by referring to the common gold coins of 
Valentiman, it will he seen that the grotesque oljects upon the reverse of the 
Saxon com are derived from the seated imperial figures ou the Roman ‘ aureus 
behind w'htch stands a ^ ictory with expanded wings This practice of imitation 
IS strikingly exemplified by the accompanying cuts kindly furnished by lie 
Council of the Numismatic Society The joined cuts represent the obverse and 
reverse of a coin of Civlwlf Ring of Mercia, A D 67-1 , the other is the reverse of 



a gold com of ^ alentmian Sir Hawkins, who has published this com «n his 
paperon the “Coins and Treasure found in Cncrdale,” observes “The diadem and 
dress of the king is, like that of many other Saxon kings, copied from those of 
the later Roman emperors but a reverse upon an indisputably genuine coin, so 
clearly copied from a Roman tvpc, has not before appeared^" The inscription 
on the reverse of the penny of Culnlf is ealdowlf mevta for 
il/onetartnr 

A letter was read from Archdeacon King, acknowledpng the receipt of a letter 
from the Secretary, and a copy of the “ resolution passed at Canterbury, relative 
to the paintings in East Wickliani chuTcb,aod stating that he had, immediatelf 
upon the receipt of the letter, requested information upon the matter from tic 
minister and churchwardens m>s^ 

A letter was read from SIcsxrs Hodges and Smith, of Dublin, to Lord Albert 
Conytigham, on an account attached to the genealogy of the Waller family, undtr 
the name of“ Richard Waller upon a roll dated l62o, which refers to the 1 mldiug 
of Groombridge House in the county of Kent, for Richard Waller, by the Dulc of 
Orleans, taken prisoner! y him at the battle ofAgmeourt 

Upon ibc suggestion of the Rev J B Deane it was resolved, that the Com 
mittce authorize their secretary, Mr Smith, to visit, inspect, and report upon some 
remains on the site of a supposed Roman villa on Lanham Down, near Alrcsford, 
Hants, with a view to pnable the Hon Col Mainwanng Ellenker Onslow to form 
an opinion respecting the probable snecess of an excavation on an extended scale 
about to be undertaken, if adi ised, by that gentleman 

Mr right read a communication from the Rev Lambert B Larking, who 
stated that “ a few weeks since some labourers, in digging for gravel on the hill 
alove the manor house of Lcckbompton, altout two miles from Cheltenham 
sullenly came upon a skeleton in a bank at the side of llie high road leading 
from Chelieuham to Bith It was Iving doublcil up aboufs feet under the 
surface, li^was quite perfect, not cicn'a toolh wanUng On the skull, CtUi'ff 

S NaiuumM a Chreni le,voI » p 10 
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as closely as if moulded to it, was tlie frame of a cap, consisting of a cir- 
cular lioop, with two curved liars crossing eacli other in a knob at the top of the 
head Ihis knob, finishing in a nng, seems to have been intended for a feather, 
or some such military ensign The xim at the base is nearly a perfect circle, and 
tlie bars are curved, so that tlie entire framework is itself globular The bars are 
made apparently of some mixed metal, brass fused with a purer one they are 
thin and plnble, and grooieil the kwoh and tmg are brasj, covered with lerdi 
gris, while the bars are smooth and free from rust When first found, there was a 
complete chiu chain, of this only three links remain those next the cap Very 
much worn The skull js tinged at the top with green, from the pressure of the 
metal and in other parts blackened, as though the mam material of the cap h id 
been felt, ind the bars added to stiRen it They arc hardly calculated from their 
slightness to resist a swoixl cut, but the furrowed surf ice gives them a finish and 
proves that they must have been outside the felL Nothing else whatever was 
found A black tinge was distinctly traceable all round the earth in which the 
body lay" A Roman camp rises immediately over the spot where tins relic was 
found, and large traces of Roman mierracnt arc found within a hundred yards 
of It 


OcTORsn 23 

Mr C R. Smith, refemng to the minute of the proceedings of the Central 
Committee on October fitb, vtated, that in compliance with the request of tlie 
Committee he had visited the site of the Roman remains at Bighlou, in Hamp 
shire, and tn tlie follomug report detailed Uie result of his examiuaiion of 
them — 

** The field tn which indications of Roman buildings had been noticed is called 
Rigliton Woodsbot, and is situate in tlie pansh of Old Alresfotd, on the border of 
the pansh of Bightun, within the di»tnct of Lanham Down Until withm about 
ten or twelve years, tliatporlion of the field occupied by the buildings was a waste 
tract covered with bushes nud brushwood It is now arable land, but in conse 
qiicnce of the found ilions of the bml hugs being so near the surface, is but oflmle 
worth to the agncullunst borne ycais since many loads of fliuts and stones were 
carted away as building matenals from tlie lower part of tlio field, wLcn it is 
prolallc some portion of the fuundatious may bate 1 cen destroyed, as tie 
labourers state they loiind walls and rooms winch, from their Icing roughly 
.paved, and containing bones oflioTsis, tlur supposeil were the tlabhs rrom 
irregulantlcs in the surface of the ground, is well as from vast quantities of flints 
nnd broken tiles, the foundations appear to extend oier a space of, at least, one 
hundred square y arils Across about one hUf of this area,! directed two labourers 
to cut two transverse Innchcs, and ordered them to follow out the course of such walls 
ns they miKht fiii 1, and Isy them open without cxcarnling anv of the enclosed 
parts Jilt, Rev Ocoigc Deane, ll e Rei \\ J I Rookc, nnd the Rev Brymcr 
Bclchcr, from lime to time attended the excavations, and afforded me much 
assistance 

“In the course of a weeks labour we have laid bare the walls of two rooms, 
each measuring 15 paces 1 y Gl, nnd disLint from each oil cr about QO.paccs , an 
octagonal room disiaul2r paces from the nearer oftho other rooms, and measuring 
G paces across , j orlious of a w ill t ear the octagonal rooio, and ofpne about 20 
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paces in another direction The Tialls of the octagonal room are conslmclcd of 
flints, and coped w ith stone resembling the Belboume stone those of one of the 
long rooms arc of flints coped srilh red tiles flic mortar m all is of a rerj in 
fcnor dcscnptioD and in a state so decomposed, that moo instance hare I found 
It adhering either to the flints of the walls or to the tiles, which hare been used in 
the buildings 

‘ It would be premature upon such a reiy partial and superCcial inrestigalion 
to predict what ma> le expected to be di«coicred shonid these extensire founda 
tions be thoroughly examine 1, but it may be rcisombly expected that sereral 
more apartments would be easily met wiib ailjoming those alreadv indicated by 
the recent cxcarations It is pissible that some may contain tessclhled pare- 
ments, although the floor of one of the rooms, as fur ns we could ascertain is un 
pared others as ret unexamiued may be of a superior description as lestiges of 
painted wall flue and hypocatist tiles would lead us to suppose The splcndil 
tcssellate 1 parcmcnls found at Btamdcan eight miles distant at Thnixton, and in 
other parts of tlio county of Hants alTord additional inducement to any aulhonted 
III liiidual to carry on the researclies I hare commenced by the wish of the Com 
mitlpc, especially when U is considered that the loose building materials would 
alone repay the trifling expense incurred, and that the land would be malenally 
improved by the remoial of the ro isscs of fallen mnsoory which nl present prerent 
Its cnltiralion In the same field is a barrow bearing the siguilicant appUHtioi* 
of Doroiich shot " 

Mr bmith then stated that ho hal nsited and in*pected Cansbroi'h Castle, 
IB tlic Isle of Wight, which is in a sal state of dihpi lation.ftud opj arenlly puif? 
fist to utter decay and rum, for the want of proper pncaulion bting tileii lb 
I indct Tisilors nud others frcni wantonly destroying the walls and bull lings. 

Mr Thomas King of Chichester, fiirwar.le.1 drawings of some Turj imii itnli 
nuities in the museum of that town and llic llc» T Beauchamp presented four 
liihngraih drawings ilhuiraurc of Buckenbain berry cLiirck 


Norsunm 13 

Moils. r^ccoiiitre-Biipont prc-icntcl through Mr 0 B Smith I Pfejet de 
Cartes IlwioTiiucs ct Jlimiiinentilcs Puiiim IM) > Ilistuire lies ruis cl 
lira dues dAnuiUinc par Mm do In 1 ontcnille dt \ xinlori el Dufour ^ Noii« 
sur deux tiers de sol dor Meronnpcnscl Note siir iin denier de Catherine ile 
Uix, par M Ixcoiiitn Dupont 'Mons dc Cnumcmt pnscntcl llinugh Dr 
Broincl — 1 ln«pertiou d« Jfonument# Ilhion^ues par M De Cniim mt Pc'* 
Carn.lHIt i HipporllcrlalsurlcsAntiquuisdc Treves cl (leMarriice. pt 
'! de Caumnnt, Hto Caen IKI3 

Mr W nj l tea I n letter fMin W II (>omonde,l sq^ofCI eltenham nnnoiiuc 
ing the fannation of a 1 ranch Committee of the Arrhr logical Aswciation at tl at 
pUref r tic county of Cl juersur ofwlichMr Oonionl. lalbctm clmsen d air- 
msnan l Mr 11 Davies la 1 r/m««niciH<i act as S TTcUry (.ocl scrrice is to V 
especuan mile excruonsof tl «s comm Iter, and il e f rmatlon of such Iranrh 

ewmi ices ind Tcrrntparuiflbe coonlrrcarmnilK. too stMipIs rtxommcn Id 

air 'y rl t .1 tl e wnir time es) » Us| an elrctrotywj imprrs.l n.fwnarJd 

V Mr Com mJr < f » ^,11 nrf, .j, ^ p „„ , ,, ^ ' h m,c < f ih-e 

1 tbowsunuiclwlt^llcra («sec Il« 1 f ,, X j, o,)Mr 0 m nlcquctr-- 
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tlie correctness of this approptntion, and sa^;cs^ tlic probability of the inscription 
BODTO refemny to Ibe Boiluni 

Sir \\ ay hid before ibe Committee tbe following instances of impending 
desecration — 

“St Johns ebureb, near Laughton Je Slorlben, Worksop, YoAsbire, baring 
ceased to be of utility as a place of nor«bip for the pansbioners, and used only at 
present on ibe occasion of funerals m the adjacent cemetery, is to be left to fall into 
decaT,and IS nowin a state of great dilapidation The near is die Rev J Haitley 
Mr Gallc) Knigbt has great inflaence in that part of the country The Trinity 
College Kirk, Edinburgh, is condemned to be dcmolisbcd, to accommodate the 
projectors pf a railway, m llie line of vbicb it chances to be placed The town 
council have been ui vain petitioned on the subject The few remaining traces of 
Berwick Castle are also condemned, to snittbe conienicnce of a railway company 
However inconsiderable Ibe fragments of constmclion maybe which mark the site 
of this border fortress, thej surely deserve to l>c preserved, as a memorial of no 
small historical interest. At all events these liml of “ vandal acts should be 
brought under the notice of the public in our Journal, as statements made at the 
Committee meetings Mr Way aKo stated that the Rev George Osborne, of 
Coleshill, Warwicksbite, reports the discovery of a small brass in the church 
at that place which is now detached from its slab, but the indent to whidi it 
appertains appears in the pavement of the chnoccl, and the brass will shortly 
ho replaced “Hus brass appears to be menuoned b> Diigdalc, m his detailed 
accoimt of sepulchral mcmomls at Coleshill, as Alice Clifton, widow of Robert 
Clifton , she died in 1500 It reprc<ents a ladj, temp Hen MI , «he wears the 
pedimcntal fishioned head-dre$>, vntb long lappets, the close htting gown of 
the period with tight sleeves, which tenmn itc in a kind of wide cuff, by which the 
hands are covered excepting the fingers, so as to have the appearance of mittens 
Her girdle falls low on tiie hips, being fastened m &oiJi vnth two roses, from which 
depends a chain with an ornament at the extrcniiij in the form of a large bud, or 
flower, of goldsmiths work, which served to contain a pastille, or pomander, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the sixteenth century, esteemed as a prcicrvaliv e agaiavt 
poison" 'Numerous detached scpulchnl brasses exist in parish churcL»x in the 
country, and almost every year wc hear of one or more -which for want of 
seciued in time, are mislaid and lose 

Dr Broract remarked that some brasses commemoratirc of ib" Cunflr of 
Afauleverer, hare been within a few yc irs removed rrom a stone in cfiatcel of 
St John s church near Laughton !e Morthen 

"Mr Smith m refirence to the dcslruclion of ancient retuams fir railway pro- 
jectors, obvCTved, that Ibe ihxeclors of the Lancaster ard Carfuf/ railway were 
about to carry their line through and destroy r ne of ih- f^w Critic woniirnenu 
remaining in this country It coiisKts of iLitteea Urge storey cf bibap (rranik, and 
IS situated in a field the property of the Lari ofLooidsJ^call^^rnl from KV-ndal 
to Shap, and about two miles from the latter place* Tl <• atW'jon of the Lari of 
Lonsckle Im Uen diarni to tl.e circom.Bijeo to phicl, ll,a aoe-M raottomnim 
placed, vntli a new to effect its preservation 

Nfr ngbt observed that ,t was verr d« raWe ihi: tfc- Umm.itco^sboald ke^ 
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The height I forgot to measure, but thinh it is nearly three yards The thickness 
of the wall on its south side is at least 38 inches The floor of the cellar is 
about 6 feet below the lerel of the street I have forgot to menbon, that the 
arches are divided by n space of from 29 to 32 inches Thus far I have given you 
the facts , conjectures about the origin of this singular and (to me) mysterious 
remain, I leave to he made by jour better lofonned fnends 

“I may add, that the street in which therelic ms discovered, is called Town hall 
lane Formerly, I learn, it was Icnown as Holyrood hne, and the neighbouring 
cliuTcli, now St "Martin's, was designated St Cross The Town hall, a building of 
the Elizabethan, era, is ne-irlj opposite — its western extremity is exactly opposite 
the old house uuder whicli Uie cellar is situated 

. “The original level of the ground (before the made eai-th Lad accumulated) 
wbuldnotjit seems to mo, have been less in depth than that which lies between 
the level of the street and the floor of the cellar In some parts of the town the 
made earth lies much deeper than six or seven fict 

KoTEiniEft 13 

Hr John Dennett, of Kew "Vtlhge, Jsle of Wight, presented, through Mr 
Smith, a rubbing of a scpulcbral brass of a knight of the fourteenth century, in 
Calbourne church, Isle of Wight “Tlie brass, Mr Dennett stiites, “has been 
1 token in several places, ind is Imdly embedded in a new stone, very uneven , in 
some places it is above, and in others considerably below, tbe sotface of tbe stone 
It IS no longer in its original place, having been remove 1 during the late rebuild 
tng of tbe church It was m a slab of Purbeck marble, which covered an altar 
tomb close to the south transept, which has been pulled down, and the tomb in 
consequence destroyed It seems that an inscription and date was cut on the 
marble, but not a fragment of the slab is to he found The effigies probably repre 
seats one of the Montacutes, earl« of Salisbury, the aucicnt possessors of Calbourne, 
from a female descendant of wliom the propertv came by marriage to tlie Bar 
rmgton family 5Ir Smith observed tint Mr J G Waller, editor of the 
“ Monumental Brasses, from a peculiarity in tlie execution of this brass, as well 
as from a striking resemblance of feature^, believes it to have been engraved by the 
same arlwt as one in Harrow church, Itliddlcscx, to the memory of John Flam 
} ard, and another to the memory of Ilobert Grey, at-Botherheld Greys, Oxford 
shire the latter bears the ilatc of 1JS7 

Mr W II Brooke, of Hastings, exhibited a drawing of a monumental brass 
just discovered 1 eneallt the floonng of the second corporation pew m the chancel 
of All Saints churcli, Hastings It represents a burgess and las wife, the figures 
being two feet one inch iii length Above them is the word F^icsus in an encircled 
quatrcfoil, and beneath an inscription — “Ilerc under thys ston lyeth the bodys 
of Thomas Goodenouth somtyme Im^es of Uijs towne and Margaret bis wyf of 
whose soulcs of your chonte say a pater nosier and a are There is no date 
hot from tbe costume of the figures this monament may be assigned to the latter 
part of the fincenth century 

Sir Henry Elhs tonimonicatcd a doenmeat from a chartHlaiy of the pnory of 
Cansbtook, relating to tlie founding and dedication of Chalc church, in tbe Isle of 
W iglit. Sir Henry remarked that the Jatc Sir Richard ^V'or«lev possessed another 
Tcgi'-tcr of the deeds of Cansbrook pnoiy, from which in his “ History of the I«le 
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ofMight, 4to 1781, p 2 U, he giTCS the substance of tins same iDstrument, lot 
lie could not hare seen its miportance for the present purpose that of ascertamii g 
uilh certainty the actual date of one of our old parochial churches, as le his 
omitted to gire us its exact date, descnhmg it merely as a deed of the tune of 
Ilcnrj the Fust and he has said nothing of the age the structure, or even of tie 
existence at the present lime of a diuich xt Chale It uas under this instniniettl 
that Cbale was made a parish, separate from Carisbrool, and it is eiulent from it 
that no previous ecclesiastical structure existed at Cliale so that whatever f ilores 
of the original architecture are still to be traced in Chalc church, however fciv, 
they may he of use as tests for comparison in forming an opinion of the age of 
other parochial churches Henry the Firsts was a reign in which ^many new 
parish churches were erected* • 

Mr Smith read an extract from a letter from Mr R ed lell, of Berwick 
upon Tweed — 'Iwas recently at Gilsland and from thence tool several sloft 
trips to (‘xatninc the Roman wall in the ricimty At Caervoran not a rcslige 
remains The tenant has recently filled up the baths, and the «ite of the camp 
IS covered with potatos and turnips' Notnill standing all that has been done and 
said, down to Hodgson, much remains for invesligalion and I hope some of the 
Members of the Associatw n will soon direct ihcir steps to that district- At Cae^ 
voran I saw an inscription which I suspect has never 1 cen pnnted It mot ” 
Slone with flutevl sides, ornamented on the lop mtli a vase, and reads 
At Buidusw aid another stone has been recently found, but the inscnption caom 
IS much defaced, and part of the upper side has been lost. All 1 can ' votvs 
male out of it u, ■ riic Icoant also shewed me a small 

brass com of the co a cos emperor Ijcinius, much dtfaced, which be 
lately found on tieiwivse lisfiirm 1 he entrance to the camp ihwuRb 
ll e well wall is ' ' ' ' * * I distinctly seen, and about mi Iway between 
It and the wall to the north are several large stones claspe 1 together with iron 
ro Is. 1 have some other rough inciiioraoda, which I shall hcreallcr wnlc to you 
aloul, hating previously comiarcd them with Horscleys ‘ Bntanma Romano,'* 
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and iro(lg:son’s account of llic Romm wall fn»m Newcastle to Carlisle The latter 
author (Part II toI m p 2(K) exu ) pntiU the clcdicalion to the god SiKanus, 
now at I^nercost, eorrectlT, hut docs not shew how the letters arc placed, and 
omits to notice that in the last line the letter & is joined to the preceding v 

Tlie Rev Brjmcr Belcher, of \V cst Tisleil, Alrcsh rd Hants, communicated a 
notice of Roman remains at I\ ick, near Alton It appears that many years since 
a portion of a ficl I in which ate rcstigcs of extensne bnildings was opened, when 
pareroents and walls were discorercd, and immediatelT broken up for repamiig* 
the nxids, hut Mr Belcher sars tlial the foundations of other buildings are still 
remaining and would well repay no cxcasation 

The Bei E G alford, of Chij ping W irden, coiiirilnitcd n brief notice of the 
discovery of some stone coffins at Galcomht i’nory, Nortbamptoiishue, the 
1 ropctlv of ^Ir C \V Martin, M P , accompanied with a slclch of the most per 
fict specimen 

Mr Joseph Jackson, of Settle, \oTLshin, presented through Mr Smitli, a 
lithograph of a Normau font, lately rescueil from obscurity in Inglcton church 
Mr Jackson reports tlial a fmlof beautiful workmanship is Ijing unnoticed and 
nearlj covered with grass in Kirlby ^falhamdalc church yard. It is used for 
mixing up lime for whitewash, with which the nrches and pillars of the church 
are periodically beduibcd The repeated application of the wlutewasli has Low 
crer not yet entirely obscured all traces of tbcir cl iborate w orlmansliip 

Mr John Adey Rcptoti communicated notices ofdisciueries of three skeletons, 
and weppons or inslrumenta m iron, much conwlcd, on the site of an ancient camp 
at Mltliam called Temple Field, and of urns containing hones and ashes in n field 
at the cast end of the town of Witham The former were discovered m cutting 
the railway, the Utter were turned up by the plough A map and drawings were 
exhibited in illustration Tlie urns were <o much hrcAcii 1} the plough that out 
of the fragments of six different specimens Repton and Mr W Lucas (who 
assisted in theexamination)wcrcablcODly tufonu a^ingleone It is sixteen inches 
high, ten inches in diameter at the top and seven ni the bottom, in colour a light 
gray, with a raised ludenled run, about three inches from the mouth The other 
fragments are of a dingy red and brown blicL, and arc mostly stamped with circular 
and triangular holes The urns hare been worked bj hand and are rudely exe 
cuted , the clay of winch thej are eoropo'ed is mixed with small white stones and 
bits of chalk 

A letter was read from tlie Rer Arthur Hussey, of Rottingdean, on peculmnties 
of architecture in the churches of Corhampton, M arnford, and East Tisted, 
Hants Although the quoinmg of Corhampton church consists not of Saxon 
“long and short work," but of large stones, such asappear mmore modern edifices, 
Abe walls are sulSciently cbaiactenzcd as being Saxon by that peculiar kind of 
stone-ribbing which, hanogbeen depicted at page 26 of the Archreological Journal, 
does not re (uire to he further desenbed or remarked on than by stating that ibis 
peculiarity is yet in good prescrralion on all the walls of Corhampton church, 
except those of the eastern end of the ch mcel, which are of modem bnck The 
present entrance to tins church is through the south wall, and at the same part 
where the former entrance is mdicatel to have been, by an nreb wa^tb a short rib 
ascending from its crown to the wall plate, sunilarly to a nb above a perfect arch 
opposite in the north wall , although this last docs not appear to have contained a 

3r 
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tloor\Nuj In ibc soulh i\nll is n square stone, liarm^ at lU unglfs a trefoil like 
oniamcnt, and engrared uilli n circle uliicli incloses on its lower lialf some lines 
radnling from a central bole Tins is siid lobe a consecration stone, wliicb from 
Its little clcraiion aboic the ground, it mil liiieonRinally bwn.oUbougb its lines 
would lea I us to infer tint it Ins served #l«o for a sun dial Corbanipton eburcb 
bis no other tower tlnn u modern wooden bell turret at its west end, above an 
original window din led bj a rude oval laliistre Tin. clnnccl arch, also nide, 

• springs from impost like capitals, and is of depossed segmental shape A stone 
elbow chair fornierlj oceitpTing part of ibe altar steps, bus lately Iccn placed 
within the altar rails and in the chancel pare iicnt is a rough irregulirly oblong 
Slone rudely uicistd towards its angles watb crosses, denoting it to batejicen the 
altir stone 

Tilt Norman cliurcU at M aruford is a long phm edifice, eompnwng a chancel, 
a nave a wc't tower, and a south | orcb Its walls, being very thick, appear sUll 
to he in excellent condition, althougli the church is rendered damp by trees which 
closelv surround it The chancel and nave, being of equal hrcaillli and height, 
arc externally distinguished only b) the juxtaposition of two of the roof-corbels. 
The tower is square, and from certain tnarls on its north and sooth sides, is pro- 
bally older than the nave hut u possesses nothing of Saxon character except as 
at Barton and Barnack, the alscnce of an original staircase, unless, perhaps, 
oiiginality may be due to the existing stairs composed of iriangulir blocks 
of oak, fistened to awcnding Iieams anpponed by enrred posts, and a senucir- 
cidarly recessed Unditig place in the soulh-eastem comer of the wall The upper 
pan of the tower has been tq>airednitb bncl 1 utits belfry windows, two on each 
face, are original large circular boles, splayed luwardly and lined with ashlar 
The porch and inner doonvay arc of a pointed sitle Inserted in the north wall, 
one wihm and one without the church, are two small stones anth inscriptions, 
evidently of great antiquity , 1 ul the letters partly illegible from age, ate wholly 
so, except to those conversaut with ancient cbancters Agxinst the south wall is 
a consecration stone, precisely siiniHr to that of Corhampton, hut in better pre- 
servation, it haring been secluded fiom the weather by the porch The present 
east window is an insertion of the fourteenth century, hut on the inside of the east 
wall is a large xrch, which probably contained windows corresponding to the 
Noman windows in the side walls Tie ceiling i« flat ami modem, hut someroof 
brackets and corbels below U indicate that the anournt roof limbers may probal ly 
remaiD Tins church is sadly disfigured by high pews and a huge inonuiaent at 
its east end 

At East Tisted, Mr Hussey saw a hagioscope with openings in the Perpen 
diciiHr style , but as a new church is there in course of elevation, this interesting 
ecclesiastical feature is now, probahly, bo mote 

Dr Bromet observed tliat in one part of this communication, Mr Hussey seemed 
to doubt whether Corhamplon church may not have been restored since Saxon 
times, With some of the mxtenals, and on the plan, of a preceding Saxon 
edifice Bat such doubts, he thought, are not admissible, for otherwise they 
raibhl be applied to every chuich widiout a recorded date Contidcring it, there- 
fore, as real]y Saxou he thought that tins church is a monument peculiarly 
va liable our few other Saxon ecdcsiaatic.A remains being only towers, door 
ways, or smaller portions ofbuildii^s- 
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>rr Tbonifts In«ln', of Shcffml, BftK commiiiurUcil nn accotml of Romm 
remains fount! a few years since tn the Ticinily of Uiat town It appears dial for 
ft Jonp time this locililv lias teen proilnctire of s-»st fiiimtilics of intcrcstin<j 
oljccts of art, of the llmimo*nnti'h epoch, most of nhich, ch^covercil previous to 
Mr In'lips Tcscarches, hare l>een either lo<l or ihspcrsctl “Roman snults 
hire b«n cnii tieil of their cimtents, s««es of tlic most elejpnt fonns nntl the 
(inc<t texturt hare betn tlnometl to dcslniction for amusement, and ret up as 
marls for ipnonnce and stupidilj to pell at In another directum, I hare InowiP 
ft most heautifiil and highty ornamented urn with a portrut and an inscription on 
Its fides stand peaccat Jy on the shelf of its discorcrcr, till heiiig s(trcd with a lit 
of siipctptitums terror lest the possession of so henilunish an oljccl might Ijlight 
his com or hnnp a mnrnin amongst his cattle, he ordcreil his wife to thrust it 
upon the dnnghill, sshcrc it perished.'’ Mr. Iii'lips dcscnptnc namtiie proceeds 
as follows — 

“A similar fate incritally awnileil the relics found nt Sliefford, and in its 
inimeshatc neighliourhuod at Stanfml Uiirr, had not he who non records tl eir 
escape horn the huinhie uistntmenl of that prcserantion Indteil a numl cr 
might hare been dcsiroyial previous to my bccominp nc iininiwl with their caisU 
ence, the earliest intimation of wrhich am«e from a dtnanits harinjj hern cartesl 
aviih grarel from a ueiglilounng pit, and !ai 1 in the pii! he nad , il was after 
wanli picled up and hrenght to me f ir sale , this Ini me to inspect the scene of 
operation, and to watch and assist In future distorenis The fir«t oljecw of 
gratification sscrc two large dishes of the reputed Ssmian ware, one of which is 
ten Inches in diameter, radiated in the centre, and having the makers naiiu. 
crossing it flie other was a icautiful «pecii»cn, with honronlal handles, and 
oniamcntcd with the usual pattern round tho edge The larger dish of the two b 
doul tlessthe Ian*, as l« large site, and the prefix to the makers iiame,siifiicienl1y 
Indicates— OFPACtn 

“ Some time after, a Roman nm, Eunrounded hy eleven Samian vases, was dis 
covrreil, most of which were id a ptrftcl slate A great quantity of hrokeu glass 
also was found here, together with a wbitish-colnurcd bottle of earthen inanr- 
faclurc 

“A fresh supply was subsequently found of terra cotta vnscs, somewhat larger 
than an ordinary sized tea cup, with vanous names impressed tieross their centres , 
also a great quantity of grpcntslwrolonrcd glass but loo much mutilated to admit 
of restoration The hotiora of inie of these glass \nscs is round, eight inches in 
diameter, rtroarkably thick, and wrought iii conecutnc circles, the neck nnd 
mouth arc three and a half inches in width , the handle being of much thicker 
substance is preserved entire, and is exquisitely waroughl into ibc device of a Cshs 
tail 

“At the same time and place was found a brass dish or pan, winch one of tin. 
lahourets, suspecting to contim money, wrenchel m pieces in his eagenicss to 
secure it 'This was greatly to he regretted, as the furm of this vessel wasof a high 
order of taste hut with much patience I hare succeeded m restoring it to its 
pnmitive shape On one side Is a looped handle, the top of which, repitsen ting an 
open jawed lion s bead, « joined to the upper rim , on tbe oppositc^side protrudes 
0 straight handle, terminating with the head of a ram , the I olloni is turned in 
beautiful concentric circle*, and has still adhenng to its msidc pnjwcver strange 
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It mij appear to the sceptical) ft portion of its original contents A sinnlar vase 
was found at the opening of Bartlow lulls in 1835, whicli lias but one banille 
and IS far inferior in point of elegance, a drawing of it is given in the Archao 
logia. A coin of first brass was Inng close by, much corroded, bearing on the 
obverse an imperial head, though not cornmafed or laureatcd , on the reverse a 
faint impression of a Roman altar Not far from these was found an iron stand 
or case for holding a lamp Another coin of third brass m fine preservation, and 
'covered with a beautiful patina, was found on this spot 

“ Afterwards, when digging by myself, I strucV my spade on a large amphora, 
and added many fractures to those it had received , by cementing it together, I 
soon restored its original shape and dimensions. It has two handles, its height 
exactly two feet, and its broadest diameter eighteen inches Near to this amphora 
were placed three terra cotta vases of great beauty, ornamented round their 
margins with the usual leaf of the lauiel or the lotus, or whatever else it may here 
after be deteimined to be These were taken from the earth without the slightest 
injury, and are still perfect as when first made 

“ A beautiful glass lase was the companion to these, — its size double that of a 
modern sugar basin, it is radiated with projecting ribs, its shape is neatly globular, 
It lias no handles, is of a fine pale amber colour, and avas doubtless used for a 
funereal purpose 

* A small glass funnel was found here, which is restored from fragments to its 
original shape A lachrymatory, or unguenlaniim, was lying near, but too mtich 
mutilated to mute an attempt to mend it On one side of the vault, and ^lose to 
one of the lases, aliole bad been scooped in the earth, in which was depositeda 
quart or perhaps three pints of seeds, charred, and still perfectly Mach , through 
the dry ness of the soil they had been admirably preserved 

“At a small distance from the three beautiful vases last mentioned, was dis 
coveted a quanuty of blue glass, which from the newness of the fractures I con 
eluded hail been just broken by the spade I collected the pieces, and cementing 
them togclher, they formed a beautiful jug or ewer, the shape of which is the most 
chistely elegant that taste could design or art execute Its graceful neck and 
baiulle, Its 1 eaiiliful purple colour, and the exquisite curl of its lips, so formed to 
1 reunt the spilling of the fluid.proclaim it to be one of theraost splendid reinams 
of nntiqmtv It is radiated longitudinally, and unites great boldness of design 
wiih dchcacv of cxecuUon In contemplaling this precious relic we feel that time 
and a reverence for taste and antiquity, have given to it a much more sacred 
character than the pigan rites it may have assisted to administer At lanous 
times numbers of Samian in«es were disinterred from lias spot, amounting to 
more than three dozen, and of great vanctics of shapes , the names irapre'^ed 
across stvcnlwere Maccias— canaiavs — lvppa— temmi— silenvs— i.iueiui.is— 
SILMB — OFCOCI, Ac Ac 

“llie ground m wliuli the forigoing relics were discovered, like manv other 
places of Homan sepulture, was t>y the way side, lying on the Iknield road in a 
straight lino letween Dunstable snit Baldocic, not indeed on the main street 
which passes tl tough the lehnicl ford, I ut (ns I judge) on a vicinal way, for which 
pp'n'on there js strong presumption, from its passing so near to llie old inditary 
sUUoii ai Sinnford Dury, nnd which road Silmoii has traced as far as Cainho, from 
w iciicc he K went on to IJalloclc. tfso,itdou1itIcss passed through SheffonI 
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and ilc<« I T OiP tcrj ipot tiJicrr leljn *rrc d»*co»CTc<I Tliii liini! prntind 
fi;nn< three of a square, which onpnalK l>Oin cncl-xcil with a wall of 
Ktnd«lf>nf fifiu the Rrt;;lilKiiinii;r quany, the fnindttioti tniT he cinlj tracrtl at 
the depth of three firt.tlie prrwcnlhich toa I firminj; the f nirth aide of Uic aqtiarr 
Tlie deplh of ihe^c depoiit* waa aWtit three feet from the rirth i aiirfjcc 

“That the «h Ic of th a Incloaiire tt ntilnral the a»hra of perv na of dialinction, 
mar l>e inferred fra m the Rreat !»eaiitT an 1 aaliie of the rrlica intcrml with them , 
»opie of tbr«c are of the mo«t aarml rl tractor, aneJt f r Inatance aa the Ironir 
aceita or inceoar pan, the Mtie jn;» nr aimpuliim, and a atenficul liiifr fiund with 
them All of tl«c unplcjoetita l>elotip C » the pneatly olTce, ll e two tait of which, 
with t! e rvalhua, are freqnentlr aeen on ll o reicnea of Ih man cj 1n«, indicating 
the iinioj of the Jtnpnitl and pontiCral dignity 

“ V ctmaiderahle tune elapacd after the hefore-mentionetl dtacoTeriea, when I fon- 
jfctniTtl from the ofiiesal ii'ca an 1 piirpoaea of tnant of tl c remaini themaclrct, 
the prnlal ihty of fin lintf a place of {airan worrldp in tl eir Immolute ricinity 
1 eommener 1 1 tearch acroplingly After much UNmr and ptlience, I fonntl the 
me of Roman I ui! lin;: at the dtaunct of at»oiii half a fur! iv from the cemc- 
terv, and I r difTptnff round It, nacertilned It ti» occupy an area of thirty feel 1 y 
twrnlv, ronnd which, alwut tie founlatun, «a< drptxiled a preat qnmtily of 
tniUilatetl. remalnt of Vamun y* ttent, an I other coarv. ware, in nl of Uie latter 
Lanug I rol a! ly l>c<n tnamifaetitred fr im the eatth of a emitiRiioui *pot, which 
fir a}fr<, an I to thW dtj , rctaint the name t t*Om»n t Pon ! Tlie chy dujj from 
hence it ncll adapted fir the ptirpo«eof tnaUn^ rorh articles, and I hnte no doubt 
a potierr once funned a jari of the me of ihi* fR)oinan’» pond Thu Buceecs 
inducci] me w try once more tl e t Id wenc of iny Itlnnirs I!» dipping round the 
oiilii le of the eciiictcry, I found a »llrer trumpet, of rery diminutive iize, I eing 
nnlr sutecn inehci In lensith, also a curlouB iron Instnnneni, used as I presume 
to fasten the naiU and pick the hoofs of the horse whov* rider s ashes reposed with 
i IS bones in (Ins place Here wss firmed a trtoch or cut, alxiut twclrc feet in 
length, fillcsl with the nsunl dcpo*il of ashes, 1 uml Iwne, and charcoal , orcr this 
were pliccsl Iloman tiles leaning against s ich other at the top, bo at to form an 
angle and protect Uic dust bencnlli Here also was deposited a denarius of Gctt 
Another denanus of the above prince was found nt some dislanec , they are holli 
in fine prescrrnlion and of cxqm'itc worlmanslup, and rcprcsint the agis appa* 
rcnlly of nine and of twelve years. 

•“ Some copper tnnulds for p isiry were also found here, very highly omsmented 
AUlioiigh almost ercry deposit eontainfril nl umhnt evidenec of crcnntion, yet no 
discovery hxs 1 cen mnilc of a rcgul ir Uatnnum On one occasion thi. workman 
employed to dig, found at the depth of eighteen inches a nng adhenng to hts 
mattock, which escaped the slightest injury It is a signet ring of the age of 
Henry the Second, and 1 ears a cypher and an car of com In iiiLaglio Immc* 
diatcly Iciicilli this u beautiful Homan um was found, adorned with elegant 
scroll work in high relief, and descending fourteen feel deeper a mammoths 
tooth lying on lie sandstone rock 'Ihcse three lust articles were deposited 
beneath each other m a perpendicular Iirc, and no doubt further fossil remains of 
the mammoth lay contiguous, of which scrcral indications presented them«ches 
The tooth weighs seven pounds and three quarters A variety of articles have 
been found oceasionally deposited nt the bottom of the urns, such as rusty nails, 
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whisps of hay or sedge gnss.biU ofiron.pifccs of leid, , m others a quanUty 
of the common snail shell, sea-sliells, 5cc A I«t of leiil found in one has the pre- 
cise shape of a pot hook A hall of pilch was found at the l)Ottom of a tcry large 
amphora, a acssel capable of containing more than four gallons Balls of pilfh 
were thus frequently put by ibc Romans into tlicir wine to giic it a flarour,aiid 
the insides of ainphoras were often pitched throughout for that express purpose 
“ In one urn was found sea era! hills of clay, winch appear to hare been kneaded 
by the hand, and are somewhat elongated 

Dr Bromet read a note from Mr II J Sterens, of Derby, offering to send 
drawings of some singular fragments of apparently early Norman work m the 
church yard of St AlLmund « 

Dr Bromet stated that, through the cinlity of Sir Sterens s clerk of the works 
he did examine the fragments alluded to Tlicy are of that coarse reddish gnt 
stone which, it would seem, was employeil eten for sculptural purposes m Derby 
shire and Yorkshire preriously to the use of lime stone AInnv bare been door 
and window jambs, and arc enihellisbcd with the xinoos interlacings and chime- 
rical animals sometimes found on the more ancient church yard crosses Two of 
them hare on one side a senes of semicircularly arched panels, dmded by short 
flit columns, with large flat capitals, such as wc often see on ancient fonts, and as 
these were found in the south-eastcomer of the chancel, they ore possibly parts 6f 
the tomb or shnne of St Alkmund, who was killed A D 
Dr Bromet suggested, in falherance of the objecU of tins Association, that th* 
secretary be requesle 1 to communicate with the minister and clmrcliirardens ol 
St Alkmund 8, and the secretary of the Derby Mechanics Institution, recoinmenil 
ing, m the name of the Society, tbit all the more ancient sculptured fragments 
found on pulling down the late church of Sl Alkmund, be deposited cither 
in the said Institutions museum, the town lull, or such other place easily ac- 
cessible to tbe inhabitants of Derby as to the minister ind churchwardens may 
seem fit 

Tbe following letter from Mr Charles Spence, of Deronport, was read It was 
accompanied byTubbings of incised slabs, &c — ‘ I transmit a few obserralions 
respecting the church of Beer Ferrers, in this county, which I recently risited 
Every admirer of genius will recollect that this edifice possesses a roehneholy 
iiotonety as having been the place where Charles Slolhaid, the author of the 
‘ Monumental Effigies, was killed In the church yard, and against the eastern 
wall of the church, stands an upright stone which at once relates the maimerof 
his death, and commemorates a man whose fame will never die while archsologv 
has a lover, or science its votanes The church iteelf is beautifully situated on 
the banks of tbe Tavj, and not lar ftom tbe confluence of that nver with the 
Tamar , it is biult in the form of an exact cross, tlie length of the two tnn'cpl** 
with the intervening breadth of the nave, being exactly the same as the length of 
nave and cbancel, viz 00 feet On the north side of the upper portion of the cross 
is the vestry room, once tbe chantry chapel, which according to Lysons wa* 
collegiate, and foiuided for six prieste in the year 1328, 1 y illiam de Ferrer*, 
and endowed with the advonson of the church at Beer Feirers This chantry 
chapel IS vparated from the rest of the diittcb only by the beautiful canopied 
monument which prohal ly covers the remains of its fouti ler and 1 is hdy m fonn 
U resembles ^the momiiucnt of Aneliue, countess of Iincistcr, in Mcstniiu*ter 
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resemblance to that of Sir Robert <le Vere, in Sudboroiyb cburcb, ^ortbampton 
sbire 

“North Thavsept — ^An Altar hasendently been erected here The elevaled 
altar step yet remains, and just before it lies an 

“IscigED Slab — It represents a cross, and at the intersection a heart 
Irradiated above is an inscnption, ‘ Hic jacet Rogerus Champemonne Armiger 
cujus anime propicietui Dens Amen The Champemownes became possessed 
of the manor of Beer Ferrers before tlie close of the fourteenth century I 
hare seen other, and hope to send for the inspection of the Society specimens 
of these engraved slabs, ■winch, though somewhat rare m the eastern parts of 
England, do not appear to be uncommon m this western portion of our country , 
indeed the old Norman practice of inscnbing round the edge of the flat grave- 
stone is still practised here, and almost every church presents instances of it- 
There is another stone near the foregoing, apparently very ancient , the letters 
are cut in very deep relief, the words, ‘Orate pro Will mo Champeinoun 
Royal arms very coarsely executed on four pennoncels around are painted a 
rose, harp, portcullis, and fleur de-Iis 

“Roor entirely modernized and chancel arch spoiled 
“ In conclusion, I may state that the exlenor of the church has a pretty 
appearance, its nave, side aisles and the hlUe chapels in the upper angles of the 
cross, together with its low tower surmounted by a kind of corbel tabic, resembling 
machicolations, look well from every point of observation 
“•Such IS the church of Beer Ferrers which Lysons states to have belonged in 
the reign of King Henry the Second to Henry de Ferrarns or Fenors, ancestor of 
the numerous branches of the ancient family of Ferrors in Devonshire and 
Cornwall " 

NorcuBEB 27 

Mr 51 W Boyle presented through the Rev J B Deane a portfolio of pnnU 
and drawings illustrative chiefly of places in London It comprises, 1 lUustra 
tions of Crosby HaU 2 Occupiers of Crosl.j Hall 3 Illustrations of St Helen’s 
Church and Pnory 4 Illus-tnUons of Gresham College 6 IllustraUons of 
Lealhcrselleis Hall 6 Jliscclhncous Illustrations 

The Paixtincs it East W ickuam Cncncii Krar —The Secretary read letters 
from Archdeacons King and Barney, in reply to coinmunicationsfrom the Com 
inittcc Archdeapon King wnlcs, “ Having upon the receipt of your former 
letter, cautioned the churchwardens of East jckham against farther proceeding 
in the matter of the fresco-palntmg in the church, I was desirous of obtaining 
as It was a new case, the opinion of the Bishop upon the sulject Ills LoriUbip 
has inipeclc I ll c painting, an I bis opinion, with which mine agrees, is, that the 
fresco IS But worth preserving" — Archdeacon Burney says, “I am vciy sorry to 
say that the paintings will not he saved It is <imtc impossible, how-cicr, for me 
not to express uivself very greatly indebted to the 1 isliop of Rochester not i niy 
for 111 courti>sy and prompt reply to the letter addressed to him Is me from 
Canutbury, but for his having likewise visited the church himNilf, and staved all 
jme mgj nntil I cc ull accompmyhis I/irdsliip,nn 1 nspcct the paintings with 

im Thiv were in a much more decaved state, I confi-ss, than 1 had expected, 
an any resioratinn would have amoonicd to almost an entirely new work even if 
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equal height with the last The spandrels of tJie arches m the north side, hare 
angels holding scrolls, anil tho<e on tlie sooth side, ilcmi angels There is to 
clerestory, the nnic being lighlcil by the mndows of the aisles only, four on the 
north, three on the south each of three cinquefotlcd lights, square headed The 
dripstones of these win lows ate good, and terminate in rery well carved corbels 
of the following designs 

South Nobtii 

• I Bust of a man and woman the I A lion, and a monster 
faces much distorted 2 Half figures of a giant, derounog 

2 Dusts of a king and queen A child , and of a knight m the annout 

3 Busts of a merchant and a bishop of the time of Edward III 

d As South 2 

t A fiend torrocntioga lostsotil and 
8t. Michael embracing a redeemed ene 
‘There is no chancel arch Of the tool screen the loner portion only remain* 
and that is partly concealed hv pews It u of stone and of good character In a , 
line with It the lower portion of an oak screen extends across the north aisle 
Close to It IS a handsome wooden eagle gilt, rather nn unusual feature in a parish 
church The font is Decorated, of octagonal form, and of the following dimen 
sions height, on 7m , width across the top, 2(1 6id , width of bowl, 1ft lOis 
depth of same, I ft. lin A figure of it is given in Hickmans ‘ Attempt The 
panelling and tracery differ in each of its sides 
“ In the chancel is a recess under a scroicircular arch, 3ft. 1 Oiii mde, spirit’*' 
the purpose of a double seddo, and a piscina 2ft -lin wide, with a tnangiilar* 
headed arch The ascent to the Altar is by four steps The aaeient altar stone 
is fixed in the pavement of the south aisle, at its south east comer, p irlly hidden 
by pews The crosses in the uncovered part ore very distinct 

' The tower is a beautiful structure.andissunnountedbyaloftycroeketedecta 

gonal spire its height is said to be 185 feel , of the bells, one is ancient, and has 
the legend, in Lonibardics, ‘Are Mam gracia plena dommus tecum In thelower 
story tie springers remain of what would have been a fine vault of fan tracery had 
U been completed The neighbouring chapel of St John is in a state of ruinous 
disorder, but it contams some objects of great interest There arc a rood screen 
a parclose,a pulpit, and seieral open <eats,wi(h good Perpendicular tracery at the 
ends, of oak , a font somewhat similar to that at the parish church, but scarcely 
so finely carved and the tomb already mentioned The fontls4ft 4in high, and 
2ft 7iin wide at the top , the diameter of the bowl is 1ft lOin and its deplhlft 
It has on one side a shield of arms, I arry of six, on a chief, a hon passant dexter 
The tomb is of Early English date, ndged, 6ft. 7in long 2fl 4m wide at the 

head, and 1ft 7in atthefoot Itsomamentaconsislofanch cross wilhaslender 

shaft, and ten lery deeply-cut circular scrolls of foliage and fiuit, two above and 
eight below the transvenc limb The altar stone of tlus church is under the seats 
in ll e nave the crosses rudely formed 

‘ Trom Laughton I proceeded to Anstan, passing in my way some remains of 
earth works which 1 had not time to examine I waspreveiited from taking such 
notes ns I wished of Anstan (.hurch,by the presence of a party of men who were 
usy mating arrangements for some festiial and putting up a temporary gallery 
for the purpose ^ I noticed howeier that the end of each aisle had fonnerly been 
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a chapel, the central ba^ of each east window containing a canopied niche of 
stone, and on each side of these windows were brackets In the chancel was an 
ancient tomb stone reared against the wall, on which was the figure of a lady 
with an infant. I think that the tower and spire of this church, although on a 
much smaller scale, arc of the same date, and perhaps designed by tbe same Land 
as that of Laughton 

“Inow proceeded to the village of Thorpe Salrm The font and the south door 
way of this church are well known to antiquaries, having been figured in ‘Arch ^ 
leologu’ and in Hunter s ‘Deanery of Doncaster I was gratified to find that by 
the taste and good feeling of the present incumbent the font has been cleared of 
whitewash, and it is now a beautiful specimen of Norman work, the sculpture being 
nearly a* sharp as it ever was The vanoos subjects afford some useful infor 
mation respecting tbe costume of the twelfth centurj, ecclesiastical and cnil 

“Tn this church also the altar slab remains within the altar rails, but broken into 
several pieces There are three scdilia, level, with tnfoliated beads, under ogee 
hoods, and an embattled comtcc above The sedilia at Anstan arc of the same 
character Tbe piscina is a small «quare recess, the orifice plastered There is 
a lychnoscflpe,an Early English window widely splajed internally, with a transom 
near the sill The lower part as well ns the upper has been glazed It commands 
ji 4 ,mll square rece«sin the opposite wall, which, I think, were the plaster removed, 
wouj^e found to have pierced tbe wall In the north wall of tie chancel is aa 
•uu&ry with a segmental arched head North of tbe chancel is a pretty chapel 
of Decorated date It has a piscina with tnfuliated head under an ogee aich, 
3^d*ir shelf above it, which is rather uuosual, 'ind east of ibis close to the ground, 
a square recess o the wall, slanting westward In the south east window of the 
nave, m lts^«4le^l splay, is a trefoiled nielie The general character of this 
church is Norman, but it has many later additions Tins was the limit of my 
excursiojT 

T«>‘^fletter from Archdeacon Jones of Llanfachrolh rectory, Bangor, in refer 
to the statement made to tbe Committee by the Bev H L Jones on the 
condition of several churches in Anglesey In consequence of a communication 


from the Committee the Archdeacon writes — 

“ I considered it my duty in ray new capacity of Archdeacon, to go and inspect 
the condition of Llanphangel Y«ceifiag church Accordingly I requested the 
dean of Bangor, the jntron, the incumbent, and Jibs' rural dean, to meet me on 
the premises last Tuesday The dean could not atleuil, but the rural dean and 
myself went over the interior of the church, and after examining it thoroughly, we 
came to the conclusion that the tewf/v were lo such an unsafe condition as barely 
to admit of any improvement or repair in fact they project in several places so 
much from their perpendicular, as togive the appearance, at least, of beingunjq/e 
However, of this any common mason or builder would be a better judge than 
either the rural dean or myself If the ualU can be depended upon, I do not 
doubt but that the roof and other disrepairs could be sufficiently set right by an 
outlay of pernaps a £100 or at lest £150 or so But I very much doubt the 
safety of tbe walls tVe found what Sir H L Jones called the snutli transept 
roof in a shocking state and rca ly to fall in This is entirely owing to the leaden 
gutter on the roof bav mg been so long neglected, and indeed the'wbole church 
bears evident marks of neglect, wilful or otherwise, on the part of those whose 
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duty It \\as to keep it in order and repair Let Hr Jones, who lias Tisited tic 
tliurch, liimself inform uswbetLerlie thmlstlic walls safe to rebuild on, and wiat 
are the ‘ beautiful details he speaks of, the preserration of winch he deems it of 
such moment to contend for To out foiaicliitecturil eye there did not appear 
any details deserving of the epithet ‘beautiful, and a great portion of the building 
is decidedly morfera, built, I mean, nt^ further b-icL than 1626, by the Been family 
The body of the cbureh is doubtless much older, and the doorway or entrance is 
^somewhat striking The mam reason, howeter, which the dean assigns for 
ahandoning the old building, is that (besides lU being m a dangerous state) it is 
too far from the mam population This argument, however, would not weigh 
much with me, if Mr Jones can shew me that the walU of the old chinch 
are safe ” * 
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CoLi.'Ecno^J or AscniTEcrcuAt. Or?? ame»sts or tite Middle Aoes ki 
THE Byzantine and Gothic styles. By Ciiaeles IlnDEtoFF, Anciii- 
TECT, AND PnorESSOR OF THE POLYTrCKMC ScHOOL OF NORCMDERO, 
GsRiTANY. M'itli C 1 plates. London, llcring and Kcmingtoii, 181 1. 4to. 

This is a Taluahle vrork, dcscrxing to be better knonii, and the English 
tnin«lalion of (he letter-press, Trliich now accompanies the plates, will 
greatly facilitate this object. U is desirable that English architects 
should make themsehes acquiuntcd with the foreign a.arictics of Gothic 
architecture, altliougb it is seldom to be wished that they should 
imitate tl^em: to architectural amateurs the comparison is so extremely 
_ interesting, that there is little fear of their neglecting any opportunities 
for invcsligating it. The work conrists of a ■senes of examples of 
capitals and other details of Byzantine and Genmn architecture, corre- 
sponding to our Norman and Gothic, careful!} drawn and well engraved at 
Nuremberg, where it was originally publidicd in eight parts: the chief 
objection to the work, in its present form, is tint this arrangement is still 
adhered to, instead of a chronological or systemaiic one of somekind, which 
would be much more conaenient: the continual jump from the twelfth to 
the sixttenth century , and back again, is rather puzzling, especially for 
students, 

Thu subject which this work nalorally brings before the mind of an 
English antiquary or amatcnjiof Gothic Architecture i« the comparative 
chronology of this ityTe'iiTEngland and In Germany j and hero ho will find 
on commencing, the same stumbling-block as in most other foreign works on 
the subject;' the dates assigned to particular specimens arc very inconsis- 
tent and unsatisfactory : in general, though by no means always, they assign 
dates about a ccntuiy cailier than we should adlx to similar buildings in 
England, after making allowance for the variation of style, or rather of the 
ornament and mode of avorkiag in each succc^^ivo style, which might 
- /aturally be expected between one counliy and another ; the same in kind, 
only greater in degree, ns the provincialism which is so strongly marked 
between the different parts of tbe same country. ‘ M^hether these authors 
are right in assuming this pnority of date, may fairly admit of question, and 
it will generally be observed that those amongst them who ha\ e most care- 
fully investigated the subject, have been the most ready to abandon the 
claim as untenable, and to acquiesce in the chronology adopted by the 
English authorities since the time of Hickman, as the most consistent 
with reason, and with a«certainc3 facts ; for instance, M. De Lassaulx in 
Germany, and M. De Caumont in France, in their recent works have 
adopted the English chronology, or have arrived at the same results. 

So far as the work before us affords evidence, it is remarkable that in 
almost every instance m wbicb an ascertained date is mentioned, it agrees 
with the received English chronology. For instance, the chapel of the 
Klostie Heilbionn, founded in 1135, (I. 4; and VII. 3, 4.) ; "NValderich's 
chapel at Murrhard,the work of Abbot Herbot m 1180, (III. 1 — 3; and 
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V 1—3), Holy Rood monastery at \ienna, founded m 1134, (IV I), 
S Michael s Schwabi«!chaU, built by Geb- 
hard, bi«hop of Wurzburg in 1166 All 
tbe«e agree perfectly in style with English 
buddings of the same periods and although 
there is a marked national character, they 
would naturally be assigned to the twelfth 
century by any person acquainted with the 
general history of architecture, hut ignorant 
of the«e particular examples 

On the other hand it seems impossible to 
reconcile these with the other examples of 
the same style given in this work to which 
such very different dates aie assigned with 
out any apparent difference of stjle, we have 
several referred to the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and others to the eighth 
The onlv ground for these strange vagaries 
appearing to he that the monasteries were 
/owxded at those periods , this very obvi 
ous mistake has been continually made, and 
18 etill per'cvered m to an extraordinary 
extent The date of the foundation of an^-^ 
abbey or of a church is satisfactory evidence . 






that no portion of it is earher than that « &.D i » 
time, but none whatever that it is not 

later , it is at least as probable that in the course of ages every vcstigc 
of the original buildings of a religious establishment, wluch has greatly 
increased in wealth at a subsequent period, should have disappeared amidst 
repairs restorations, rebuilding, and enlargement, without any distinct reij« 
cord of the fact, as that any given building was erected at a remote dale in 
a style earlier by some centuries than that generally m use at the period 
The numerous buildings assigned to Charlemagne are in so many diff<-rcnt 
slvlcs of masonry as well as sculpture that it is impossible they can all bc.j^ 
of the same period one of the best authenticated appears to be the portico 
or gatehouse of the abbey of I^orsch, mtheBcrgslrasoc, engraved by Moller , 
the style of this is very late and dcba«ed Romav, bucIi as wc might expect 
to find at that period, before the arts of the Romans were quite lo«t the 
addition of a slaircase at one end of tins building, in rude and clum<y 
J*orm.an work, concealing part of the Roman cornice, was probably made 
in the eleventh century, and serves to confirm tin. impres«ion that the rc«t 
1* a genuine piece of «ork of lie lime of Charlemagne If this is correct, 
then Uic Ka,«crberg (M 1, 2) to wluch the same <fatc is assigned, 
mu^t 1 Me l>ccn rchiiilt m Uic Uiirtetnlh century, the i>enod to which the 

onamenl cVarly Wbngs 
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Bamberg cathedral, founded in 1004, and the original building completed 
in 1012, may be considered as a more doubtful case. The style of that 
obscure period is not easily ascertained : it is possible that the same style 
continued in use for two centuries from this period to the end of the twelfth, 
but it seems hardly probable that ornaments so nearly identical as those at 
Bamberg and others, here engraved side by side with them, acknowledged 
to belong to the latter period, can be the work of the same age. The 
trefoil arch (I. 4) is found abundantly in the churches on the Rhine, in the* 
rich Romanesque or Byzantinesque, which M. de Lassaidx has convincingly 
shewn to belong to the ver}’ end of tlie twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century*; and all the ornaments here engraved from Bamberg appear to he 
of later character than those found in the interesting church of Schwarlz- 
Rheindorf, opposite Bonn, which is recorded in a cotemporary inscription 
behind the Altar to have been commenced m 1148 and consecrated in lldl. 

In England it is pretty clear, from a variety of evidence, that the masonry 
of the early part of the eleventh century was so bad that such buildings 
as were erected of stone at that period would scarcely stand above sixty 
years ; and the more usual material for buildings of all kinds was wood : 
even quite at the end of that century' the works of Lanfranc at Canterbury, 
of Rcmigius at Lincoln, and of Gundulph in the white tower, London, 
are still extremely rude, and the joints of the masonry vride enough to admit 
two fingers, while the principal part of the ornament is cut with the hatchet. 
‘Some parts, such as the ^ilals at Canterbury, cut with the chisel, have 
evidently been worked at a subsequent period, some of the caps being still 
left half finished, and others not even commenced, but left ready for carving. ^ 
In Germany the state of the arts, both of masonry and sculpture in stone, 
may have been much more advanced, but no satisfactory evidence of this has 
jet been produced. 

St. Sebald’s, at Nuremberg, is a'^sumed to be of the eleventh century, 
from its resemblance to Bamberg, having no records of its own : it bears 
an equally clo«!e resemblance to the other examples before mentioned as 
undoubtedly of the twelfth century, and this date would appear far more 
probable. 

Subsequently to this period the dates appear to be all well authenticated, 
and the style to agree with wbat might be expected at those dates. 

Of the thirteenth century we have a capital from Benkendorf, still 
Byzantine, (II. 2) ; two curious capitals from Lilienfeld, in Lower 
Austria, (IV. 1) ; a very beautiful piece of sculpture in relief of a knight 
and his betrothed, from the head of a doorway at Rotweil, in the Black 
Forest, (VI. 5); and a richly carved wooden chair, or throne, with the 
arms of king Wdham of Holland, crowned in 1247, probably in this very 
chair; the ornament agrees with that period, and it is a highly interesting 
specimen of early oak carving. 

Of the fourteenth century, M. Heideloff gives no specimens unless per- 
haps some of the''heauliful ironwork (II. 3, and III. 5) or the WQoden panels 
(V. 8, and VI. 8) may be of that period , 
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Of the fiOccntlj ccnliirji lio\>e\cr, he has miincrous and bciuliful exam 
pics of sculptured omamctil*, both of stone and «ood, foine good and 
clnnclcnsUc crockets, (I 5, 11 5, and IV G) 



A Tcrj rich piece of sculpture in wood, said to !ia\c been the oratory of 
Count Eberhoud at Uracli, m 1 472, with Tanous details of it on scaen plate", 
(IV 2—8) , these arc quite luxuriant, and Q^gcneral appearance more 
like what m England would be called Decorated work, though the pro es 
of the mouldings would mark the fifteenth centurj here as well as 
TioT was it unusual m England for the ornaments of wood work o 
period to resemble at first eight the Btjle of the preceding centurj “ 
Gernnnj,! owerer, there is a boldness and aigour in the sculpture throus 
out this century which we do not find at home , witness the panel from a st 
m St George e Tubingen (III 6) Our Perpendicular style is peculiar 
to oursches , the Geiman arork of the same period is much more free an 
bolder, and rather resembles the French Flamboyant, but still has a di«Unct 
national character of its own One marked peculiarity is the studied re«em 
blance to twigs, or branches of trees preseircd in the tracery with the con 
tinual recurrence of stumps as if cut off this is aery distinctly shemi m the 
specimen from Aix la Chapelle (\ 1 1) 

Of the ornaments of the sixteenth century JI Heideloff also furnishes a 
number of beautiful specimens but rather of furniture than of architecture , 
such as the stamped leather from the panels of a state carnage m 15 
(I 6, 7) from a book cover (II 3) In wood work there are also nume 
rous and beautiful examples, from desks, stalls, &.c 

Altogether this work is a fit companion for Hr Shaw s Specimens an 
other beautiful works The coloured door which forms the«frontispiece is 
an excellent example of the rich effect of Polychrome i K ? 
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The History and Antiqiuties of Cli^veland By J Waxicer 

Ord Esq 4to P-irts I to VI Zonrfw, Simpkm Marshill and Co 
I\Ir Ord his entered upon a labonous and praiseworthy undertaking with 
the zeal of an amateur and the industry of a practised antiquary It is 
ndv ertised to be completed in twelve Parts of winch we already possess six 
The earlier pages consist of a general account of the history and anti 
quities of the district which m parts is to our taste a little too diffuse — * 
there is too mucli of general matters which ha\e little or no connection with 
the locality and which bj repetition in every local history are repeated ad 
nauseaii — but in excuse for tl is it may be said that it is a work the chief 
circulation of which will he m the local ly and among readers who cannot 
so ea«ilj gam access to the mass of materials and observations on early 
hrttory and antiquities here presented to them Tl e writer is evidently a 
man of talent and ins book gains upon us as we advance by the agree 
able style in which it is written and by the quantity of interesting and 
novel local information which it offers The first Part contains the history 
of Britain rather than of Cleveland under the aborigines or original 
inhabitants under the Romans under the Saxons and under the Dines 
In the second Part under the title of The Horman Conquest the history 
becomes more local After this we have a succession of interesting and 
ablj written chapters on the geology of Cleveland and its agricultural 
condition and on its monuments of antiquit} , pnmeMi and medieval In 
the fifth Part ue have the detailed h story of Gisborough priory followed 
in No VI by that of the toivn and parish It ippeirsto us to be desening 
of the high patronage under which it is put forth and we hope that its 
extended sale will repay with interest the labours of its author It is an 
extremely good specimen of provincial typographj, is illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts inserted in the text and by many large lithographed 
and copper plate engravings 

It IS in our power by the kindness of the author, to give a specimen or 
— ^two of the woodcuts which illustrate his work and we select as the first, a 
figure of a cunous carved stone found near n stone cofiin taken up m 
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style bears some resemblance to the Conmgaborongh tombstone given in 
the present number of our Journal Mr Of<I has given a very interesting 
account of the opening of some barrows in 1843 on Bernaldhy Moor near 
Erton Nab and of other British and Roman antiquities m this neighbour 
hood Of one of these barroTvs he says — Brown or black loamy earth 
fine and powdery mixed with masses of pure charcoal in dense layers 
seetDingly of oak small red bmntslones, and portions of human bones were 
llternately thrown up by the worl men and in this manner our labours pro 
grossed till du^k In this case the men reversed their mode of proceeding 
digging a tunnel shaped passage direct east and west through the centre of 
the tumulus We had now (half past four) gone beyond the middle line 
and were about to relinquish the task in despair when a lad who was plying 
vigorously with his spade cnedout Dom it here a a bit o caned stean** 
and was on the point of aiming a final et tu Bmte blow at the precious rehc 
when the narrator leaped down and arrested the fatal stroke On examm 
ing the place I found the outline of a noble um shaped vessel (see sketch 
fig 2) standing upnght covered with a large shield shaped stone (fig 1) 



cunouBly carved in the interior with some metallic instrument, representing 
Ml conceived eiU er a rude annoml beanng or a religious device 
All great care and some difficulty (for it was nearly dark) I avorked round 
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tlic um with a knife, detacliing^ it gradually from the adjacent mould, and 
having at length fairly disengaged it from the surrounding mass, held it 
aloft to the delighted a««cmhlage, who hailed the long-caiiectcd sarcophagus 
with acclamations. The largest circumference of the um (now in my 
po«ses«ion) i« dO inches, the circumference of the top 3G inches, height from 
(he ba«e to the rim 13 inches, from the rim to the top inches, total height 
inches. The composition is of fine clay, burnt almost black in the 
interior, moulded apparently by the hand. Tlie upper portion above the 
rim Is marked with fine lig-rag lines, and tlie srhole dotted with some 
pointed instrument. In«idc r\e found n quantity of white calcined bones, 
comprising portions of the frontal, temporal, and parietal bones, several 
zjgomatic processes, lumbar \ertcbm*, and portions of the tibia very com- 
plete, the femoral articulations of difivrent indisidtials, numerous ribs, 
finger joints, nnd bone* of the feet, besides a great many tcclb in a remark- 
able state of presen ation. The bones were csidenlly those of several per- 
sons mingled together, as the) bad been collected from the funeral pile, 
some of them evidently adult, others, from their size and form, of a tender 
age—not more than ten or twelve > cars old.” It wxs a bell-shaped barrow, 
and Mr. Onl considers it to base been a British interment. He adds, 

“ Fig. 3 is a small um, preserved entire. In the possession of Dr. Young, of 
Whitby, discovered a few ) ears ago at Upleatharo, withfn a larger um. It 
contained ashes similar to the exterior um. Fig. 4 represents a stone 
foun4 near Court Green, in <rtie of the tumuli which I opened by the kind 
permission of Sir John Lowther, Bart” t. w. 

Ajf Bssat ox ToroGiurnicAt LixEnxTUitE By Jonx Bmirox, F.S.A., ^ 
tic. 4to. Xoflden, J. B. Nichols nnd Son, 1843. ^ '' 

Many years ago Mr. Britton attempted in vain to accomplish for the 
county of Kent that which it js to be hoped be has now achieved for WiJt- 
Bhire. During Uie career of a long life devoted to rescuing the antiquities 
of our country from the neglect in which they -were atill held, visiting 
ill turn all parts of England with one ruling object in view, he had opporlu- 
aitics of witnessing the rain towards which many of our national ancient 
remains were fast declining, and of seeing how little had yet been done to- 
wards their preservation, and what vast efforts were to be made ere their 
value could be appreciated to an extent that would secure them from further 
Jmd final spoliation and decay. Mr. Britton entered the field of archaeological 
research when it possessed but few labourers, and bis recorded exertions 
honourably shew bow assiduonslj.for upwards of half a century, he has done 
bis duty, and be must be gratified in witnessing the matured and ripened 
public regard for our antiquities which at the present moment is being de- 
veloped, and which, all mu«t own, his zeal and perseverance hare essentially 
served to promefte. The appeal which Mr. Britton long since made to the 
public to commence a systematic investigation of English antiquities, failed 
in its object, not from want of jadgmait or ability on his part, for in prin- 
ciple his project assimilated to those which are now so successful, hut solely 
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because his aspirations were m advance of the capacitj of the pub) c iwnd 
to second or comprehend them It is beyond the poa er of mdividual talent 
to counteract general apathy and 8upinenes<« and to induce a unnersal dis 
position to further so great a change as that from utter ignorance to intdh 
gence a transition wl ich time and long teaching can alone effect The 
'Wiltshu'e Topographical Societj for who«e use this Essay is especially 
published though it is also of general application has set an evample to the 
antiquaries of other counties to gather together tho^c materials for their 
respective histones winch can only be piopcrly collected bj themselres 
through division of labour applied to their own districts and neiglihourhoods 
The best County Histones we possess in many respects fall far ‘sbort of wl at 
IS really wanted fiom the impose bilily of one individual doing full just ce 
to a work which requires so much time patience j idgment and minute 
research to he executed properly and completelj As Mr Britton observes 
The author who reasonably expects to be paid for his labours cannot affor 
either the time or the expenses wl ich are required and the wealtl y country 
gentleman has usuallj other and moie seductive demands on his attention 
A resident clergyman or private gentleman may accorophsh with complete 
ness and minuteness a history of his own parish as U7i (e m the History o 
Selhounie Cullum in the History of Haw«ted , II7 tlaJeer m tbe History 
of Whallej Gage in the History of Hengrave , and a few others but tha 
of a whole county is more t) an ought to be attempted or could ' 
adequately executed by one person ThefEev Joseph Hunter in i 
History of Hallamshire has forciblj shewn the great use of Topography 
and its comparativ e neglect If this says he has fallen amongst us in ' 

some degiee of disrepute who will venture to say that it does not len 
useful light to enquiries into almost every department of our national btera 
ture ^ "Who will say that there is not room for the exercise of some of th 
h gher powers of the mind’ or that learning both classical and indigenous 
may not be successfully applied’ Topography in the sense it is now used 
18 a literature pecul ar to the English nation It cannot be said to hav 
extended itself even to Wales or Ireland No shire of Scotland has yt 
been deecnbed as our Engl sh counties are described Foreign nation 
have admirable descriptions of their principal cities and towns but thei 
topographical wnters have not yet learned to ascend the rivers and pent 
trate the recesses of their pasturable forests shewing us where men in tl. 
infancy of society fixed their habitations and where and how the vallag 
churches arose m the infancy of Christianity So little do foreign natior 
know of their country that even Piestum remained to be dtscoiered withi 
the memory of man 

For the benefit of the students in topograpl y, Mr Bntton has giie 
notices of the plans adopted by the ch ef writers in ll i« department of hteri 
ture a brief and useful account of our national historical ai5d topographic: 
records and n glossary of words in Domesday Book so that tbe essay roa 
extent its sphere of influence b^ond the 1 imts of the Wiltshire Topi 
graphical Soc etj c k smith 


THE HANDBOOK OF LEICESTER. 415 

The Handbook op Leicester, by Jaties Thompson, l2mo. pp. 96. 

Leicester , 184-1. 

We are glad to sec local guide-tooks compiled with some degree of taste 
and accuracy ; they are humble works of utility, which may in general be 
made attractive and interesting, but which have too often been ‘ got up ’ in 
the most contemptible manner. The little Tolume before us is an honourable 
.exception, and as such the more gratifying as it relates to so interesting a town 
as Leicester. Sir- Thompson has entered upon the task with a taste for 
Ids subject, and for the antiquities of all ages so thickly strewed around him, 
and the visitor may safely proceed under his guidance without any fear of 
being misled or misinformed. It is embellished with a few neat woodcuts of 
objects of antiquarian interest We select as examples the cuts of two of the 
m^ost interesting of the Roman monuments of Leicester. The first is an in- 
scribed Roman milestone, of new red sandstone, which “ is now placed 
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1771 It IS cjlindricahn shtpe it measures about 3 feet G inches m height 
and 5 feet 7 inches in circumference The letters of the inscription are 
rudely cut In 1781 the} appeared to be nearly as follona — 
urr c^sAR 

niTI TRAJAK PAIiTn T HIT 
TRAJAN HADRIAK ATJQ 

roT IV cos sit A suns 
in 



IS inscnpt on fixes bej ond any doubt Leicester as the site of the Roman 
oTOofRitjE and might from the spot in ■which it was found be of some use 
m Uetermininp the measure of the Roman mile in Britain Tl e other cut we 
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se’ect is a ^iew of the part of the ancient Eoman wal), called now the Jtxcry 
Hall, the general appearance of which is here very well represented; but the 
la) ers of brichs are not suffidcnlly well defined, and the engrav er has given 
the appearance of a receding arch to wliat was merely intended for a breach 
in the masonry under the third archway- filucli doubt has existed on the 
original object for which this building serv ed. It has been by some supposed 
to bale been a temple of Jaims, while others consider it to have been one of 
the Roman gatewaj a of the town. Mr. Thompson has given a brief abstract* 
of the vaiiQUs opinions on this subject, and concise accounts of the numer- 
ous other remains of Roman and medieval antiquity in Leicester, and '\e 
leave lift book with the wish that it may serve as a model to similar guides 
to many an old and interesting locality. T. "W 


A^clEST CoiKs or Cities akd Pbikces, Geogeaphicaily aeiiai»oed 

AWD DEScninzD. By John Yonoe Akerman, F S.A , &c. Nos. I. and 

II , 8ro. London, John Russell Smith 

Such a guide to the collector and student of coins struck in (be cities and 
provinces of the ancient world has long been required. The great work of 
Eckhel is expensive, and new discoveries have rendered it as a perfect list 
exceedingly incomplete, particularly in regard to the coins of ancient Spam, 
with which Mr. Akerman’^s. geographical arrangement commences, The 
^'Description” of Mlonnet, excellent and roost useful as it has been 
found, IS yet very incorrect, and the little attention that had been paid to 
paleographical studies (a subject with which Eckhel seemed averse to ‘ 
grapple) at the period of the commencement of that work, has led him m 
some instances to confound the corns of three or four cities of Baitica, 
merely because their types rcBcmbled each other, though the-inscrlptions 
were altogether dl^siraiIar. Moreover, from the number"of supplements, 
Mionnet’s work, until it be entirely remodelled, will be as troublesome for 
leference as it is costly to the numismatic student, ^o remedy these defects, 
and to afford to the less wealthy collector the information to be found only 
in many expensive volumes, is the object of the present undertaking, which 
Jias the additional advantage of being accompanied by most accurate en- 
gravings of every coin to which the editor can obtain access in the cabinets, 
both private and public, of England and the continent ; almost every indivi- 
dual specimen in which, if purchasable, would perhaps cost the price of half 
a dozen numbers of this publication. It is scarcely necessaiy to add that 
this cannot be a pecuniary speculation, and that nothing but an ardent love 
of the subject, could have led the author to undertake a work requiring so 
much patience and labour, research and application. c. n. ssiitu. 
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The Histou\ A'tn Avtiqhities or Dxbtford -hith TorocEArHicAt 

Notices OF THE NEronBOHBJTooD By John Denkin GE^T,■\IAS 

8to London 1844 Jolin Bus«iell Smith 

Mr Dunkin has industriously recorded a mass of facts chiefly relating 
to the ecclesiastical and social history of Dartford, all of more or less 
value, and has thus earned the gratitude of all who can appreciate the uUlitj 
* of topographical compilations, which requiring much zeal, discrunination 
t'/nd labour, contrary to works of more direct and immediate interest, seldom 
repay the authors the expense incurred in publishing them, to say nothicg 
of that incurred m 'lanous ways during the progress of compiIatiOE The 
town of Dartford lying on the direct and ancient road from London to 
Canterbury and Dover, is unquesLonably of high antiquity There are 
doubts as to its having any very strong claims to be identified with the 
Noviomagus of the Romans but the discovery of an exten«iTe Romano 
British burial place on East Hill adjoining the town, shews that the imme 
diate neighbourhood was well populated during the Roman occupation of 
Britain The two stations or posts next to London on the great road to 
Dover, namely, Nonoinagus and 'Vagniacs, hate yet to he salisfactonly 
located According to the Itinerary of Antoninus, the former should be 
placed much nearer London than Dartford while that of Richard of Ciren 
cester, fixing it about Dartford renders thereby the sites of tlic proximate 
•talions somewhat uncertain , the latter ismarlied in Antoninus as a position 
about Southfieet, not far from which place, in the immediate sicinity of 
Spnnghead, are extensive foundations of Roman building more than suffi 
cient to indicate a station such as Vagniaca probably was It must be con 
sidcrcd that places in the Roman itineranc«, cooimg next to strong roihtary 
stations, are alwaj s the tiio«t difficult to be traced at the present dav, and II e 
reason seems obvious , they were oio^t likely places of secondary considen 
tion often neither walled nor fortified, on account of the protection afi'orded 
hv the important stations to which thev were intermediate A more careful 
personal examination of places may assist in appropnating some of the«e 
ilubious settlements There are, no doubt vast quantities of the remams of 
Roman buildings throughout Dngland, in aery unsuspected localities the 
discoaery of which will speedily foUow a more general attention to mdica 
tions unnoticed by the unpractised eve In the neighbourhood of Dartford 
as well as m other parts of tlie county of Kent, are numerous pits sunk 
perpendicularly sixty or seventy feet, and connected by pas ages which in 
some instances are said to lead to spacious rooms If as is probable, 
these subterranean apartments were tenanted by the early inhabitants of 
the district, there can be but JitUe doubt of some of their implements or 
weapons being discovered were an excavation of the floors of the caaes to be 
made and it is to be hoped that Mr Dunkm, with lus practical knowledge 
of ihcsc myslerious works, may have leisure and opportunity to institute a 
regular exploration Hasted describes thevc pits as havang m some instance* 
sea oral rooms pr partitions one withm another, strongly vaulted and sup 
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ported with pillars of chalk. Mr. Dunkia refers to a passage in Tacitus 
which shews that these carerns were common to the German tribes. It 
runs thus: “They are accustomed also to dig subterraneous caves which 
they cover over with dung, thus rendering them suitable for a retreat in 
winter, and a storehouse for com ; forby this means thej assuage the rigour 
of the cold ; and should the country be invaded, they retreat into the ca\ es 
and escape through the ignorance of the deceived enemy*.” Mr. Dunkin 
has collected much curious information relative to St. Edmund’s Chapel and • 
the Prior}'. “ The celebrity of the former in the middle ages gave name to 
the ancient road itself, which is called in many records St. Edmund's Exgh- 
tiay." The following extract from the testament of an inhabitant of Dartford, 
in the time of Henry VIH., shews something of its internal arrangement 
“ Hugh Seile, of Hertford, directs his body to be buried in the chapel of 
St. Edmund, before his image ; be gives to the rode light, 12d ; to our lady 
light under the rode, l2rf. ; to St. John Baptist, St. Peter, and St. James, 
42^. ; for a taper before St Edmund in the chapel, 12f/., &C.” The Priory 
founded by Edward HI for Sisters of the Order of Preachers, the successiv e 
prioresses, the grants and benefactions to the monastery, the privileges of 
the sisterhood, are consecutively and minutely described down to the visita- 
tion and eventual suppression of the mona^lencs by Henry YXIT., who con- 
ferred upon Joane Fane, the last prioress, a pension of one hundred marks 
per annum, and upon the sistero grants varying from six pounds to forty 
shtUmgs per annum. The situation of tlie several conventual buildings, 
Ml. Dunkin states, may be tolerably well ascertained from the present 
remains, and a faint idea of the church of the convent, he thinks, may be 
gathered from a representation of the model borne in the hand of tbe founder,*^ 
on an ancient seal, attached to a deed in the archiv es of the Leather Sellers' 
Company, in London 5 it is there represented as consisting of a nave, choir, 
and short transepts, intersected with a low tower surmounted with a spire. 
That ill-managed but just struggle of the people of Kent, under Wat Tjler, 
to free themselv es from intolerable oppression .ami de^aded vassalage, finds ' 
a prominent place in the annals of Dartford, and a painful interest is attached 
to Mr. Dunkin’s faithful narrative of burnings at the stalve for religion!, 
notions heretical in respect to those of the reigning sovereign and her clei gy. 

/ C. R SMITH. 

/ 

• Solent et sul>terr3neos specus apenre, populatar abdita autem et defossa aut 
eosque tnullo tnsuper fimo onerast, suffii- igaorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt quod quie- 
giutn hienu et receptaculum fragxinis read* aunt De i/onfrus Germancrum, 
qiua ngorem fngorum ejuimodi loci* mol- cap x?i 
hunt et SI quaiido hostts adrenit, aperta 
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Sir 3ehn de, lociseil tomb of, 810 
Byaaolioa and Uothie ityln, emaajenU it, 190, 
191,407 

. Arebiteelsta, S3, 3l, IS5, 191 


Ca4oos. 319 of, 38 
Caen. 839 

— Abbey of the Tpatty, 380 
Caot Bran Chta Castlr, rorntral), 310 
CaeraarroB Castle, 192 
44, 108, 184 


CaettmrroDsbir*, Auii.jnltie» of, 40,309 
Caerphilly Cuthi, iVor(Jioi»berlaud, lOS, 103, 
104,168 

Caerroran Castle, Roman remain! at, 399 
caenreat, SfontnoalhsMr*, rextoriaa aod Dr'O 
ram intrances to, 94 
Cawar. (aTssioa of Bnlam by, 7, 373 
Cirruroa, a BfS (in (ba ffarleian CoflwboniJ-** 
Caban Cathedral, Fraaco, 187 
Catahoe. moBnd at, 99 
Caotor, Rbrfolk, 10{ 

Calais, St. Kiiholas’ Chnrrh at, 163 
Calhoarne Church, l.le of Wight, brass in, 391 

*'C*l«TI>iB,rilC»t^ATMp,roB lSiS,”BOiKee/, 

403 

Calo Joliannes, com af, 134 
Cambndga, Public Library at, 343 

mound at, 89, Castle at, 100 

laradea Society, 49 243 

Cambridge, Hiola of, 49 

Camel, Dgnia of, 18S 
Camps, Roman, 83 
Camafodnonm, 8, Ig|, 310 
Canterhnry, Bell Harry steeple Ac , 373 

~ •' idral, clearstory windows ID tbi 


iiraf, 17, 1 70 

Gateways at, 310 

--- — Castle, keep of.^t, 106 

’■ Boiniui Anti luitics fbood at, 279 

Sf dagnetioc s Jfoiiasfery, 277 


t blartm*s Church, 313 
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Caracalls, com! of, 182 , 

Caractacos, 310 

Carasciiu, cobu of, 183 

CsfdiffCastle,91,90, 100 

Careby, Liacolnshire, embroidery al, 329, 331 

Carew Castle, South ‘Wales, 102 , cross at, 3S3 

■ — Kithord, Hutomn of Conrcratl, 1, 163 
Canabroob Castle, Isle of Wight, 388 

~ mound at, 99, 2S9 

■ Pnory, Chartulanea of, 391 
Carlaverock, siige of, 324, 365 
Caricton, Thomas de, 322 
Carlisle Castle, Cumberland, 97, 98 
Camac, Bnttany, 228 , cross near, 185 
Carter, drarnugs by, 29 
Cartoons exhibited m M cslmintter Hall, 20 
Caasinglon Church, Oxos, 177 
CisTix, DtJcBirijo^ OF A CamsB 243 

■ Kocbitoham, 3S8 

- Jeanmarala, 44 

Dover, 236 

Can.brooV, 239, 388 

■ Caet Bran Chun, and An Dinas, 310 

— Cardiff, South Wales, 102, 

Colchester, 316 

Caslle*, 83, 847 03— 107, 198 
TT . •• “t England, nnohtt of, fo 7 
CailUtoo, Derbyshire, keep at, 94 

Ca.totChnreh,honhainrtoaslufe,paittin«to,158 
CATuosu BOf TmE}meaioFSateT8.33?d**4 

Catemfleld Church, Oxen, 177 
Ciirihieg Church, Anglesey, 381 
Cs wtins, CoBTaniof, Pans, 339, 843 
t-ema SlBnnmeat*, 83,84. lai. 191 ego 
•— Pottery, S30 is»*.<o» 

Cement, red, of mosaic like work, 193 

Ccmeten«i,82 

‘■"'“i 7 ,r, 67 , 1 J 6 , 

Chair of Marble, 193 

CMAerr?r“'’ Wiliam, tomb.of.40* 

Chanoal la eoaos, 190 
Charlemagae, builings M,.p,«l to, 408 
by, 190 ‘'haracler introduced 

• Chmrtham Ctiorch. Kent, 283 
Lliarlres Cathedral, 937 

^asnble. loT ’’"r *9^ 

Chateao C.a.llard,.Voni.aiidy, 100 
V** Epte, horreandy, 99 

III. 3; 

Ch*^ ''<”■"•1 «. I«5 

; ?*“*“• "neks, window at, 291 
er>''i>w Castle, Moamoothebire, g*". 10* 

‘"’“'“I* i»‘ 

C^tertou CUre!..Oxon. 178 
^■CTslien, mooDii. su ealkd, 99 

*31*'^ r’dntio* In ot I house al, 163 


Chrut Cbtircli Castle, Hants, 99 
Christ, repreientatjonof, 73,76, 77, 79,1H8, 180, 
192, 199 

Chnrches m Anjon, 186 

Auvergne, 187 
the Jnra, 194 
Normandy, 191 
Tonrame, 186, 189 


Cilgattan, Castle, South Wales, 105 
Cireocetter, QloDcestershire-, embroidery at, 329, 
331 

Citwa and FrlBces, corns of, 417 
Cirlwif, Eiag of hlercia, com of, 3S6 
Clare, Sofii^k, montsd at, 99 
Clarence, Dnc de, 304 
CiAnc, O T , hlilitury Architectnre, 93 
Clerkemrell, Middlesex, 51 
Clermont Ferranf, in Auvergne, 171 
''CvEVELASD History or," notice of, 411 

Cliff forest of, 368, 975 
Clifford’ii Tower, at York, 100 
Clitheroe Castle, Lanrashire, 98 

, manor of, 363 

Coal-owen, near Lismore, Ireland, canoe fonnd at, 
161 

Coat Mo^cv, 347 

Cockle-park tower, NoTthntnherlandi 106 
Cod, Thomas, brass ef, at Koehester, S7<7 
Collins, of stone, 190 

COIX#, AXCIEXT, OF CiTWB *»D pRlFCEa,” 
notice of, 417 

Coma, British and Gaoliih, 8, S24, 388 

Bytantiae and Meronngi.io, 11, 132, 279 
Christian ironognphy on, 132 
of Constantine, 12 
direcnoBS for clraeiag, 9 
forgenee of, in Pans and London, IS 
impreesiont of, in wax, IS 
ofOflh, 12 
I of Civlwlf, Sing of Mercia, 386 
of Edward the Confessor, 261 
— Roman, ConanlBr and Impenil, 9, 68 
Roman, alrnck in Britain, 10, 11 
— discovered in London, 246 

Rouatr, Relatiso to Bbitaix,” notice 
of. 179 

Coity, Qlamorgansbire, walla at, 105 
Colchi&ter, Essex, antiquities found at, 8, ISti 

castle, 95, 316 - 

6c Botolpha Chnnh at,3tS 

Coldrum Lodge, Kent, cromlech at 2b3 
Culeshill, Warwickshire, brass at, 3SJ 
Colibrd, Forest of Dean, Qloucestersbirr, caropal, 
236 

Coltegu do Cayeux, Pans, 339 
— Henri IV , Paris, 310 

— do Montaigu, Paris 340 

— do Navuric, Fans, 839 
CoIogDC Cathedra), windows of, 18 
Culamns, 186, 187 

Cuniit< dee ArU et Mooornents, 6, 72 
CiiRiniodav, coins of, 183. 

ComncniM, Alexias, com of, 132, 134 
Conriergene, Paris, 337 
Coney, AMeraiaji, hrasa of, 202 
Couingaborough Castle, I orVshire, 96 
. ■ CacacH, TOMB IV, 274, 351 

Constat Us of Rockuigbam Castle, 361, 363 
CoBBtance Cathedral, 203 
Cunstnatliie, enias of, 12 

Constnatianplr, Bt-Fophiu, inecnption at, 161 
Cowstoatiase and Romanos Lorapenns, coin of, 
133 • 

Conway. Carrnarvon.hire, 44. 102 

embroi Icry at, 329 

loombe, Dxnn, ITU > 
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Corbel*, 187, 189 
Corby, M«oo? of, 363, 364 
Cordehere, Chapel of the, Paru,34s 
Corfe CssUe, Dor>.cUhire, 99 
Corhemptoa Cfinreh, Haraftihire, 34^ 355 
CoraeUns ODeagb, Bbbop of Limenek, ^ 
imtr«,5®8 

Co/sbslJ, Hf, fonishn barmen liv 

Slog Jobs, 333 

Cornwall, Celtic temams m, 309 

Cor.ton Chnreb, Wilt*, 38 

r^ithnV ChvH ComwaH, embrnuj^^ JU# 

. totman’e Etchings of Sepulchral Bras«ea, 503 
Cottentons Bill, Kingsclere, Ifampshire, anti 
ijniue* fonncl at, 331 
Cottonian 3tS3 , 38, 39,'31, S3 
Cooldbatn, John, monnment of, IJ9 
Courtenay, ^ illiam, 333, 334 
Cowling CaaUe, Kent, 103 
Cowthorpe Chnrrh, Torluhire, braii la, 69 
Crareo Ord, collection of braaiai by, 201, 305 
Creation, reprcieataiioa of the, 9Q 
Credence-toblea, 83, 193 

Crena de F4ei, 6t Banonr'e, Phannel Uland*. 
141,339,930 

Cfomiethe, 144, 14«, 149, 149, }»s 

Cboss-lcgoed Errtoiss, 49, 199 
Craden'i “Buloryof Qraresend, ■ noticei of, 277 
Cnir bonilli, articlee made of, 59o 
Csllams Butory of Hawtled, SoSiiv. 411 
Cnaobelmne, 8 ’ 

Cymric aatiiuUei, 40 


Carey, Jake, C«fl»ulle of itaTowee, taadoo. $S9 
Datench, Kent, celt flood at, 3oo * 

Darlee, borial place ef, 19( 

*• Baaftoai), Hieroar or," noii^^Af f?J, J}9 
Dwet, Hannah, moonmrai of, ' 

*< PccoaaTioss or rnn hliopin Ages.** tat 
D Aobeni JOB, 8.r John, moBom^t of !09 
D. Aaaa Blaoc^ relcr. Hi.hop ,r Ucforf j;i 
t>e liakenng, Adain, 333 ' 

Be ISeelngve, Adajn, 331, 333 
Be BerVyng, Kicbanl, Abliot of ■Wntmin.ier 
tomboy, 199 ' 

Be Boij, Sir llngeT, 41 
De Hormo, {lolicK, Romance* hr JQI 
De Bortford, Uoie, rmbroider^'^n^^ ■, 
her to Qgeeo riiitippa, 333 ' 

IVColonla, Jobli, 333.834 
IV Draytm.FiRioa, 364 
tM Dceee. Jobs, et5,ry ^ St 
IV rrfren.M ill cm, moussmi of sja 

IV (lolli.eham, lUeh, .9,7 
IVHaibell.>_n. 361. Tt»ma.*,.s 
fV fC.ewwert.tt'Aloaai, 563 * 

IV ll'J.Lfi.c.Set 
IV le.«U,\\illl,Tii, S<1, St«. s«. 

IV U 4I.„, Abt.e, bta., of. to- 
IV Ut;Bwr.5a I lUm. 36t, 364 

IV Leiieioo, Robert, 347 

tv 4 UB..n, lUbl.ie. 364 
tv lV,.nif.].S43 
IV Mara, Itotwrl. 363 
IV 4l.r1 3J| 


/*rAi 


r.SK 


DeMoulfort, Simon, Machines lotrodnced by, IvS 

Be Mortryn, John, 364 

De SlocUmer, Boeei, lord of Bigmore, 234 

Be Bohinghnm, Geofiry, 367 

Be Bait, lord, effigy of, SO 

Be St Amando Almanc, 364 

De Tntence, Aymer, Earl of Pembroke, 364 

De Veer, Robert, 364 

De Yerdonn, John, 365 

De Waleolrne, Adam, brass of, 207 

De Welles, Adam, 365 ■ 

Dee^artt Chorrh, Oloorestenbire, 31 
Denbigh Castle, ^orth ^ ales, 105 
DenkcDdorr, Germany, 409 
Derby, St. Alkmnnd’* Church at, SOS 
Deslmction of Monuments prevented, 84, 190, 
191 

DtS&OWS “ ICOSOOEArSIB CaBEnsyvE,’' 
analysis of, TS, 132 
inns Castle, berth Wales, IDS 
— — Sylwy. berth Vales, 127 
Dioeletuui, coins of, 183 
Dion Cassias, 112 
Dweclb, Flintshire, ermi at, S^S 
Dix doa Soocrelain, 212 
ZXxtCTKCErs, GstdiTsx, 64 , ISS 
Dolmen, disc^vsted near Le Mans, 82, 84 
Onmes, represented m MSS , S3 
Domesday BooV, 24,32 

“DojiESTic AacHiTECTtne, Uictrnatioss 
or.” 212, 501 
Di»Bp«nl,rnlew«y at, 390 
OoeeA&oo, riufeveor. preAer hy, 194 
Boneai ter Deanery, Torhsture, Uisiory et, 356 
Donnington Castle, Berks, 106 
Doorways, decoration of, 189 
Dorchester Cbnreh, Oxon, glass preietred by 
Colonel Kennel in, 17 

Dorrcoi, nncioni, at Oarsray, Ilerefordihiro, 265, 
5dd 

DorerCuOe, 94, 95, 300, 102, 104, 106, 310. 
311,314 

tbffiMrettl, 356 

Donee. Mr ,be<HifstofmbbiagsffOobf»asei, SOI 

Dragons or whale's throat, 175 

** Dsesseo avd DEConaTioiii or the MinctE 

AoES,” DoUro of, 584 
Draidica] Altars, 146, 147 
Dublin. 6t Patrick a Cathedral at, 200 
PnJIey Castle, Etslfurdshlre, 105 
Boirlale, his hfonasticoo, 43 
Dokesor Aojoo, tombs of, 84 
DolwKhCollcire, Kent, 161 
DcvKiwo*>IliiTOBT or DantfokD," 277,418 
Dorbam Calholral, 353 
.... rnoonl at, 99 

ParnOTana,now IVreheeter, Dot*etibire,34 1,945 
Z>i 9aaw4rwnl, Sl^ *Bfi coMeeled by, Sj4 

Dymeborrh, ieo t, Roman nras, ACn f'Ofd *«, 57* 


raldred an 1 TAdmar, Al (aits, SO 
1 arl • Uarten Chorcb, bortbampionibira, 56, tf 
Ivael Lanirlan, kent, effibroblrty at, S!9, 330 

Tixedlbarcb, Hants, 393 

Vfirkbam Cberrb, Xrai, pajstinp b, 163, 
374,400 • 

l.atow..orosk tlwlfanlsblre, sioon^l at, 99 
I hsaiabaal, tempU of ta| 

Leofe diw ArTs •< yfcfVe., at Aagerv, 543 
l.lgBw«Bla8bru|*Klre, lt>/6swl .lah at, 510 
Xdtefw/yb, TnrJtf It X/fir 
Ldmonl, L.rl ef(iwaa*ll,s*4 



INDEX 


EJ'Jfaid I , Ktng, AO , X I 

— — I ibo Conftssor, 33, 177, S61 

— _ birth place of 1 J7 

^\d tom of, 2Sl 

of 'SVesUmnster, 321 

— ' the BlacTt Prince, tomb of, 326 
Edriari an orConccntnt Castles, 102 
E)t7Ptlsi> Aichitectnre, 161 
Eleasor of Gojeane 375 
Elmabetb.^ajrf-, 16 

— ^ — Qoeen of Edward IV , 375 
j:iOTa, femplM of, 1S4 

Elsmg, Norfolk moonaient at, 201, 203, 200 

EUtow, fiedfordahire, 331 

EJj, Fair of, 328 cope at, 329, 331 

EWBtEMS orauxTS, 53, 384 . 

EjiBaoiDEar, Medievai 274, 318 

Eionctb, Norfolk eommn nion cloth at 331 

Eiisbam Cboich, Ozon 178 

Eipt^Btrian Statues, 63 

Esher- brass worhs at, 208 

Es^oimaoz, ISO 

Etaplea, Picardg, Homan jars foond at, 230 
Etbriieelf, nog of, 281 

Etton Chore);, Northamptoniliire, psintugsatpljs 
Eogenins III , Pope, 211 
Espardai^Hubap of JLo tan, corn of, 279 
Eragnas 171 

EraagelisU erahlenu of, 63 
ET«staio,Woiee«tenWre, battle at 2^ 

Evton, reliiioarr at, 190 


r 


Oeddingtoo, manor of, 363 388 
Gtoflrej of Slontnontb, 313 
Geograpb}’, ancient, 84 * 

GetC^ina of, 182 ' 

Gia^-'jL.asile, Normandp 101 

Qlal^ IgSD, twelve kzngbts ot 95 
Gleimancb Island 223 

Otoacesterahire Arebieoloeieal Association, 368 
CodsbQt Cbnrcb, Isle of VTIgbe, paiQliogs to 67, 

165 

Oodsfanr blonuterr Ozon 179 
Ooodneh Castle, Herefordshire, keep at, 95 

OorlestonCbiireli ^ofi iv, brass m, 205 3 

“Gothic AacHiTECTUnB, anoljais of, 291 
Ganigh, hu CDlIeetion Of drawinj:^, 200, 211 
Qtao, Island of, near Malta, 161 ^ 

Grafton, ^orthamplonshire, ineiscd slab at, 210 
Oratian, coins of 351 
“OIlATE8E^D, KEVT, maiOBT Of, ' 277 
Great Malrera, ^oicestersbira, St blicbael s 
Chapel at 67 

Greenwicb Park, Sent, barrows in, 166, I6T, 
219,252 

Gregory of 9 <jbi#, Cinnhet boilf Of, IBS 
OrctlOQ inafior of, 361 
Grey, Bobert, moniuseni of, 891 
O raaiBoot Castle, blonmoatbsbue, ebimasy Bt,2C6 
Qrotette, Robert, Bubop of Xineola, tomb of, 199 
Otaleste a Cbatean D' Amonr, SOI 
Ooeroser, piitnaTalaotv^aiUei in 113,226 
“QotOB TO AeCBITECTOBU AHTIQOITIES IT 
THE NElOHBOtBBOOO OF OirOBD, 177 
Gaildfotd CaatU, Sorray, 91, 98 
Onodolpb, B»b^, arcbilectoral smlis of, 109 
Oypeyere, or poneb, 23l 


FabtianE, or Sletncal totes, 212 
Fatrfbrd Cbnrch, Oloticeitersbire, glut preremd 
tbere by tba Hoa lira Fatmci, 17 
FbUiis Csitle, Komandy, 98 « 

FelbrlgK Sit l6bn,inoBnmeattl Viraasof 70 

ValiBingbaiB Itotfolk, aatiqniusa at, 581, 387 

Fe!>tea2 fam )y, ffloeomeat of, 139 

Feitirals, eablems of 62 

Fisli books Cell e, 83 

Flambard, John, monament of, 391 

Flamboyant style, 236, 338 

Plaadm, brasm bsperted from, 297, 208 

FlcmiBg AUn brass of Bt^ewark, 807 

Flint, weapons formed of 217 

Flint and Hbaddlan Castles, Plintsbire 195 

Font, Jiorman, at InglelOD, Uarbam, 593 

— -beanifg a Greek inlmption, Idl 

Fontenay le blannioD, moondat $9 

EnotrersiO^ Cbnpti aX J9p Cnpoln at, 166 

Foolijae Nera, Cbnrcbei boill by, 187 

Fuor Hocton of tbe Cbnreb cmbletni of, 63 ' 

Foaey Towers Cornwall 105 , \ 

Framlinitham Castle, SnSblk, lOl I 

Francis I , portrait of, 289 

Fresco at romprii, and Ilercnlanenm, 37 

— — portrait of Loo a XI , 190 

Freybnrg, Cathedral of, 186 

Fribonrg Switzerland, 171 


* Q , 

Oailhabanda “Akc^vt AVD 3IoOEBH AbCBi 
TECtrnB, ' 181 
Oallo-HomsnVtlles 81 • 

■ - Jewel hoz, 192 

Garway, llsrelbnliil ire, Trecepfory at, 265 
Gaols bauor,310 
Oarr* loais, Island of, 227 


« 

Hailrias, coins of. 160, 351 
naigb on Angl>Saaon coinage, 277 
Haio 8,'D B , onn Nonoan tnmbitoae, CcaiBgi 
boroogh, Torktbira, 351 
Hall, tbe cbroDirler, 196 
llAiitwKi, 3 OiOngmalEocnreeats, 243 
ilallsm, Bisbop of Salisbnry, moannieot of, 209 
Hanune] sear Eastry, Rent, flgnre fbnnil at, 163 
Hampton Poyla Cbofcb, Oson, 178 
HaresrombCbnrrb, Cloaceaterabirc, 36 
narlerh Castle, SleHonetbsbirO, l05 
Harold 11, Emg 35 ' 

Harrow Cbarch, bfiddlesez, bipsi In, 391 
Babt, Rer IlicflAito, Ereblems of Saints, S3 
UABTaSOBiEiHeT C ,MrdieTa)Erabroidery,St8 
■ Jofkliyham CasrJe 555 
Hastings, Sussex, All Bunts Cbnrrb, brass In 391 
:■ - Lord ’T^illiom, and Ralph S6S 375 

Sir Hngh. mannmCDt of, 201, 203 

tlawarclea Cutic, Flintshire, lOS 
. Sawkloaa Sleer Co os of England, 13 
Head dma, Ladies’, 15 
Hcdda, Disfaop of VTiocl^nler 266 
Hcdiogbam Castle, Efsez, 96, 106 
“IlEtDEtorra AncinTtCTmAt Obvahe'its,’ 
notica of, 107 

Hen, depicted 1G9 

IlehniagVam, SoBbIk, com fonod at, 66 
Hetmil^ Castle, Torlcibire 96 
Henley. Oion, Celtic Oeanment near, 2*3 
Henry 35 

- — II 35, edfryef 321 
■ Hi a robes of, 325 

IV, 16 • 

V„ bed of 321 

— — I VI , coroaalioD of, 276 
— Vllf , 0 «kbon»ea ereetol ly, 106 
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Hereford Caftednt, locited >Ub in, ^ilO 
Ifenn, Xeiand of, 151, 

Hewar, Sir fhomaa, SSI 
Bexbam Cwtie, NorthiimberUnd, lOS 
nmeWey, Leiceelersliite, moauS »1, W 
Rolbotoogli, Kent, hirroer* at, 28S 
Hole, manor of, 368 

HollmgbotirDe Kent, earlbirorlri at, S5S, 260 
Bolt Castle, Benbiglutiire, bridge at, 104 
Holjbead, Anglesey, 42 
Holywell, Flmtaliire, erosa at, 383 

S( Tiimfted* Well, 249 

^orsa, bloses represeated wilki, l?j> 

HOBti saarEs Lasisa' Bias siiaa, 45 
Hotel de Clony, Pane, 338, 344 

- de La Tremoille, Pane, 344 

- de Bens, Pans, 338, 344 

. de VHle, Pane, 238, S4i 

Hoases of Fatliameat, deaigtu foe patated gUsa 
to 23 

Brofligar, a Baaisli Bmg, 12 

nnllartnirton, QloBoesteraluro, effibroideiT **> 

Banter a Hiatory of Qoacaatef Deanery, Totk 
■bire, 356 

— — - History of Hallaniilure, TorVabue, 414 
Karat Caade,Hamptbii« IQd 


Jobs, Bine, robee of, 325 

JouerStreet, London, coloa dc fonadin,246 

Joionlle, fnsenbed atone near, IS5 

Jo^ss, Ber H L , Anbamciee of Anglesey, 4S, 


MS 


— Artbitertnreof Pane, JSt,5SS 


I 


;e of, *2 


“JcososiaiHic CeacTiciir*,' 
leoTOsaarHT ajro Icotociaen, 131 
I3eld Sassez, brail at, 209 
Ruminated 31SS , lUnttiating An^o-Sasos 
Aicbiieotnra, 24, i7 
— .■ « • - CatkToak, 403 
llloftratione of Somestie ArtbileeUre, 212,301 
Ineaniatieo aymboU of, 173 
IvcHSoeLXse 197,810,211 

- illainlnanan wbKb repreetaia Cbe 


— ■■ Sir Bogb, tomb of, 201 
Joagteora et Tronrlres, by 3f Jobintl, 46 
Jordan, need by Alcbemists 153 
Jnbinala*' Jonglenra »t TronTHe*/' 46 
Jnblaiiii.cxearaiiDni at, 166 

Jodgment, the lait, depleted, 189 
Jriiao, the Bmperor, 238 
Jcntica, annent plaeee of, 187 
Joatuuaa II , or Blunotmntne, 133 


Kainr, moagne at, 186 
Baisrrberg, 408 
Kay. 8,r, 803 

Kayagbam, manor of, 363 ' 

Kentlwoitii Cattle, WarwiefcibiK, 97 
Ecntlova Wood, near Middleton, Derbyibire, 
booea foond at, 246 
EeHletos, borfolV, embroidery at, 329 
EiJliogton Cbnreh, Oxon, 176 
Kilkenny, Ireland, anti^tuSe* fband in, 233 
Eilpeek Chnrtb, Herefordibire, 233 
Kcranniscs COA4> 310^17,278,247 , 

Ctxo.J W,oa MonnnUBtal iMWiption*, J3* 

King a College Cbapet, Cambndge, 357 


InetnperatedCborebbnjtduig Society, graotaby,7l 
India, and Bonlh Affierjea, satieee of 131 
laglemu Charrb, Dorbaio Bormaa font at, 393 
laoaaii,^!^, DD, nn Xwmogta-pbj and Ixono* 

laooceat IT, Pope, 323 
IneciiTTioss, entainTAtiOX or, 135 
IxTaooDtTiciir, 1 

Ipsley, 51 arwickehire, inciled elab at, 210 

‘ IrawicA, rioToaiBqnz nzTiaviTiES 

notieaof.Sl 

. - ■ ■ St. Blary Key Cbnrcb, hrite at, 8i 

Ireland, round towers in, 270, omatnente fbnod 
in, 270 

tabeUa, Qoetn, 82* 375 
Xslip Chorch, Oxon, 177 

twain, Sir repreeentationl of bU adreolliref, 303 
Ixwortb, SoSolV, anbqsjciea found at, 246 


Jacob de Toragiae, Golden Legtod by, M 

Janas, temple of, at Home 313 

Jeban de Menn, Anibor of tie “Comu da la 


— rnndowf of, 19 , 

eamtrisg, 183 

{fugmoKby, Qaate, window at, 291 
Kinnarlay Chnrcb, Sbropsbire, font at, 161 
Kinneteley, Herefordibire, embroidery at, 829 
Culcby Meibaadalt, TorMbue, font at, 898 
KirtlingtanCboitb, 0x00,178 , 

Kiti Cotty Hooie, near JJaiditooa, Kent, 883 
Sloetre BeQbrons, Chapel cf, 497 


LapoQlaine deaXimidrs, Onenaey, 238 
Lamb, the Dicioe, representation of, 75 
Lancaster Caitle, 98 

gate at, 104 


’4« 


Jxaeax W , Snitrettiona for the cxleoamnaftba 
Biitwb Arehieoloifical Auoclatioa, 297 
Jersey, leUnrt 0^233,2*4 
J«tiB Bt-. tomUor Anglesey, 43 124 
Joso.daaghtercf king John 127 
Jocelm UMbop of Wells tomb of I»9 
John tb KyeV.eit fainting Urealed by 290 


Lnnfranc, Arrbbubop, architectBral works of, 499 
Langton, Dean, tomb of at York, 199 
Lanham Down, Banta, tloman eilla on, 386 
Laasdown, near Bath Someriitsbire 93 
lAotern towers UL eemeterica 68 199 
Laan resloTationi at B3 , pamted glass at, 171 

LArgentiere Archwologieal Uctnres at, 198 

La Boeqne Helen Quemtey, 232 
I«OTS, 31 , an able srrbitect, 338, 341, 344 
LnTnnitt.pansb of, Jersey celU foand at, 216 
Langhton en le-Uortbcn St. Jobn’a Cbnrcb at, 
Toriwhire 336,389,401,404 
Laaneeiton Tower rorawall, P8 
LAntel da To*, QoeraMy, CromlttU to cslled, 
227 

Lazarai, St Order of, 51 
LaZwatb AUn,564 365 » 
leathereellem’CoojpanT in London, Arebixei of, 
419 

LechbamptoB, near Chelcenbam, Oloocetterslure, 
skstetoa foond at, 337 
tee. Sir Henry snd Lady efflpei of, 70 
llicierEB Ilaeo aooc ” notice of 4|5 



INDEX 


lelmUr, renuns of viMeut nuoanr at, SlO, 

512 

toeient celUt mt, 390 

Leigh DeUmere Cbsrch, ’R Uw, 37, 39 
Leigh, boiony of, 141 • 

Le lllaue, I’tovuiee of, 190 
Lo 3ta.iu' Cathedi^, 93 

piinteil gl»M »t, ITO 

- — - onmerooe old ehorche* in, 82 

Leobaia Chureb, Kent, treteo at, 370, 37i 
Leo IIL, Pope, 333 

Lfomisfirr, llerefordebire, rue foosd at, 103 
Letyieres, Chapel, Atyon, 81 
Lethennghuu Chntch, eoSollc, 19S 
Lewes Castle, Snssex, 98,99, 371 
Lems's Ulnstrauona of Kilpeclt Cbnrth, 134 
Liige, 8 Jaeqnes* Cbnrch at, 19 
LUieofebl, Lowet Aostna, 109 
Limoges, Artists of, SOO 

- ■' ■■ stained glaea in the Dioeeso of, 191 
Idaeola, 93, 310 

Calhedr*!, 238 

■ • Lihiarr of, 243 

- ■ .1 Culle, 99 

— — Uoinaii Aieh at, 94 
Lmdsay'i Couia of the Saxoa HeptatehT, 13 
LiDg, Noifalh, emhroiderf at, 329 
Dob, (TOiboUcat, ITl, 197, 193 
Little Horkeele;, £Mez, wooden eSgiee at, 70 
Little bfalrerB Cbureb, Woreesterab’re, 230 
Llaa Dtlosa Cbsreb, Aaglesef, 133 
Llaodegraa Cbveb, Aaslnej, 130, 133 
Xlaoedwea Cborch, AngTeser, 381 
Llaaeugraid Chorcb, Anglcief, 391 
LUetaee, fnarr of, Angleiey, 41, 113 
Llaofinaaa, Ahgleat;, 44 / 

Llaagharoe, Coermatiheaibite, cope at, 529 
Llaagoed Chutcb, Angleier, 130, 125, 123 
Llantuaa Cboteb, Aagleaef, 560 
Uaueatuk Cbareb, Anglesey, 123, 124 
IlaasadirrB Cbareb, Aaglesef, 120, 121, 123, 
124 

'Uastvit blajor, QUmorgaashite, erosa at, 3^3 
Lias Tyailio Cbareb. Aagleaef. 138 
Llaseihaagel EageiCog Church, Aagleser, 381, 

— -- Tin Sjliry Chotch, Anglesey, 43,120, 
123, 133,127 

Llanwnt, Desbigbsbiie, Oyrydir Chapel at, 201 
Llechylcbed Cbareb, Anglesey, 581 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, Kisg^ >4 ales, 133, 137 
Locbes Cborrb, Byzaatme CBpolaat, 188 

Castle, 94 

loctnanabar, Maen bir at, 194 
Lolbos Cibicos, tietory of, 181 
Lo^co'e,aneient BomanuucTiptioni foaBdin,114 
— ancient walla of, 114 

- - . bridge, 108, 115, 181 
excsTatiosB in, 108, 110, 115 

■ ~ Roatag, 108 e 

- - - - Homan arch ducomed, 111 

Long Wittenbam Chorcb, Berks, piscina in, 347 
Longscapfe, William, eSgy of at 8alisbvrr, 387 
Loiich, in Germany, abbey of, 408 
Loo^ Keagb, in Ireland, cross near, 585 
Lonu SCI , fresco portrait of 190 f 
LonTie, Pans, arctiitsetural character of, 544 
Lndtrate, London, 6t SfarnoV Cbareb, 731 
Ludlow Castle, 96, history of, 334 
Lugdonum, isscn^ioni at, 192 
Lmaes, m Prance, aqueduct of, 189 
LoKia, P C , Antiquities of tbs Cbanoel Islands, 
143,322 

Lnllmgstone Cbnrcb, Kent, painted glass 81,174 
Lutterworth, Letcestersfaire,einfaroidery8t,SN,S5I 
Lynn, Sforfolk, brasses at, 201, 207, 2118/ 


Lyms, I* Jasbtnt CatboJiqoe, nnd Arebteologlcal 
Society at, 192 

— — paiaied glass at, 170, 174 
LytliaiD, LancBihire, wooden Cborch formerly 
at. 34 


bfaearfns, Bisbop of Anllocb, fa^d teal of, 132 
btadeley Cbspel, Sbropebire, restmestj at, 530 
MaelgwfO Qlrynedd, King of Wales, 123 
iJoidttoae, Seat, rsJleyof, S33 * 

— — Roman beilduig near, 68 
• Local Coinmitteo of tbe Arebtaalogical 

Association formed at, 404 
blataeat, 8ir Fandnlf, 238 
Malta, knights of, 41 
Mannel, com of. 153 
Mapes, Halter, poems by, 4S, 501 
Maps, Arebmlogtia!, 186, 191 
Blargam, Glamorganshire, cross at, 383 
Afargarel, Queen ef Henry T1 , 375 

— ■ — - Qnern of Siotlsad, Portrait of, 389 
ihs Princess, 334 

Margate, Kent, worked gold found at, 67 
Marlborongb, H ilts, monnd at, 99 
Marseilles, lobn, Bishop of, 333 
MaitineastChnreh, Normandy, 191 
AUsoxar, axcissr mxrzi, 307 

blediertl, 84, 1S9 

Masons* raarlts, 273, S8S 
Maiildn, QseeD o/HillUa 1 , 320 
Maodol, Ilohen, 463, WiDiaa, 565 
Manleetrer famdy, braises of. S89 
Maresyn Xlidwarc, Slaffordibirt, iBcised slab at, 
2t« 

Mazimian, coins of, 185 

Bledboum, Leiceitersbite, 363 

MEDteraa AntiurtTiEs o» Ayomxr, 40, 116 

- ■ ■ - WsiTSse, 218 

— — — — SvSBClDSRr, 318 

Melmley, Salop, wooden Chapel at 161 ^ 

Uenoires Uutonqors snr )es Tetnphen, SO 

■ > - on embroidery, 324 

Mermaid, aymbolical, 168, 195 

Meromgun tombs, 191 / 

Merton Church, Ozon, 178 ^ 

College, Oxford, 277 

Bluidlehajn f^tle, Torkshira, 99 
Sltddletoo, Biehard, tozab of, 201 
« Stooey Cbareb, Oxns, 178 
NlinlTlaT AkcaixECTOBX, 93 
Minuter of Pnblio lostraction of^Prunce, letter 
from, 163 

, Bliiaf, in Aneergne, capital at, 193 
Btonlstot, Isle of Skye, spur found at, 249 
Mont St Miebet, Normandy, 147, 191 
' Montaente, Somerset, antiquities fbtmd at, 263 
' - ■ ■ • - Karl ofSarum, brssssttnbuted to, 391 
' blnntfaacos, Moanmeas Pran^sjs of SO 
I Montmaitre, near Paris, Abbey Church of, 338, 

I 240 

I Moxtmevran iRacnteTioiia, ensscRTaTiDit or, 

154 

' Moiaed, Abbot, 339 
' Monniit, William, seal of, 219 
I MortaisOastle, Wales, 193 
Morpeth tower, Nortfasniberlaad, 106 
Mosaic, 187, 199 

Moses, represented with boms, 174 
Motes Bulwark Castle, 103 j 
Mould, formation of, 3^3 
Monldinge, 186, 167, 189 

Uamiay, ^1 

Unnlmenta Antiqua, by King, 309 
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Miin(«r« tnnaUtlDa of *Hbe Siitain ot ^ 
Tem^toK,’ SI * 

Rforrhiinf, \\’»1Jpneh’« thifel •(, 407 j 

$la<iam, at Cam 62 

■■ ... — at La atana.Si I 

Msile, oftfio Clicrch, 190 

" I 

NaV»t i RatUm, tomb of, • 

Nett, t^mWiral, 173 
*N«ltle llal), lOS 

Natfta, 1 tmbroVvthlro, eTott at, 2a3 
Nevrra, Ritore ot a rane) on a eapital at, 166 
Nonllp, liogh aail Rofrrr, SOS, 906 
Nenattc, Notl\ngbam>hlT«, moBsmest at, 207 
NewMil oa Arao,Ranr!ekilifrt, laeited alabaat, 
210 


at, 70, 137 

, - Bt Mebala»'Cha>tt>al.2t9 

Nevcatilo Street tiOaOoo, azeaTitioDt io 162 
Newport, Sfoomestbal ire tower at, 103 
Nawtoo Cbattb, \oiktMte tarrMaionoat. ill 
Nimbu Yatios«brm>or,79 ;< TS.ISI 189.m 
Nismet, ampbliheatra of 183 
Noaiia, Cbartb aail Cuilt of, V40 
Nortaandj, trchiletU brodgbl from 32 
JSorlhaaploaihire, Ronaa tBii>]giuea Aioad la, 
260 

North Allan Chgrefa Oion, tfO 
NorthberetlKli Cboreh, Liseeloiblrt, 33 
Nonbleigh Choreh, Saiea tower of 177 
North Sllntu, Ilertfordahlre, brut at. 208 
Norlharabertand broaze awerda fbood acae Ibe 
Konaa wall 2t6 

North Xlalahani, Norfolk paiatiapal 236,238 
Norwich Caeile Norfolk, 98 
NoTtcca »> New Pesttca^to^a, 12,169,281, 
401 

N3(re Dame Cathedral, Fane, 23S, 242 9|6 
Noebniugiu 418 
NDsiixarice 7 
Namsiaalic Cbroaiele 8 

8flc etr, 216 

Nnresiberg St Bebalde Cboreh at, 499 


Octenite Church, Non&a&dr, 191 
OSa CO M of, 12 

Ogmore Caetic Olamorganahire, 96 100 
Ordeal, adodiuetered lO Cbarcbee 187 
Ocdcrwaa Yilalu wooden chapel mestiooed hj, 
near Shrewibary, 24 
“OaD a Hietoar or Ciem4’tD,” 411 
Orford Castle SaShlk 98 
Organ case S3 

ORisiirat Socoiii'CTB nioaTitATiTa tbs Art* 
or TBS IIiDDtE Aoce 64 132,243 
OroameDtation 187, 189 
OtpinslonCboToh Kent, doorway at, 291 
Orton CharLh Northamptonshire Damlian aLUS 
Oscott College Warwicksb.re an. ^ 

picsenedat, 326 
Oxford, Arandel an marblee, 33 
castle 97,99,100 




0 AsritiurrrEa ittbeNsibb 
notice of, 177 
aon.tiraentof 119 
jord, Norway moondat,249 


Paittss OtaM, 14 

■— itylea and perioda of, 16 

. . ..... — — how to be resloreil, 13 

■ . - -- lea ling of, 13 

protected by wdre-gBards, 17 


. — cleaning of, 18 ^ 

— by R illement, 21 I 

- — tioigns for In lloiuei ot Fari } 
t M _ y 


Cantcrbory Cathedral 17,1*0 
— king • College, tbapel. Cam 


- Rettwell Choreb, keji 16 

- Bhrewebary, Salop, 161 

~ Lsllingateae Cbetch, Esat,t74 


• Cologne Catbedral, IS 
-8 3ae<i«e>' Choreh ttege 19 
- at Bonrgee, Cbartree Toon, 
Beaanis, La Sfans Sj Deny*, J-yons, Troy®, 


Stiaahonrg, Ae 110,111 


lillrfrancbo, 191 


PaiBbag. gildiBg Ae, rreeipU for 64 
Paintiop on walU, reatontion of, 161 
Pakenbam Snifolk aotlijnitlcf foond •(, 219 
Palaie de daii oe, rarlr, 337, 344 

— I. iln Tbennea, PnrU, 138, HO 
Palmer, Theroae, 3*6 

Paagbosn Derle, aDti'ioibee foand at, I04 
Pania, Ettif»u»2ic*v AKRitictcse or, 
237. 33$ 

— I I Bishop of, 43 

I Chnnh of the Inyalidae 183 

- Dalte-aB B)(, 188 


— Royal library at, 46 , , 

PantSB 3 II„ notice of Oraadons Analyria or 
Oothie Architectnee, 291 

of Heideloffe Arebilec 


tera] Oroamenla 407 
Panoos, Ralph, tomb of 312 
Parthenon ofAthenf, 183 
Panhai, Pope reprsaeaUtion of, 73 
Poeselawa ICohcrt, 364 
Peak Castle, Derbyshire, 98 
Pealurk Choreh, Northamptonshire, pamtmg* *>» 
198 

Pebmanh Choreb, Cssex, brass at, 199 
Petaegiaa taonomeots, 164 
Pelham family badgo of 373 
Pclieaa symbol cal 173 

Pcoany near Tenby, Pembrokeshire erosscs at, 
934 


Peotoatuhip, aorient 190 

Penmdo Anglesey, Conrentoal Choreh of 4 

120 122 124 

Fenmyaydd Church Anglesey, 43 121, 127 

PeoaerorHenryTI 290 

Paotateoch traMlatKmofhy A«Unc,27 

Penepolis roins of 104 

Poima monoment. of, 184 

Peter deRotis 92 


PRIIT,' R T J 


lerable 241 
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Pc^tinger’i table, tbe inip called, PS, 101 
Peeensef, Basaex, 93, 99, 310 
Pbilipps, QoMtt ©f Edward III , 33t, 367, 3JS 
Pinlcrtons Eiftfoa Sfedala, 21 
IbtchibrJ, Shropabire, iBciasd alab at, 210 
Plan Gocb, Aoglesc^, H 
■— PcnioTnydd, Angletey, 44 
Flajrfofd Cbaeeh, ffaflbiir, brasl la, 70 
Pleihy, Es$ez, nouud at, 99 
. Ploomear, Bnttany, taien bir at, IBS 
PltWaptou CorTwrondente, 70 
Poitiera, eolden ornament found near, 2Si 
Fn coo, Agare of a taernuid la, 289 
Folilieal Soap pnbUehed by the Camden Bonety, 
43 

Polfebroiny, 137, 169 
Pompeit and Ilercnlanetim, fieceoea at, 27 
PorBetola , tsanor of, 363 
Poncheeter Cattle, Bantt, 93, 96, 102. 106 
Portkerry, QUraorganibire, etoei at, 333 
Poatninns, coma of, 180 
Powu Cattle, North IPalee, 106 
Pratt j proeeet Jbr ramotr wood, 270 
Prtetonan, Qeearann, and Principal gatet, 93 
Freachtn, order of, 419 
Preaton, I«wrtnee, 364 
Pneethi^m, Itlandof, Aagleoey, 43 
Piimeral Antiqnitiea of tbe Channel Itlande, 142, 
22J 

Pnoi I tTonie, Vfenloeic, Salop, 163 
Prior Park, near Both, oabroidery at, 330 
Ptocssstwaa or tbcCkxtbu Coxxm(B,67, 
136,269, 379 
Pradantini, 39 

' — aiwaio flew to fit Peter by, 194 

Pnidboa Caatle, biorihamberlaod, 96, 99, 106 
FtTBiloatiOM, Boucee of, 72, 89, 169, 194,284, 
292,409 

PhiBa Iiland, Angteeey, 43 
Pagia, dmfrae for bell ^neta by, 36 
Pttrbacb, Ida of, 847 
Pay Cbnreb, leolptore at, 193 
Pyraoidi, Egyptun, paintugi to, 27 


Illieiiiu, painted glut at, 170 
Rhn^Un Castle, Flintshire, 109 
Btcbnid I , robes of, 223 

■ — — ■ 11 , jiortraif of, 299 
RiehardsOn, lesloraCion of effigies by, 49 
Xlicliar^OQ's metallic rubber for bmucs, 206 
Btchborooglt Cutle, Kent, 93, 278, 310 

' JttfluBifad Caat)e, Yarishtre, S9 
Rickatan, ibe late Tbomoe, arrbitect, 30, 30 
Rugs need instead of coins, 7, 2S7 
RUinghoe, Sedfordiihire, moond at, 99 
Rochester Castle, Kent, 94. 96, 106 
. - — — . 8t Slsrgnrets Cbsreb, brass io, 270 S 
RncKiwoaAsi Caanx, NORTBAxeTowsBiBe, 
SS6 

Bodmartos, Kent, British tom found at, SS3 
Roger the teller, 333 

Itohewode. John Oage, £tg , bislnnas of Soffiolb, 
203, 236 

Roaaw coixs, 179 

eonantar and imperial 9 
— - - itrnffc ja BnUio, 10, II, 1B3 
Roaax Isjxsox, lOS 
" ■ . - ■ pottery, 116 
-I — - atelptnte, 84 
— -ei«as, 84 
Roman da Darin, S2D 
■■ ■ ■ ■ de la Rose, 46, 319 
Romaaea<ia« architectore, 34 
Romasns l>.oi;eBrs, eoin of, 154 
Romci perseoiAcaiiea of, 19} 

■ > " 6t Clements Bssillca at, lb9 
Ronxeny, Cborth of, at Angers, 189 
Row, Robert, 365 

Rotamund, banal place of, 179 
Rotherficld Otays, Oxon, brass at, 891 
Rotweil. in the Bntk Forest, seulptnre at, 409 
Rooeit Cathedral, 257 

Rooetcet dee refteoz, baad la Oaercsey, 230 
Roond table, Tomaare of the. SOI 
Rotrlaad t Mona Aat>^oa, 43, 119, 123 
RttdiQgs Annals of tbs Comage, IS 
Rwhioa Charrb, Morthampeosshirr, 364 r>. 

Rnirhestcr, Noribeia^rJsad, Roman altars foond 
at. 385 

Ratbs), Richard, Bwbop of Derhasi, 33S 
Bye Hoose, 105 


Qaarendon Chapel, Bucks, 70 
Queeaborungb Caetle, Kent, 105 
Qoerquenllo Clinrrh, Iformsody, 191 
QaesOOns diseossed at Asge», 83 


Baby Cutle, Dnrham 105 
Raglan Caslie, Monmontbshire, 104, 105 / 

Ramsgate, Kent, sheletosa foond at, 68 
pier, excaTalieni at, 69 
Baxenna, fit Titals Church at, 185 
Raynal de Pmis, 52 

Btcxirts, roa paistixo, euoiKa, Ac , 64, 152 
Becsst Aiicb*oio<ijc*ii FoBLtcaiioxs, 85, 
90, 194,292 - 

RecnlTPr, Kent, chapel at, 278 
Reginald of Darhaa, 24 
Reliquaries, 190, l9l ^ 

Kehqoue Antiqu*, 48 

Rcmig ns, works of, 409 

Renaissance, style of, 233, 344 

lUnf, Duke of Anjou, 84, 191 

Restormel Tower, Camwall, 99 

Rerus RnmisiBatique, 8 ' 


B 

BaflVoo Walden, Esier aatiqaities foorrd at, 158, 
280 

Satntonge. poorioee of, France, 189 
Jkismr, ifJ’, JfSV 

SalamiDo, fresco at, 70 

8aliabQry,\rilU, 171 
fair, 328 

« - — - Bt Thomas’ Church, ancient 

embtoiderlr >B, 331, 333 
Sandal Castle, Toiks^e, mound of, 99 
Saadbach, Cheshire, eroagei at, 383 
fiandgate Castle, Kent, 106 
Bandowa Castle, Kent, 106 
Ban Oiaal, romance of, 301 
Sarwot, Old, Wilts, model of, 274 
Bonnaius, Baint, tomb of, 45, 124 
Saxon Bceattai, 11, 385 
Styra, 12 

fiehirartt-Rheiadorf, Germany, Chnrch of, 409 
“Smazex* Gutam-xe xexcxs >ar ea Socibix 
F nAB^AlsE, ’ acconnt of, 64, '*186 
Segeate. temple of, IBS 

Snnol, Saut, foaader of monastery- at Penrada, 
42,123 > 



INDEX 


Toiabf, Tarioni, in Angirsey, 49, ISi 

- — — «ilh crost I«ggc<] (ffigirf, 49, 199 

. . — 1 .1 . »t Tamontli, ^orfolk, dnKriQoaor,139 
. - -I at 0«cT Fcmn, Deroo, 998 
ToxB9TO■<e,^OR]|&:(,ATCo^t^Q9Bgnotaa,9S4 
ToQl<ndge, Krat, jd9uiii 1 at, 99 
ToroQRArniCAL LtiEBATmE,” notice of, 4tS 
TcscRaclU, 8L9r ft Cbnrch ct, 189 
Tnonisc, i]iocc9«a Acmiaiiry of, 189 
, Toon, pamte I glaist >t, 170, 239 
Tov«r, of London, 64, 9S, lOS 
Towcrr, 98, 198, 188, 191 
Towton, buttle of, 290 
Trenieton Tower, Cornwall, 68 
Tkemelrctuon, I'lintalilre, rtvts at, 383 
* Trepied, cromlocli lo csllod, 223 
Tretower, Brecknoetsliir*, 98 
Trmity College, CiuntiTlJge, bum lued there, 181 

- repreeentatlon of the, 74, 78, 60 

Troyes, painted gloss at, 170 
Tkiuapington (^nrcb, Cornfandgeshire, 199 
■ Sir Roger de, brass of, 199 

Tobingteo, St George’s, senlptnred panel at, 410 
Tuflenes, {>ans. Palace of the, 121, 21S 

Tall/v Bishop ^ St. Bands, tomb of, 201 
Tamnlns, parcbased, 83, 64 
Tosmament of Tottenham, 243 
Tnrasr,Daw«oa,£si| ,replatlagofabrassby,203 
Tyndaelhary, eommot of, Anglesey, 118 
Tyneznonlh Tower, KorUmraberUnd, 100 . 


tl. 

Vltalhorea's heel ball, for rabbiogs from brasset, 
309 

VbisBi, Abbot of 8< Albaa’s, 315 

Diiieera,aynboliea1, 175 

Upasry, toanot of, 368 

Bplesebam, Torkshlre, era foasd at, 413 

UpBOr Casds, Kent, 108 

Upper Loire, moaiusents of the, 83 

Uraeh, Oemany, carrstl srood at, 410 


r 


Vagniacie, 418 

TalctCa, Hlalta, St Jaba e Chnreh at, 51 
Vardon, John, cosstable of BoehuigliaiD, 389 
Vaolting 189 

Venice, treassry of St Slarlsat, 8S0 
Vcmlaminm, mina of, 30 
Vesica piscis, a form o( anreole, 77 
Tice depicted symbolically, 189 
Victory, images and temple of, 181 
Vienna, Holyrood monastery at, data of, 408 
Vleatte, Chapel cl Ortfii-crou form at, 193 ' . 
Vlllefruche, painted glass at, 194 i’ 

ViDceones, chateau of, 540 
Virgia, tbe Blessed, repieseatahoa of, tS, ]94 
Vita Haroldj, 35 - 

“ViTBAtTX r*iBT9 DE Bi EiiEaxB BE Bora- 
02S,’ notice of 269 
Vyne, Stephen, 322 * 


W " I 

WaddiagtoB Esll, Tgrhslure, S90 

Wales and Anglesey, Chnstjarnty intiodneadinto, 

40 

WaiToaiN W 8 , on cross legged efflgiee, 49 
Waller fomiljr, genealogy of, 386 
— — - Ktessrs , senes of brasses pnbluhed by, 
199, 203, 209 ' 


WaUingford Castle, Berks, 93, 69 
Wallliam Abbey, Herts, date of, 35 
Warblmgton Castle, Hants, 106 
Wardoor Castle, Wilts, Telyet altar fronts at, 319 
Wann, constable of Rocklngbam Castle, 3b7 
WsTsford Church, Hants, 393 
WarwKk Caaile, 99, 102,* 103 
Waterford Cathedral, 328 
Watsoa, Lewis, Hart of Boclingham, 376 
— — Sir Edward, and Bir teva, 376 
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